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PREFACE 


This book is ao amplification of tbe Honorary 
Beadership Lectures on “The Philosophy of Bhaskara”' 
delivered by me under the auspices of the University 
of Madras. The Philosophy of Bhedabheda claims, 
like all other Vedantic schools, the authoiity of im- 
memorial tradition ; but it has become a forgotten 
chapter in the history of VedSntic thought. Bhodfibheda 
exhibits two distinct types represented mainly by the 
systems of Bhiiskara and YadavaprakSsfa. It is mid- 
way, logically and chronologically, between the Advaita 
of Sankara and the Visfi^tSdvaita of Bamanuja. It is 
nob in lino with the accepted expositions of Vedanta 
and is rejected mainly on the ground that it is a system 
built on the self-contradiction of hlmia and ahheda. 
The philosophy of identity-in-difference has, however, 
a strange fascination for certain temperaments in- 
terested in the mooting of the extremes of monism 
and pluralism. 

The book is divided into two portiona The first sets 
out the metaphysioal, moral and mystical implications 
of the Bhedabheda of Bhiskara, The first pact of the 
second portion presents the Vedanta of Yidavapra- 
kia^a and certain allied schools, Bhaskara's commentary 
on the Brahma Buiras is published in the " OhaukSmba 
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Sanskrit Senes,” Benares ; but no extant edition of 
Yadavaprakas^a’s conmientary is available, 'I'he drift 
of his teaching is, however, gathered from the criti- 
cisms levelled against it by the expositors of other 
systems like Bamanuja and VedSnta De^ika. In the 
second part, a critical estimate of Bhudahheda is 
attempted and this is followed by a comparison of this 
school of Vedanta witli similar linos of thought in 
the West. The concluding chapter indicates the 
direction in which the varieties of VodSatio thought 
may benefit by mutual and sympathetic criticism and 
thus supplement the method of fn't/d/tanfa by a 
synthetic insight into the fundamental features of the 
, philosophic thought enshrined in the Upanisads. It 
will be observed that, in summarising the philosophies 
considered in the course of the work, I have tried to 
adopt the language of their authors. 

My grateful thanks are due to my esteemed friends 
and fellow-students who have encouraged me in the 
publication of this book. I am indebted to Pandit 
Kumfiravadi Srimvasachariar who bellied me to go 
through the Bha§ya of BhEskara, I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to MahamahopSdhyaya VidySvlcaspati 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal for kindly riding the 
book in its proof stage and making valuable suggestiona. 
Prof. M. Hiriyanna and Mr, 8. Vasudevaohariar 
rendered great help to me by pointing out eiTors and 
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siif^gesting nujjroveiuents. I have been profited by 
(lisoussions with Mr. S. Gopalaswami Aiyengar on the 
philosophical relationship between ViiSistadvaita and 
jihedabheda Messrs. (3. Ji. Kangaswaim Aiyangar 
and M. R. Rajaj’opala Aiyangar very kindly undertook 
the arduous task of proof correction and I am under 
great obligation to them for the considerable help 
they rendered to me in various ways. I should not oniifc 
to mention the aid given me by Mr. Jiyappa Aiyengar 
and Dr. Iv. 0. Varadaohari in the preparation of the 
manuBcripts. My spoeial thanks are due to Professor 
Hiriyanna for his kindness in having written a Fore- 
word to this book. I also gladly acknowledge the 
assistance rendered by my printers, Messrs. Srinivasa 
Varadaohari & Co. 

Sri Kuisuna Library, 

MYnARORB, 

Pebrnary 1934. 





FOREWORD 


I AM conbributiiDg this Foreword at the desire ol 
Prof. Srinivasacharya, but I altogether fail to see the' 
need for it in the case of a book written by one 
whoso studies in Indian philosophy, like those relat- 
ing to liamanuja and Bhaskara, are so well known. 

The main purpose of the present work is to give an 
account of that school of Vedanta philosophy which 
admits the truth of what is known as the principle of 
hhedubheda. The exprcbsion bhedubheda does not' 
bear precisely the same significance in all the 
schools that make use of it, but it may generally 
be talv'ou to indicate a belief that bheda or ‘ distinction'' 
and uhheda or ‘ unity’ can co-exist and be in intimate 
relation with each other. Substance and attribute,, 
universal and particular, whole and parts may seem 
to bo different from, or even opposed to, each other ; 
but really there is no incompatibility between them, 
for thoy can be reconciled in a unity which pervades^ 
the difference and is its very being. This view is 
sometimes described also as pariiixuma-vuda or * theory 
of development’ implying that reality, conceived as- 
bhimubhinna, is not static but is continually chang- 
i ng and that it yet maintaina its identity throughou t. 
Such a theory is to direct violation of the law" 
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of contradiction and is to be rejected as a fallacy. 
In their opinion, it only restates the problem to bo 
solved and, by a certain verbal adroitness, makes ifc 
appear as the solution. But to others the theory, helped 
probably by its paradoxical character, makes an 
irresistible appeal Whatever may bo its trim loi;icaI 
value, this principle of explanation underlies a good 
deal of Indian thought. Amongst the doctrines not 
falling within the strict limits of Vodic teaching it 
appears, for example, in the Sriiikhya-\'oga). It is 
also found in the purely orthodox school of MnnSmsS, 
splitting it up into two branches, on<’ of which 
adheres staunchly to this mode of explanation and 
the other denounces it equally staunchly, ''.rhe Ktime 
observation holds good of the Vedanta ; and wliile \vc 
have Vedantins who pin their faith on it, tluu'o are 
others who are never tired of assailing it. But the 
principle as it appears in the Vedanta dilTers in one 
important respect from the same as it appears else- 
where. The divei-se elements of the universe are only 
partially reconciled in the other systems, for the 
application of the principle is restricted in them at 
some point or other. Thus the BSfikhya- Yoga, though 
it explains the whole of Nature as a unity in totality, 
does not extend that explanation to the realm of 
Spirit and therefore leaves the dualism of Prak^ti 
and Pura^a unresolved in. the end. The principle 
suffers no such restriction hare ; and the result ia 
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fclie ailinnation oC the nole reality of Brahman. 
It IS the ODO source of all that exists, and the 
whole world is an actual manifestation of it. This 
variety of the Vcdantic doctrine is known as 
Bnthma-pannuma'vada ; and, when one remembers 
that ‘ Brahman’ is the Upanisadic word for * spirit/ 
its general resemblance, wo may add by the way, to 
llegol’s philosophy of the Absolute, becomes clear. 
Whether .such a view of the ultimate Beality is in 
.accordance with the teaching of the XJpanisads, we 
cannot say. But it is not at all difficult for an 
adherent of the view to claim their support for it, 
It is well known that these ancient scriptures, though 
they emphasise the unity of Being, sometimes distin- 
guish Brahman from the individual self on the one 
hand, and from the physical universe on the other. 
This may be only an apparent discrepancy as those 
who look upon the Upani^ads as literally the ‘ word 
■of God' maintain. Nevertheless the discrepancy has 
■somehow to be explained, and the easiest way to do its 
is to assign otjual validity to the two teaohini^ That 
will yield the bhedubhada view ; and the ultimate 
Beality, as taught in the Upani^ads, will be neh!h€r » 
bare unity nor a mere plurality but a vital synthei^ 
of both. 

This version of Vedanta — the one with which we am 
concerned hero — has its own distinctions. All of them, 
.agree, no doubt, in holding that Brahman changes or 
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hecomes ; but, aa set forth so fully and clearly in the 
following pages, they differ in the manner in which 
they explain its relation to the individual self and 
to the objective universe. The doctrine is also very 
old and, m some form, was prob ably known to 
BSdarSyana, the author of the Veclanta-i^fitrdii, 
The foremost among its early exponents, so far 
aa we know at jiresent, was Jihartyprapailoa, none of 
whose works, however, has come down to us, Stinkara, 
though he never mentions him by name, often 
criticises his view ; and, chielly as a result of his 
criticism, the Brahiiia~parin~i‘>na-vu(la lost its attrac- 
tion once for all for the Indian mind. Weaker echoes of 
it were heard once or twice iu later times, hut they soon 
died away. As a consequence, the doctrine, in its various 
phases, is little known now. Prof. Srinivasacharya has 
done a great service to Indian philosophy hy bringing 
it to light, and giving an admirable exposition of it in 
the present volume. The exposition is followed by a 
critical estimate of the value of the doctrine in com- 
parison with other Vedantic views and with the 
views of Western philosophers. The book deserves 
the careful attention of all that are interested in 
Indian thought, and particularly of those that wish to 
study the Vedanta in its several bearings. 


M. EDcbiyanka. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BH ASKAR A 

CHAPTBE I 
TNTRODQCTTON 

Tho Vedanta as a philosophy of religion is enshrined 
in tho Upanisads, the Gita and the Brahma-sutras, 
which are known as the Prasihanatraya or the triune 
sources of Divine knowledge. The Upanisadic intui- 
tions form the basis of the Vedanta and its ethical as- 
pects are emphasised in the Gita. The Brahma-sutras 
which are tho systematisation of H'ruti define the 
nature of Brahman, determine tho moans and methods 
of realising it and discover the exact content of 
this realisation. Brahman is super-sensuous and 
spiritual and it is only the spirit that can realise the 
spirit T^ho true tost of spiritual reality consists in its 
spiritual realisation and this is tho supreme and the 
only way in which tho rival claims of reason and 
revelation can be reconciled. True Vedahtic thought 
can thrive only in an atmosphere of intellectual free- 
dom which is unfettered by the dogmas and doctrines 
that belong to sectarianism. But mere logic and 
dialectics can never prove divine reality nor disprove 
it. I VMa is merely a battle of words that leaves 
us ultimately broken and barren. Heaps of syllogisms 
can never help us in inferring the infinite ; they only 
make spiritual life sterile«| Beason no doubt 
for God and makes gSMOi oonlaSo- 
lions and antinomiesi its ammstfm and Mv&ihM&m 
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carry no conviction and admit of no iinaiity. 
Inaccessible to discursive reason, Hrahmaii can be 
apprehended by intuitive insight. This prci-HuppoHOS a 
living faith in the veritioH of Jievolation and fchnir vorifi- 
ability in personal experience, Itcvolaiion has objective 
■certainty and is impersonal, eternal and infallible, but 
intuition is its inner assurance or certitude. I’o err is 
human and inerrancy is divina ^I’he Vedanta has its 
roots m revelation and finds its fruition in the intuitive 
and integral experience of Jiralunan. Jtoiwon mediatea 
between revelation and intuitive roaliHation. It confirms 
the former and corrects the latter and thus brings out 
the inherent coherence of spiritual knowledge. The 
central teaching of the Vedanta consists in the recog- 
nition by the seeker after truth, of the travails of 
transmigration and the possibility of his tiiuisuending 
them by the realization of Brahman. Ueason collects 
and co-ordinates this teaching and constructs it as the 
philosophy of the VedSnta in it» thmo-fold ««pect of 
metaphysics, morality and mysticism. The first aspect 
is an epistemological enquiry into the origin and the 
validity of spiritual knowl6<%6, the ontological deteir- 
minationof the nature of Beality or Brahman, and the 
cosmological account of Brahman as the anpremo oaiiaNl 
of the world and its evolution and involution. Becondly, 
VedSntic ethics, as a criticism of the values of empbei- 
cal life, insists on the life of self-renouncement and 
purity as the essential oondiiaon of freedom. Eiaetly, 
VedAntic religion defines fihe nature of Mmmukguim 
or mystic longing for union with Bmhmwa aad 
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secTiring miinortal blisB or moksa. It thus satisfies 
and harmonises the three fundamental needs of 
spiritual life. 

Among the recognised exponents of Vedantio 
thought, Saiikaia, Bamanuja and Madhva hold the 
highest place. The philosophies of Nilakantha and 
Vallabha are also fairly well-known to the students of 
comparative Vedanta, but very little is known about 
BhSskara and Yadavaprakasa and their philosophy of 
hhedahhedavada. Like other Indian philosophers, 
Bhaskara sinks his personality in the formulation of 
impersonal truths and no reference is to be found in 
his BhuH/ja to the incidents of his life or any event 
of his times. In the preface to the Bhaskara Bhasya 
published by Mr. Bvivodin, the editor claims to have 
gathered all the available material relating to the bio- 
graphy of Bhaskara and mentions about twenty BhSs- 
karas known to Indian thought. Vodantin BhSskara 
or Bhatta Bhaskara is referred to in several works on 
Njjuya and Vedanta, He appears to have written 
other works on Vedanta and references to a com- 
mentary by him on the Ohandogya Upanisad are found 
in his Bhiaya on sutras I. iv. 21 and IV. iii. 14. 
Bhaskara is alluded to by Vacaspati who is known 
to have flourished about 841 A.D. It is clear frean 
his criticism of f^aiikara that he is later than 
liSter than Sankara and earlier than Vgoa »p>ri- 
mis'ra, BhSakara should have composed h& wS: 
somewhere in the early part of the ninth oentmy. 
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Bhaskara displays great dialectic skill in refuting 
and demolishing what he calls the false and distorted 
interpretations of the S'rutis and the ra.v. Tl’ho main 
object of his philosophy from the negative point of 
view was his condemnation of mrtya-i'udd'^ as a 
version of the Nihilism of MuhanHniKa Buddhism.* His 
teaching of bhedahheda differs from the other species 
associated with the name of YSdavaprakima. While 
Yadava postulates both difforenco and non-dilTeronce 
as the essential relation between Brahman on the one 
hand and the prapanca on the other {utdp Thibaut's 
S'ri Bhasya, p. 460), lihSskara upholds the idea of 
Brahman as the absolute and the relative and diMtin- 
guishes between cc^rtMrt and in the pruptt'^ca. 

The relation between Brahman and acefuna is both 
different and non-difforent, while in the relation 
between Brahman and the Jiva, difference is adventi- 
tious and non-difference essential. \'lld!iva is more 
idealistic and he does not recognise any fuiulamental 
distinction between cit and ocit ; (wit i« only n't in an 
wnmainfested state. What is latent in the former 
becomes patent in the latter, and the unoonsciouB is 
but a phase of the conscious.* 


^ * ‘‘ VicchinnamBlam mlhSySnika bauddha glfchltam 

miyivldain.*’ [1. iv. 2fi], 

^ “Yidava-praki^-mata sarvamapi cetanaraeva ; tatra, 
j^batade-scaitanya-anabhivyakti-mitramevetl na dda* 
cidvibhagah.’’ — UStparga IXpiM of S'ri Sudariharil- 
carya. 
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The philosophy of Bhaskara marks a transiiaon 
from S'ahkara to Bamamija. Every philosophy 
historically considered is a response to the need» 
of the age when it is born and is both its criti- 
cism and fulfilment. Sankara freed Indian thought 
from the agnostic and nihilistic tendencies of Buddhis- 
tic idealism and enthroned the spirit of the Upanisads 
once again in the heart of Hinduism. But the practi- 
cal advaita of Sankara which recognises empirical 
reality does not satisfy the advaitins who, in their 
monistic zeal for absolute identity, deny the plurality 
of souls and reject the world. The logic of Ekdjzoct 
leads to the ego-contrio fallacy and lapses into solipsism. 
Monistic idealism on the intellectual level lands us in 
sheer subjectivism and scepticism. [Ramanuja repudiates 
the theories of Nirguna Brahman^ Vivartavuda audi 
Jivanmukti, affirms the reality of experience in all its 
levels, and upholds the Vis'istadvaitic idea of God, and 
the absolute dependence of the finite self or prakura on 
His redemptive love and grace. Bh&ikara is even more 
emphatic in his criticism of the Muyavada and, while ho 
accepts the conclusion of divine personality and causality 
and Videhamukti, he insists on the monistic truths of 
abhmia and absorption in the Absolute. The systom 
of Bhaskara is built on the following doctrines whicht 
may be called its corner stones, m., the law of identity in 
difference (f)hed(Xbkeda\ the reality of Brahman possess- 
ed of attributes (jSagu^a Brahmo^), the acceptance of 
the principle of God evolving into the world (parin<janm 
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vada), the recognition of the moans of attaining salva- 
tion or mukti as a co-ordination of both knowlodgo and 
action {J ^Tina-karma-mmuccaya) and tho possilw- 
lity of obtaining release or mukti only after death 
^idekamukh). The Absolute is, according to ilhas- 
kara, both conditioned and unconditioned. It 
diflferentiates itself into tho manifold of finite 
selves and things, and, when tho condition is 
removed, the finite becomes one with tho infinite* 
The merit of Bhaskara’s systom lies in supplying a 
mediating link between the metaphysical monism of 

^ i V** ^ w 

of Sankara and the ethical monism of Itamilnuja and 
arresting the subjectivistic tendencies of the former 
and the anthropomorphic accretions of the latter. 

The Vedanta is treasured up in immemorial 
tradition and Bhuskara claims to formulate its truths 
on the foundations of s'rutis and sutran without the 
slightest distortion of meaning and often ap^ieals to 
Svtraksara, He is never tired of condemning the 
practice'of readirijg one’s own ideas into the text and 
distorting its sense, leading to what he calls sh'uiahuni 
and ao'rutakalpana and straining the text to suit 
one’s theory. Speculation should be subordinated 
to s'ruH and spiritual insight and made to i^rve their 
onds. The Vedintic method employed by tho sutm$ 
consists in choosing a relevant Upanisadic topic and 
establishing its true import by the refutetion of all pos- 
sible and plausible rival theories. Truth is determined 
by the elimination of false theories and partial trutha, 
Bhiskara following the philosophy of the sBraa 
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refutes and rejects the other prevalent theories of the 
time and in some cases re-states their problem and 
conclusions. The Mlmcimsaka, the Dhyananiyoga 
vadin, the Nitiprapaiicamyogavudin, the Suhkhya, 
the Bttddhist, the Jain, the Pasupata and the Pdilca^ 

m 

ratra are reviewed in turn and repudiated absolutely 
or m part. Bhiiskara has no sympathy for atheism, 
materialism, nihilisiii, ritualism, phenomenalism, ideal- 
ism and pan-psychism as maintained m these schools. 
Brahman is, to him, neither an aggregate of atoms nor 
a contontloss identity. A philosophy that favours duality 
or dreaminess is fatal to the spirit of the S'aati-u. Ab- 
solute identity as well as absolute difference is a mere 
abstraction devoid of meaning and both are subversive 
of moral and religious needs. But Mayuvada comes 
in for the greatest share of Bhuskara’s criticism and 
condemnation.! 

In commenting on Sutra, I. li. 6, BhSskara states 
his firm conviction that the bhedahheda dars'ana is 
the only philosophy that is acceptable to the Suirakura 
and not the mayuvada that makes Is'oara the first 
born of tho Absolute and the highest samanw* or 
product of the cosmic figmiant, Keality is both one 
and many (ahhinna and bhinna). The one is the un- 
conditioned absolute and the uncaused cause but the 
manifold is the absolute conditioned by the Upadhiu 
or the de-limiting adjuncts. The absolute becomes the 

! “Smtyartham Iciryoktim ca ii^slhatah krtvi.” [Lii.ia]* 

* “ Vadanti is'varaayaiva samsliitvatn.'* [I. ii 6], 
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•celative and is immanent in it. *' The finite soif is the 
one Brahman limited by the metaphysical and moral 
imperfections of avidya, kama and karma. i kfukti 
consists in removing the barriers, transcending the 
boundaries of Samka.ramamd<da and becoming one 
Ysdth the absolute or attaining Ek^bhum, ’'Phis is the 
central teaching of Bhaskara. The Sutras are divid- 
ed into four chapters dealing with the metaphysical, 
moral and mystical aspects of the VodSnta. 'Pho first 
and the second chapters, according to Hhuskara, define 
tJae nature of Brahman as the one supreme reality 
which is the unconditioned but not the indeterminate; 
the one becomes the many and is the ground of the 
manifold. The third determines the means of realising 
Brahman and that is summed in the principle of 
J^una-karma-^samuccaya, and the last chapter consi- 
ders the value and destiny of the finite stfif in terms of 
Videhanmkti (salvation after death) and Ttkibhura. The 
metaphysical standpoint may itself be divided into the 
epistemological, the ontological and the cosrnolc^ical 
aspects. The first discusses the nature of truth and 
accepts the authority of the B'ndi m satisfying all 
human values ; the second as the philosophy of beiio^ 
defines Brahman as the Sat without a second that is 
immanent in all experience and the third as the philos- 
ophy of nature explains the reality of the cosmic evoln- 
tion in terms of immanence, emanaMon or eyplurioii 
or parinuma s'akti. We shall first consider the episfr 
mologioal aspect of BhSskara's metaphysi«i. 



CHAPTER 11 
EPISTEMOLOGY 


The Vedanta affirms the knowability of Brahman 
as the Sat without a second, the unconditioned 
infinite that has the power to infinitise all finite 
beings and absorb them into itself. The term 
Brahman primarily connotes Muara)- and it is only 
in a secondary sense that the term connotes 
Brahma {lUranyagarhha) who is entrusted with the 
making of things and the moulding of souls The 
philosophy of Bhaskara is sustained by the living faith 
that the self when purified and perfected can know the 
unknown. | Brahman is unknowable to discursive 
reason, but the beatified soul becomes Brahman and 
its separate consciousness is then dissolved. There is 
really no contradiction or boundary line between the 
finite and the infinite. Like the sun and its rays, the 
soul is one with the self. The higher includes the 
lower and explains it Of the main sources of 
knowledge, ie., pmtyakm (sense perception), anu- 
mana (inference) and S^astm (revelation) the last is 
the ultimate source and centre of all spiritual know- 
ledge, What is self-revealed and illumined does not 
need any external light to illumine it The Veda is 
the word of God and as the words are the symbols of 

^ ** Bmhma tabdena t&varo gyhyate" [I.i. 1.]. 
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ideas, the Veda is a body of divine ideas or eternal 
impersonal {apauruseya), and infallible truths. 
Its validity is self- established {midaf^aiddha ) ; it is 
its own criterion. Divine truth is its own nmna- 
nent criterion. Its univei-sality and eternity is in no 
way affected by praiaya or cosmic dissolution as 
prafaya is only a periodic cosmic sleep that preoodoa 
the dawn of creation. Vedic thought is, in a 

potentiality, contained in tho divine nature, and, along 
with the will of God to create tho world, the Veda 
which IS His redemptive light illuminoH the soul of tho 
First-born and of tho other makera of tho world, and 
becomes explicit to the seers of the spirit {mantntdt'itH- 
turah). These Vedic Dais have a soul-sight of the 
divine content and tho Upanisada are the outpour- 
ings of their intuitive insight, S'niti being thus an 
immediate knowledge of tho Infinite is self-posited 
(svcdasHiddha) and absolutely valid (anapekm) but 
Smrti has no authority of its own as its conclusions 
are deduced from arruti {s'rntimpekm}. They are 
therefore known respectively as pmtyakm or intui- 
tions and anumdna or deductions. * When there is a 
conflict between the immediate truths of n^ruti and the 
mediate truths of sm^ti, the former alone is to be 
relied on, and, in oases of conflict among the 
themselves, as for example, between the metaphysical 
theories of Kapila and the moral rule® of Manu, their 

^ "Pratyaksam krutih, anuminam an^ih.*’ [Liii, $181. 
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validity is tested by reference to the coherence of the 
smrti as a whole and ultimately to the self-evident 
authority of the ti'ruti which is the bedrock of all 
Vedautic reasoning. 

The Vaiyakaranm have a theory of sphota or the' 
subtle and eternal significative unit manifested by 
articulate sounds in language, but Bhaskara following 
Upavarsa, the commentator on the Mhnamsa 8utras, 
rejects it as complicated and unnecessary. Similarly, 
the view of certain nnmUmsakas, that Vedic impera- 
tives alone have full moaning and statements on 
accomplished facts {siddhaparavakya) like Brahman 
are not authoritative, is combated on the ground that,, 
both in worldly life and in the Vedas, meanings are 
attached directly, not merely to imjieratives, but 
to affirmations also, and that the authoritative 
nature of the s'ruH, being dependent solely on itS' 
being impersonal (cipaunttteya) and consequently 
aruipekm (not requiring confirmation from other 
sources of knowledge), holds good in respect of 
affirmations about Brahman as well as of the 
imperatives of duty laid down.^ Thus the texts about 
creation are as valid as the results of sense perception.* 
BhSLskara accepts the mlmummka principle of tihe 

relative importance of S'ruti, Lihga, VakyUt. 

*■«*«#»* 

1 Apauruseyatvam hi kireujam ; tacca avisisfam.** 

[I. i. 4j. 

• “ S'fftivSkyamapi siddharSpa avabodhakaxn.**" 

fl.’i. i]. 
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Prakarana, Sthana and Samakhi/a. The lucsaning 

♦ 

of the text is determined by the context and the 
primary sense is preferred to the iinpliod. Like 
other Vedantins, Bhaskara also accepts the unity 
of thought that underlies a specific BpaniwwTic topia 
The same truth is introduced, developed and Hummed 
up in a given topic. Consistent interpretation therefore 
requires that there should be ekarinnya in iipakrama 
and upasamhara. ^ 

Employing the above teste of interpretation, 
Bhaskara concludes that the principle of hhetia- 
bheda is the central truth of Vodinta and this ih the 
key-note of his system. Itoality or Brahman i« an 
identity that is immanent in differences and couHtitutes 
them. That too infinite finitisos itself is a fact and! 
not a fiction. The absolute is not out of all relation 
to the finite but is the ground of all relationH and 
their logical prius and pre-supposition. The finite is 
sustained by the infinite, but the infinite is not n©o<»- 
conditioned by the finite. The finite as the 
predicate qualifies and conditions the absolute. JtoSi* 
kara selects toe typical Upani^ic judgmente that 
•emphatically bring out this bh&dubhBda relation 
between toe finite self and toe infinite. The aspect 
Of unity (abheda) is declared by the following texts s 
* Thou twcF’THSaC Ch., VI. 8 to 16 ; * There is no 
other seer but He,’ Br. Up., Ill vii. 28 ; ‘ This self is 

^ “Upakramopasambirayoh fklrthatvam,’*’ [I, i, laj. 
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Brahman,’ Br. Up., II. v. 19 ; ‘ The fishermen are 

Brahman, the slaves are Brahman. Brahman 
are these gamblers ; men and women are Brahman,’ 
(Brahma Sukta of Bamhitopanisad ;) ‘ Woman art 
thou and man and boy and gui. Thou art the old 
man moving with a stick,’ Sv. Up., IV. 3. The 
following texts declare bheda : ‘ There are two un- 
born, one knowing, the otlior not knowing, one strong, 
the other weak,* Sv. Up., 1. 9 ; ‘The Lord of Nature 
and of the souls, the luler of the cjualities, the cause of 
bondage, of existence and of the release from Samsara,* 
6v. Up., VI. 1() ; ‘ lie is the cause, the Lord of the 

Lords of the organs,’ Sv. Up., Vl. 9 ; * One of the two 
eats the sweet fruit, without eating the other looks on,’ 
Sv. Up., IV. G, also Mund., HI. i. 1 ; ‘Having known 
Him only, one passes beyond death,’ Sv. Up., HI. 8 ; 
‘Ho who dwells within the self,’ Br., HI. vii. 22 Madhy. 
Patha ; ‘ Ho should be sought, He should be meditated 
on,’ Oh. Up., VIll. vii. 1; ‘He who, one, eternal, intelli- 
gent, fulfils the desires of many, eternal, intelligent 
beings,’ Kftth. Up,, 11. v. 13; ‘The Lord of every- 
thing and the Buler of the self,' Taitti. Up., NarS., 10 ; 
‘Embraced by the all-intelligent Self, he knows 
nothing that is without, and nothing that is within,* 
Xir. Up., IV. iii. 21 ; ‘ Mounted by the all-lntelligeut 
Self, this self of the body goes,’ By, Up., IV. iii. 35. 
These two sets of a'^rutia togetiier estahMi the 
bheduhhmia relation, and the Mnndaka statesnent; 
*' He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman,” HL 
ii. 9, afifirms ^ essential unity of the two in the state^ 
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of mukti and this is confirined by tho Brfuttlamnya 
text : ‘ But when the self has bocoiuo all for him, where- 
with should he see another,” IV. v. 1.'). Thc^Sf/f/ Vi{iyU 
in the Chand.oqya Upanisad asserts the principle of 
identity in dilTerence m the x-elation between Brahman 
and the world of celana and (wetanti. 

This same principle is alllrmod by tho judf^iiumtH of 
sense-perception and reasoning (jiratudkmt and 
anmnana). Beality is dotormuiod by cognitions which 
are not sublated by valid moans of proof, Hoahty as 
an inter-related whole is not a more aggregarto of 
indifferent parts but a pervading identity that is roifcl- 
ised in the differences, and tho two iwpuctH of identity 
and difference aro distinguishablo hut not divisible. 
The clearest oxaniplos of this truth aro afforded by the 
judgments which express tho relation between cause 
and effect and genus and species. I'he aspect of 
abheda is brought out in tho causal and tho gonorie 
states, but, when we think of the effect and the 
individuals forming the genus, we einphaeise tho idea 
of difference.^ In the judgments : ** This pot is made 
of olay," “ this jewel is made of gold,” tho offoot i» 
surely contained in, and continuous with, the cause, 
liikewise in the judgment ; “This cow is short-horned ” 
the genus is realised in the species. The effect is a 
real manifestation and not a oontradiotion of the cause. 
The particular subsists and persists and is in no way 

1 “ Klryarfipe^a ninitvaaa abhedab 

El. i. 13. 
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sublated by tho universal ; universality and individuality 
are harmonised in the rhythm of reality. It is true that 
opposites like light and darkness, or heat and cold cannot 
co-exist in tho same thing at the same time, but it is 
absurd to argue from this that difference giut effected 
or particular aspect, and non-difforence giia causal or 
universal aspect, are not simultaneously perceived in 
the same thing, for there is no such inner contradiction 
m tho ideas of generic character and individuality or of 
causal immanence and organic development. The 
reality of the causal connection is universal, necessary 
and absolute. Jt is irrelevant to appeal to tho abnor- 
mal experience of illusion in explaining the nature of 
reality. Tho illusion of two moons {dmeandra- 
hhnima) can bo ascribed to tho operation of physical 
and psychical defects and disorders. Besides, tho deter- 
mination of truth on the analogy of such subjective and 
abnormal experiences would land us in subjectivisnu 
and nihilism. But the theory of bhedubheda is baaed 
on tho integrity of normal experience, satisfies tho 
tests of reasoning and s'ruti and does full justice to 
the philosophical demands of monism and pluralism 
without in any degree sharing in their defecta Tho 
absolute manifests itself in the finite and gives Sk 
moaning to it, A supra-relational absolute is devoid 
of content and has no continuity with our experiencxi 
All relational tibought fails in its attempt to transoend 
itself. Thus we fail to bridge the gulf between relafiontd 
thought and the absolute and are landed in agnosticism. 
There is no substance or subject without qualitiea 
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or connections of content (no guna without gunin or 
dharma without dharmin) ; and (juaUfication or 
determination is no contradiction of roality. The 
samUnya or the universal is owo and the visem 
or the particular is the many and the many emanates 
from the one and does not sublafcc it. lining is one 
and unconditionod, and booommg is the conditioned ; 
becoming is no illusion suporimposod on the one 
being. Brahman is one and the world of oatporienco 
(prapa-Uaa) varies. “ The ono remains and the 
many change and pass " and Jihuskara illuatratee 
this truth in a variety of ways. From the same 
clayey stuff, the potter moulds a vase or an urn. 
The sea is one limitless expanse hut the waves 
raising therefrom vary and vanish. Firo melts wax 
hut hardens clay. The sun illumines all things 
hut, when its light is refracted, it ia Btaincxl and 
separated into numerous spectral colours. The 
or the air that animates the body is one but it 
functions in five different ways, A km' a is 

all-pervasive but the Akm^a in one v««el ia 
different from that in another. Mamm is one 
single psychical content, hut its working varies with 
phygftcal and psychical conditions. Brahman ia the 
one unconditioned Being, and the finite, with all its 
wealth of colour and detail, is only the wdf evolution 
of the One. Beality reveals the self and does not veil 
it. 
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CAUSALITY. 

The idea of the Upudhis or conditionateness of the 
absolute furnishes the raztiori d'etre of Bhaskara’s 
epistemology- The theory of causality is to BhSskara 
what the theory of Avulya is to S'aiikara and that of 
Karma to Bamanuja. It connotes not merely a 
mechanical or teleological idea but the free causality 
of God, including the first cause as well as the final, 
and the validity of this meaning is derived apriori from 
the S'astra itself. Causality as a mechanical theory 
commits us to infinite regress, but efficient and 
immanent causality implies power and purpose. The 
absolute idealist regards la'varatva or cosmic Lordship 
as a limitation of the absolute by degrading Is'vara to 
the empirical level and subjecting him to the dialectic 
difficulties of the empirical notions of causality. 
BhSskara regards himself as a loyal expositor of S'ruti 
and maintains that Brahman in the causal state is the 
unconditioned and in the effected state is the condi- 
tioned or the finita Causality is neither a contradiction 
nor an external relation but a process of solf-limitation- 
Cause is temporally and logically prior to the effect 
but the two are different aspects of the same reality. 
In spite of temporal and spatial differences, they 
have an identical reference to reality. The effect 
is contained in the cause or the ground but is 
not contradicted by it. The Upaniaadic idea of the 
innnanence of Brahma in prapafica c an in no sense 
be construed as a denial of the cosmic objective 

a 
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reality. Truth is not subjoctivo or roUwant to human 
needs and experioacos but a 

constraining reality independent of Hubjeotivo 
conditions. Colour blindness, foi* oxainple, does not 
alter the existence of colour. The same sun shines 
on the wicked as well as the votary of t>od and its 
objective reality does not depend on the eye that sees 
it. Similarly, the world cannot bo a fiction to tlie 
seeker after release and a fact to the empirically 
minded {mithya to the rnnmukHu and titttyti to 
others).* If reality were subjective and contingent, 
there would be no reality at all. The analogy of the 
illusory double moon perceived through ilefectivo 
eye-sight is inapplicable to the world as there is no 
valid reason to disbelieve the ovidonco of the Henses* 
If the illusory nature of the world is Ktatcd to be 
based on the teaching of the /mint, that illusion 
should last for ever. Besides, it will bo showir later 
that the s' antra does not teach the doctrine of 
illusion. Consequently, the assertion that the world 
is a fiction to some and a fact to others is entirely 
opposed to every test of truth and reality. Whatever 
is conditioned is no doubt finite and ftneting, but k 
not for that reaaon a contradiction and an illusion. 
There is no incompatibility between the aupreme self 
and the world of experience (j[)arumutman and 


i “ Narabhedinna hi ghyey* wteims*sad«»aty»tl . 

fl. if d. 1 
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prapailca), between the transcendental and the 
empirical, but a real transition and passage from the 
one to the other. The cosmos is the expression of 
the free causality and solf-directive activity of 
Brahman and this truth alone gives a valid meaning 
to the reality of miiMi. 

Bhaskara thus employs the realistic principle of 
Hatkdryavada or the theory of immanent causality, 
and uses all his dialectic skill in defending it and 
demolishing the riva]_ theories, in his exposition of the 
Sad VidyZt and the A.ranibhanddhikarana, ParinSma 
is a real identity in difforonco and is a vikara 
and not a vivaria. The Sutra insists on 
the immanence, the organic unity and the 
continuity of causality. The cause contains the 
effect potentially and the effect is the cause actualised. 
The difference between the cause and the effect 
18 in condition and not in kind (avasthuhheda 
and not atynntahheda). Bhaskara first vanquishes 
the Vais'osika doctrine of amtkarya vUda which 
asserts the absolute diffbronce (atyaniahhada) between 
cause and effect and the creation of the existent from 
the non-existent. If in the judgment “ this pot is 
made of clay,” the cause is amt or non-existent in the 
effect and not pre-existent and the effect is produce ^ 
out of nothing, clay may as well produce curd or a 
piece of cloth, If there be a potency in the cause to 
account for the effect, then that potency m either 
eternal (nitya) or not eternal {aniiya). If it b© 
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eternal, the effect would bo an eternal boconung. If 
it be not eternal, then it should bo caused by some- 
thing external to it and so on ad i>ijhiitum, 

Bhashara then states the case o£ the Alaimvadin 
and condemns it as a theory subversive of all Austraic 
knowledge* The Mayavadm regards the effect as a 
jfigment of reality which somehow comes into beiiiK 
and ascribes the character of dreams to the whole 
phenomenal process. According to this theory, the 
world of experience is unreal (dsatya) and non-existent 
(abhava) like the horn of a hare. Causality is a 
magical show and has no logical constraint. Our 
whole experience is a false reading of the absolute 
based on the perception of mere apiieacances 
and is as conventional aa the letters of the alphabet 
and as unreal as the imaginini^ of an infatuated 
lover. They exist but have no reality. Kvon dreams 
sometimes have a prophetic ami |>ermanent 
nature and the cosmic dream may claim to have 
a certain amount of reality like them, but the 
claim to truth is not really justiffed, iieaiden, the 
idea of negation does not arise at the empirical 
level, and it is only when the true nature of reality is 
intuited in the paramarthika state that the world 
dream vanishes of its own accord. The phenomenal 
process then ceases to be, and the absolute alone la. 
The came of ais co^WonJe m5,a; it i. fmnkly 
a statement of the contoadictionB of life and is ulli- 
mately inexplicable. When this neaoienoe la removed 
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by the knowledge of the absolute, the world-illusion 
vanishes and the riddle is dissolved. In combating this 
theory Bhaskara adduces very nearly the same 
arguments as BamSnuia. 

In a rational account of reality which challenges and 
destroys dialectically the definitions of others, the theory 
of the inexplicability (cxmr meanly atva) of avidya 
merely tries to silence the spirit of logical enquiry and 
there is no transition from the logical to the alogical. 
If causality is a bare identity, it is self-explanatory but 
such a relation is no explanation. If illusion is an 
experience, reason demands its causal explanation, and 
indefinability is no explanation at all. If causality is an 
illusion, the knowledge, which removes this illusion, 
is itself an experience and therefore an illusion and 
BrahmagnEna which removes avidyu is also a case of 
avidyS^ When the employment of hetu, which is the 
heart of the whole reasoning process is distrusted, the 
whole science of controversy and conviction falls to 
the ground, and MdySvSda ceases to be a tMda or 
theory. The stuflf of Miyi or avidyi is out there as a 
s'akti or idhEra and the theory cannot escape the 
charge of dualism. Illusion, as an experience, is m 
real as normal experience, and, while the object 
perceived may be false, the subject that experiences 
the illusion is not itself an illusion. Illusion is due 
to the operation of real causes like physical and 
mental disorders. Bmpirioal life is nolesJUmtoa 
but a real experience conditioned by the adjunote cd 
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sensibility and samsaritva* Tho false imaginings of 
infatnated love are, no donbt, a folly and a failing, 
bnt they persist as the most potent fact and factor 
of our experience. Idealism, in all its fonns, starts 
with the subject and finally lapses into subjoctiviHiu, 
and mUyavada, realising tho nihilistic cOTudusion to 
which the Buddhistic VigHonavadn and Msdhynmika 
epistemology inevitably drive it falls back on realism 
at least at the empirical level. 

The Sunkhya theory of parinUmavSida gives a 
mechanical account of causality and fails to explain 
the teleological nature of evolution, and tho idea 
of a soulless pradhsna passing from tho potential 
into the actual lacks spiritual spontaneity and 
the creative urge. The mechanical theory ignores 
the validity of thought and the value of spiri- 
tual personality. The Sahkhya has to admit 
the reality of final causes; but, in the absolute^ 
dualism that he creates between punim and pra* 
krti, he finds no place for the idea of imma- 
nent causality and purpose, and he contrives variom 
devices to bridge the chasm between the two. He 
resorts to the analogies of milk becoming curd, the 
lodestone drawing pieces of iron, tho mirror and tt» 
reflection and the two pilgrims of whom one is blind 
and the other lame. But ail these analogies are 
irrelevant and unsound and metaphors cannot be 
a substitute for metaphysics. The first is mechanical, 
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as milk changes into cnrd in a natural way. 
The second connotes an inherent power which is 
neither in ptirusa nor in prak^ti. The third makes 
the reality of mukti, or freedom a mere make- 
helieve, as the Jiva that seeks mukti is itself a 
reflection of Purusa and not a real self and the 
last misses the whole point of the analogy as 
both the pilgrims are intelligent. Lastly, the 
theory of proximity (SannulkSnamStra) is a mere 
external relation riddled with the fallacies of mrodha^ 
vyabhicapra and ataiddha. I’roximity may result in 
eternal creation without involution and afford no 
scope for mukti. The Sankhy<z theory does not 
sufficiently insist on the reality of the subject-object 
relation, the finite self, its sins and sufferings, and its 
final unity with the absolute which is the ground and 
goal of all experience. The world cannot guide itself 
without God and the whole theory is therefore 
opposed to Vedsntic teaching. 

The atomic view of the VaiSesika goes to the 
other extreme and while recognising the eternity of 
the atoms and the will of god as the operative cause, 
it entirely denies the reality of causal immanence. 
The theory of adtafa applies neither to the 
mechanical atoms {acatana) nor to the souls which 
are absolutely distinct from them and are ultimately 
devoid of consciousness in mOksa. The view of 
aamavsya relation peculiar to this system is external 
and unnecessary and lands us in the fallacy of 
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infinite regress. The relation is external to the 
relata and yet the relation is required and this goes 
on endlessly. If cause and effect as antecedent 
and consequent are separate and successive 
as avayava and avaijavin we cannot at the same 
time say that they are inseparably related (aprthak- 
siddha visesana). The theory of atomic causation is 
equally futile. Atoms (paramanu) should be considered 
as either active or passive. They cannot be active as 
they subsist in a state of passivity in pra{aya. They 
cannot be passive, for if they are passive, there is no 
creation. Nor can they be both as the terms are con- 
tradictory. The atoms either have eternal form or 
are formless, both of which are inadmissible for 
similar reasons. Pluralism and atomism fail to 
satisfy the philosophic demand for unity. 

The Buddhistic theory of causality is only a 
part of its negative logic. To the Buddhist, 
reality which is both physical and psychical is only 
a phenomenal series, and a fleeting flux. It is a 
mere complex or ^gregate of the akartdhas. Beality 
is neither an identity nor a difference nor both, but 
a ceaseless becoming. But becoming without 
being is unthinkable, and if it is traced toavtdys, this 
avidya itself has to be accounted for. The idea of 
physical order and personal identity is rooted in 
our normal experience and avidyE fails to explain 
this fact of persistence. AudyE, as a psychic complex, 
may affect our mental states, but it cannot cause 
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the physical order. If every physical or mental 
state IS particular and perishinj^, reality ceases to be 
objective and permanent. The doctrine of sahghata 
or samitdaya-satya which regards the individual as an 
aggregate of atoms or a psychic series is mere 
phenomenalism ; for if the atom or the sensation 
perishes, a combination of perishing states cannot 
make it permanent. If the antecedent is at once 
abolished, there is no meaning in speaking of the 
consequent. Then, anything may be the cause of 
anything else, and a mud pot may produce a mango. 
If the theory of momentary mental modification 
(kmnika oigilana) were seriously maintained, then 
there would be no personality, and no moral respon- 
sibility, and life would become impossible. The 
Buddhist realist is himself constrained to admit the 
reality of causal persistence and continuity and 
recognise extra-mental existence. The Buddhistic 
idea of abhsva is equally untenable and idle, as bare 
negation without a positive affirmation is inconceiv- 
able. How can ahhsva or bare negation produce 
bhsm or positive affirmation ? If all things pass away, 
why is ifcosa regarded as an eternal and all-pervading 
substance ? A belief in the theory of karma and 
wasans without positing a persistent personality 
meets neither the demands of logical stability nor 
the claims of moral responsibility. 

The rirgscam Buddhi st is a subjective idealist to 
whwSrr5iTty'''is'oHy^ of mental states, and 
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his position is equally untenable. Solipsism 
arises wheu the object is resolved into the 
subject. Every judgment is a single ideal content 
and, like dreams, has no reference to external things.. 
Vign^na is, like the dream state, without any objective 
basis and the difference between the waking state 
and dreams is only a difference in degree and not in 
kind. But this reasoning is a case of unsound 
analogy and involves the fallacy of Petitio PrincipU^ 
or arguing in a circle. It may be stated as follows : 
All dream cognitions are false because they are 
contradicted by cognitions in the waking state,, 
but the cognitions in the waking state are false 
as they are momentary. If externality is an illusion, 
how IS the illusion accounted for ? Every perceptive 
judgment pre-supposes the reality of external things 
and IS therefore objective and is not subjective and 
private like desire and aversion. If the world of space- 
time were dissolved into a more mental series, then 
there would be no knowledge or theory of knowledge 
at all. Sublation pre-supposes two contradictory 
propositions and no proposition can contradict itself. 
There can be no svatah niraksra but only a paratah 
bndha. It is impossible to prove the truth of a 
cognition on the basis of its non-contradiction at any 
time. The law of contradiction as applied to subjective 
knowledge would become a bare identity without 
any basis in objective reality. The doctrine of 
Alayavign^na is built -on perishing psychical 

ft# M m (bM* p I ^ 4..tr H . ti ll -j; w > f ^ j. 
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material and IS therefore a baseless fabric without 
any adfiSra or substratum. In the history of 
Buddhism, realism leads to subjectivism and scepti- 
cism is the logical conclusion of both. 

The theory of hhedahheda is fi-ee from all these 
fallacies and the spiritual unity which it reveals 
is the basis and background of all differences 
and reconciles monism and pluralism. The Jaina 
theory of predication known as i^aptabhaiujl affirms 
nothing and denies nothing. A truth that is 
partly ti-ue and partly false is no truth at all. 
Besides, the same thing cannot bo both true and 
false- But it may be maintained that the predica- 
tions refer to the relativity of knowledge and the 
different view-points as they are said to inhere in the 
nature of the thing itself (svampa). If the nvar^pa 
or essential nature cannot be defined, then there is 
no nia'caya gnsna or determinate knowledge at all. 
But no such charge can be levelled against the 
theory of bhedabheda vSda with which it is often falsely 
identified. It asserts the reality of the causal relation 
in which Brahman exists as the unconditioned one 
and the conditioned many and integrates idealistic 
logic with that of realism. 



CHAPTER III 
ONTOLOGY 

VedSntic ontology is developed m the clearest and 
most classical manner in the sad vidya of the 
Oh. Up., VI. 2, and systematised in the first 
chapter of the Sutras. If, as the western critic says,^ 
Sankara mainly relies for his idealism on the 
teachings of Ysgnavalkya, and Eamanuia finds the 
surest support for his theory in the AntarySmi 
Brahmana (Byhad. Up., VII. vii), Bhaskara turns to 
UddSlaka for the foundations of the bhedabheda 
theory. The sad vtdya defines Brahman as the sat 
without a second externalising itself as the manifold 
of material things and thinking things. Brahman 
is the unconditioned, beyond the categories of time, 
space, and causality; but, by its infinite ^akti, it 
finitises itself into thinkers and things. Brahman 
thus exists in three forms known as ksrana, kurya^ 
And jiva. The first connotes Parames* vara, the 
lord of all beings, eternal, infinite, omniscient and 
omnipotent Brahman in the fulness of being and 
bliss, power and perfection. But by His creative 
urge, He wills the many and becomes the many. 
When the infinite becomes the finite, He differen- 
tiates Himself into the jivas or the subjects of 
.experience and the acetana or the objects of 
experience. The infinite itself thinks all things and 

^ This view is not accepted by the Acfryis. All 
Vedintins rely on all Upanisadlc texts. 
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creates all creators. When we say the absolute consti- 
tutes the relative, we do not mean there is a relative 
absolute. Mere relativity ends in subjectivity, just 
as the absolute as absolute becomes a more abstrac- 
tion. The bhedabheda theory corrects this one-sided- 
ness by its conception of causal immanence. 
Brahman, in the causal state, is the transcendental 
being beyond subjectivity and the mmaSramandalat 
beyond the stars above and the soul within ,* but, in 
the effect aspect, the infinite incarnates into the 
finite and becomes the finite. The eternal enters 
into the empirical and becomes the empirical. 
The two are correlative and not contradictory. 
While Brahman limits itself into the names and 
forms of the world, the world does not exhaust the 
whole, even as the waters of the ocean constitute the 
waves while the waves do not constitute the ocean. 

There is no distinction between the absolute of 
metaphysics and the god of religion. Both express 
the same reality which is realisable by intuition 
alone. A supra-relational experience is a contradic- 
tion in terms. The infinite is not a negation of the 
finite but is its positive affirmation and fulfilment 
and is both intelligent and intelligible and can be 
apprehended and attained by the fiva freed from itS' 
conditionateness. This intuitive apprehension is- 
impeded by the upadhis or the principle of ignorance 
and evil, fsmra is nowhere mentioned in the ijrati 
as a glorified aamsaHnt the first born of the absolute 
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having maximum of being and minimum of 
non-being,’ The Vedanta, as a philosophy of 
religion, dealing with mdksa, would be entirely 

stultified if the god of religion is less than the 
absolute and a concession to empirical consciousness. 
If the omniscience of the all-self is only nescience on 
a cosmic scale, there is no need for the grace of God 
or Guru, The absolute devoid of content provides no 
scope for moral aspiration and religious attainment. 
To say that Isvara is a samsUnn conditioned by 
cosmic illusion is a glaring instance of text-torturing 
and mere metaphysical imaginings. The ^stra 
emphatically declares the qualitative distinction 
between Isvara, the cosmic lord, and Jiva, the other 
(anya) who is a samsSrin. The MsySvadin himself 
recognises this in his philosophy of Saguna Brahman 
in which he contrasts the infinite Isvara, the 
omnipotent lord and ruler, with the jiva who is 
created, dependent and imperfect. But, when he 
comes to the religious aspect of ultimate destiny 
and realisation, Saguna Brahman is assigned to 
the empirical world of samsara, and promised 
salvation with the ceasing of the eternal world 
process. The lord of creation is then subject 
to the hazards and hardships of creation and the all- 
enveloping power of the cosmic figment, and while 
the Jiva attains muMi in this very life and 
returns to the absolute, Tivara's claim to the absolute 
is rejected and he is ultimately relegated to the 
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function of the first-born self or Hiranyagarhha„ 
The other theory of the Mai/avadin that Fsonra is 
a samsarm enveloped in oosmic fiction and the 
jiva IS its fragmentary fiction is opposed to all 
authority and experience. Being absolutely free, 
eternal, perfect, blissful, and immutable, he can- 
not court imprisonment in empirical life. Logically 
speaking individuation is the result of ignorance and 
Iswara is only a Jiva or the only Jiva ; Pika Jim 
vada thus brings out the subjectivistic implications 
of mere Md;tjavada. 

BhSskara, following the Swlrakara, establishes 
the truth of divine causality by eliminating the 
rival theories of S'ahkhya, VaUemJcat Bau^dha and 
Jaina. He first repudiates the Ss,iikhya contention 
that the &advidya refers to the P'radhd.na as the 
Sat without a second that accounts for the universe. 
The problem of philosophy so clearly stated by 
iSvetaketu, the seeker after salvation, is “What is that 
odes' a by knowing which everything is known ” ? 
The Saitkhya theory that it is pradhoffia is entirely 
opposed to reasoning, revelation and the rules of 
Vedantic interpretation. The terms aiksaia and 
Atman cannot be explained away as mere figures of 
speech. No mechanism is known to seek for 
mukti, and volition and feeling can in no sense be 
ascribed to the non-living. Freedom and mechanism 
are entirely opposed, and the self can never be the 
secretion of matter. Besides, the higher alone caA 
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explain the lower and not the lower the higher. 
^tman is the snprenae reality which is the centre 
and source of all beings. Thus the thesis or the 
pfatigfia contained in the text “It willed to be the 
many” {tadaiksata bahusyam) entirely rules out 
the mechanical origin of the world and establishes 
the immanent causality of Tkvara. 

The reference to avyakta in the Kathopanisad 
passages I. in. 11 and II. vi. 7, 8, as higher than mahat 
and less than jpurusa, is not to the corresponding 
terms as used in the Silhkhya system, just as the 

words Purusam MahSntam in the Purusa 8ukta and 

• « 

Sv. Up., III. 8, refer neither to the SSnkhya mahat 
nor the Sahkhya purusa but to the supreme lord. 
The triple coloured qja of Sv. Up., IV. 5 and Tai. 
Nara., xii, and the two ajas enjoying and rejecting 
her, refer not to the Sshkhya praki^ti and piiruaa 
independent of Isvara, but to the world of experience 
and experiencing subjects or jivas as evolutea or 
fulgurations of Tsoara. Further, the enjoyment of the 
world by the worldly and the rejection of its values by 
the wise indicate thatirws differ from one another, 
though they aie essentially one in God, just like 
waves and foam which are distinct from one another 
but are all essentially one with the waters of the 
ocean. Hence, it is also appropriate that when the 
aeeker after salvation is released from samaira, the 
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other jivas ^ abide in their own separate and 
samsEric being. 

The statement in the Tait. Up., Anand. 7, “ It of 
itself, evolved into the world ” proves beyond 
all doubt that isoara by His own pariridnia sakti 
emanates into the universe and sustains it.' But 
how can the indivisible niravayava Brahman evolve 
into the world ot form and matter in the same 
manner as milk which is divisible (sdvayava) changes 
to curd ? BhSskara replies that sd.vcvyavatva is not the 
cause of the transformation of milk to curd, as, if 
that were so, water, being divisible should also' 
change to curd. Besides, if the capacity for trans- 
formation be grounded on divisibility, each com- 
ponent particle of the changing milk should itself 
be divisible and the argument would lead to infinite 
regress. As a matter of fact, however, the capacity 
for changing to curd is a separate property of milk 
quite independent of its being sdvayava or niravayava. 
The whole is not composed of the parts but con- 
stitutes them and is not discrete but organic. 
The chief point in the theory of parip^ma is its 
insistence on the principle of self-differentiation as 
opposed to external origination. Just as the spider 
weaves its own web and the nyagrodha (banyan) 

^ “ Evam ekasmin mukte paro na mucyeta it! 
upapadyate bandha mokm vyavaatbl." Cl* Iv. 10.| 

‘ "Katham punah itmanah kirajpun aambhavati ityiba 
pariptoit iti.” [1. iv. SG.J 
3 
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seed evolves into a mighty tree, Brahman, by virtue 
of His Infinite energy (Sv. Up., VI. 8) differentiates 
Himself into the manifold without being affected 
thereby. 

Bhashara next turns his attention to the Vdisesika 
theory of atoms and adrstas and absolutely rejects 
it as it contradicts Manusmrti and other scXstras. Its 
doctrine of causality makes God only an external 
designer and practically ousts Him from the 
cosmic scheme, Keality is either a visesa or a 
sdmanya or both. It cannot be the first because no 
unity can be extracted out of plurality ; it cannot be 
the second as it will lead to the abstract universal. 
The third is an identity in difference and it avoids the 
mistakes of both. The world is a universe and not a 
multiverse and forms the concrete content of the 
cosmic self. The Buddhist schools are confessedly 
atheistic and positivistic. They start with hypotheti- 
cal realism and end with solipsism, negation and 
nihilism. Reality is according to them a phenomenal 
and perishing flux without any underlying identity. 
If the doer dies every moment and the deed 
alone lives, then there is no moral responsibility or 
retribution, and even in the doctrine of CUayavip^nut 
the version of Buddhism which comes nearest 
to VedXntic reality, there is a mere series 
without any substantiality. The theory of a 
plurality of souls each of which is aU'pervad^ and 
infinite is a glaring self-contxadiotion. If iae sonli 
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are infioite, how can they admit of quantitative 
measurement ? The Mdhesvara theories which 
accept the Lordship of Isvara as the operative cause 
of the world fail to explain divine immanence and 
the existence of moral evil. BhSskara does not reject 
the pamcaratra system but he condemns its doctrine of 
successive emanation and the origination of the finite 
self,^ as it contradicts the Vedic idea of the eternity 
of the self and furnishm no basis for immortality. 

We may now take up Bhiskara’s interpretation of 
the different Upanisadic topics relating to the causal- 
ity and the attributes of Brahman which are discussed 
by the Sutras. In defining the supreme end of 
man, the Tait. Up., (A.nand., 6 and 8), adopts the 
language of aesthetics and predicates unconditioned 
bliss as the essential nature of Brahman. But the 
Puccha BrahmavCdin or the Mdn/HvQdin distinguishes 
between Sagwm Brahman and Ntrguna Brahman 
and predicates bliss to the Baguna Brahman for 
the following three reasons : — The whole topic 
explicitly refers to the absolute, which transcends 
all ideas of determination or predication igaia 
vQpo nivartante aprQpya manasu saha^ Tait. 
Up., Aneud., 4) and hence the t^t regarding 

* But Bhiskara is not fair to the theory at it is based 
not on the idea of origination or emanation, but on thait 
of divine inunanence in a fourfold form in the finite self 
to satisfy devotional needs. Likewise his criticism af 
Md,yMda is not quite fair to Its mystic side. 
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the blissful nature of Brahman must necessarily 
refer to the lower Saguna Brahman of whom 
predications are possible. Secondly, the term 
anandamaya in Tait. Up., Anand., 5, cannot refer 
to Brahman as the suffix mayai implies modification 
ivikara) as in the case of annamaya, prariamayn^ 
etc. Besides, the idea of organs like the head of love 
(priya Hr as) which are attributed symbolically to 
the anandamaya cannot be ascribed to the absolute. 
Finally, even if the suffix mayaf be taken to connote 
not vikQra or modification but only prucurya or 
maximized bliss, it would necessarily introduce the 
negative element of non-bliss or suffering ; and, since 
Brahman is absolute, the term anandamaya, imply- 
ing maximum bliss and minimum pain, signifies only 
Saguna Brahman. 

Bhaskara dismisses this theory of two Brahmans 
as the Indeterminate and the Determinate as 
a mere speculation full of fallacies and fancies and 
treats it as a typical case of Hutahani and aHuta 
kalpana. The whole topic really relates to the 
absolute as the Determinate. It begins with the state- 
ment in AnandL 1, Brahmavid Qpnoti param (he 
who knows Brahman attains the highest) and ends 
with the text in Anand. 8 that the Vidvan attains the 
blissful Brahman. The beginning and the end 
(upakrama and upasamhara) thus discuss the same 
ultimate reality which is characterised as the blissful 
Brahman, and make no reference to two Brahmans. 
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The suffix mayaf does not indicate that anamla 
is an appearance of the absolute to be transcended 
ultimately, but only the abounding or highest blisa 
without the possibility of any imperfection. Brahman 
is infinitely blissful and the pleasures of sensibility 
are but partial expressions of the absolute bliss and 
are not sublated by it. The &ruti adopts a calculus 
of pleasures in a progressive scale of values and ends 
with the highest bliss of Brahman. Just as moon- 
light fades into nothing before sun-light, the pleasures 
of life pale into insignificance when compared to the 
rapture of divine bliss. A quality is a quality of some 
substance and bliss is the determining attribute of 
Brahman. If not, the only other alternative would be 
the acceptance of the Vaise^ka view that ananda is 
only a negation of suffering without any positive content 
which is opposed to the VedSntic idea of Brahmaa 
being absolute bliss and nirgwm would be a bar© 
concept without any content. Predication is not a 
perversion of reality but is its affirmation and the 
definition of Brahman as bliss means that Brahman 
has bliss. The idea of indefinability in the text 
of Tait Up., II, 4, (yato vQpo nivartante aprupya 
manasu saha), does not deny the posmbility of the 
knowledge of Brahman, but denies only its access!* 
bility to the mind tainted by desire. The logical highest 
is thus the same as the intuiMonal highest. When the 
huddhi is purified, it can realise the absolute and 
attain immortal bhss as revealed in the texts d^iycdei 
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tvagryayO, buddhyO., Kath. Up., X. iii. 12 and gnS/na 
prasudena vi^fuddha sattvaJi, Mund. Up. III. i. 8. 
The absurdity of treating Isfvara as a glorified 
samsdrin with maximum of pleasure and minimum 
of pain has already been pointed out. The text in 
Tait. Up., Anand., II. 1, “ He enjoys all the qualities 
with Brahman,” really refers to the attainment of 
Brahman with the determining qualities, and not to 
the pluralistic experience of qualities alone. In pure 
con sciousness there is identity of content between the 
subject and the predicate and this identity in differ- 
ence gives a monistic meaning to the pluralistic 
perfections. 

The Chandc^a texts I. vi. 6 and L vii. S that speak 
of the “Golden Person in the sun” and “the Iverson in 
the eye” do not refer to the finite self but to 
Farame/smra who, absolutely free from all imperfec- 
tions, assumes forms suited to the nature of the 
meditating devotee in the interests of his redemption 
and release. This form is no fictitious creation of 
muyd, but a real manifestation of the Lord and 
His redemptive impulse and the idea does not admit 
o£ any anthropomorphism. As He is not the 

elemental ether but is the Param&hOia, who 
shines as the immanent being of the whole universe, 
without being tainted by its imj^erfeotions. As 
jyotis^ He is not the physical light but is the supreme 
light jyotis) that illumines aU lights and 

shines eternally in the staks above and the souls witMn, 
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and at the same time transcends the light of suns 
selves. Brahman is the eternal prQna or 
the Life of onr life that sustains the whole universe 
like the axle supporting the spokes of a wheel. 
Vamadeva, the Vedic seer, attained this cosmic 
consciousness when he said : “I am the Sun, I am 
Hanu, etc.,” Bf. Up., I. iv. 10, and became one with the 
Brahman and attained Ekibh^va. The Upanisadic 
meditation on Brahman as the All-self in Oh. III. xiv. 
1 : “ All this is Brahman. It lives, moves and has its 
being in Him” is not to be identified with the pantheistic 
theory which ascribes the imperfections of the world 
to God, as He eternally loves the good and wills the 
true, satyaksma, satyasankalpa, and is the cosmic 
ground which only a purified mind can apprehend. 
“While it is true that Brahman becomes life and 
consciousness (prQna and manas), the converse that 
these are Brahman does not follow. This theory is 
free from the charges of vitalism and pan-psychism. 
The seeker after God is quite different from God Him- 
self. The subject-object relation is well brought out by 
the Gita which defines the immanence of Brahman in 
all beings. The monistic texts like ‘ thou art that' refer 
to the absolute as the unconditioned. The dualistio 
passages refer to the same Brahman when He is 
conditioned by the upQ/ihi$* The idieory of bhedCir 
bheda alone is acceptable to the SvMrakfSra and 
sanctified by samprad&ya or tradilaon. The i#wa is the 
am^a or element of the absolute which subjects Itself 
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*0 metaphysical and moral imperfections and gets impli- 
•cated in endless samsHra and suffering and when it is 
free becomes one with Brahman. The all- pervading 
(sarvagata) absolute incarnates into the hearts of 
beings (as sth&na for meditation) like the pervading 
iOikdia permeating the eye of a needle, with a view to 
rescue the finite from its finiteness, and even as the 
akQsa is not affected and destroyed by fire, so in the 
in-dwelling of the infinite in the finite, there is not the 
slightest trace of evil, error, or imperfection. The 
idea of mukti as fruition is not the figment of false 
knowledge but is a real attainment. The Kath. Up., 
I. iiL 1 that refers to the two beings entering into the 
cave asserts the distinction between the supreme 
self and its other. Though the jiva is really one 
with the infinite isajotlya^ mwmuimnbhiXva), it 

is, in the conditioned state, caught up in the trammels 
of karma. The one is really eternal and immut- 
able; but the other has its exits and entrances. 
The finite seeks the infinite and is separate from 

it. The Bf. Up. text in III. vii. 22, that defines 
Brahman as the inner ruler, immortal, that is 
immanent in all thinkers and things, refers to the 
Lord as ruler and redeemer {niyantd and amfta)* 
The idea of the antaryQmm most adequately brings 
out the truth of the bhedgLbheda relation. Both t]^ 
JCd'fiva and Mddhya.ndina readings emphasise the 
hheda aspect between the jiva and Brahman. ^ 

^ “Na hyasyisVmteh vacanam subbiml vacanamiva 
anidaraiaiyam." TI. ii. flO ] 
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These texts do not set forth the distinction between 
the metaphysical absolute and the Brahman spatial- 
ized for meditational needs. The perfect enters 
into the imperfect and then makes it perfect. 
Brahman is the only subject of knowledge, and, 
when the text refers to two subjects, it does not 
speak of their logical contradiction to be transcended 
in the self-identity of the absolute, but brings 
out the bheddJbheda relation between the two. The 
text in Mund. Up., I. i. 6 that defines Brahman 
negatively does not deny determination, it only 
affirms the transcendental perfections of Saguna Brah- 
man. As stated in the succeeding text IL i. 2, 
Brahman is the real reality that is different both from 
<akmra or pi’odhQ/na and from the jiva. The 
meditation on the Vaiivdnara self in Ch. Up., V. 
xi. 6 refers, as Jaimini says, to the Supreme Self as 
He alone pervades the organism of the universe. The 
term aetu or bund of immortality in Mund. Up., II. ii, 
5 does not connote mere consciousness without con- 
tent but points to paramotma as the goal of immortal 
life. The Sutra L iii. 6, bhedavyapadeidJt, finally 
establishes the distinction between Ismra and ovoa 
as the subject and the object of experience. The 
Bhuma Vidyd. insists on the meditation of Brahman 
as the blissful self, that is the life of our life, in which 
alone the jtva finds temporary rest in sleep and 
eternal stability in mukH. In both, the jiva is 
viewed as being soaked through and through by the 
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infinite and yet different from it. The term akmra 
employed by YagAavalkya in Bf- Up., III. viii. 8 has- 
mo reference to the Siiiikhyan pradhuna but con- 
notes the cosmic ruler under whose command 
(praidsana) nature performs its duty in a uniform 
way. Brahman is the supreme self parfit para 
of Pra^na Up., V. 5, superior to the jlimijfuma, 
the relative self, with physical and motapliysical 
imperfections of avidya and karma {ghantth mTiriili 
avidy&karmahhyQ;m murtibhQvam U,pamiah Jlmih) 
and the goal of Brahmaloka mentioned there is 
appositional with Brahman, and, in no way, indicates 
the world of Hiranyagarbha. The Sutra I. iii. Ifi- 
does not contemplate any distinction between 
8agu^ Brahman and Mrgum Brahman based 
on the view of self-stultification. The Dahara Vidyu 
text in Ch. Up., VIII. i. fi defines Brahman as 
the perfect self which sustains and supports the 
world of relativity. The reference in VIIL B, 4 to* 
aamutthUna or ascent and upasampatti or attain- 
ment clearly brings out the reality of ascending to* 
and attaining Brahman. The jiva m Brahman 
obscured by avidya^ k(%ma and karmUt t^nd when it< 
is purified, it shines in its eternal light illumining, 
all hghts. The idea of the self as of the aisje of the 
thumb (angu^tharndfra pumfa) in Eiath. Up., II. iv. 
12-13 refers not to the finite or spatialiaed self but the 
infinite, meditated on as the finite. BhSidcam thus* 
closely follows the method of the Sutra and establuOtes. 
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the nature of reality as Saguna Brahman by contro- 
verting all the rival theories. Brahman is the absolute 
being (hUrancitma) with boundless qualities and 
perfections. The same Brahman exists in the 
conditioned form as the world of nature ikCLryOtinu) and 
the world of souls {jivdtma). The idea of the absolute 
as and in the conditioned is according to BbSskara^ 
the only view that satisfies the authority of id,stra 
(revelation), sampradaya (tradition) and other tests of 
truth and is entirely opposed to the theory of MayTi- 
vada based on the law of contradiction and self- 
identity, and the theistic conclusions based on eternal 
distinctions. 



CHAPTER IV 
COSMOLOGY 

Udayanacarya, the famous logician, refers to the 

Brahm.a PariMma Vada of Bhaskara, and this idea 
* * 

•strikes the key-note of the cosmological theory of 
Bhaskara. PaririRma is the principle of the self- 
■differentiation of Brahman. The Veda is a body of 
•divine truths, which abides potentially in the state of 
prala[/a or dissolution, and, when the divine creative 
impulse asserts itself, it manifests itself again and 
illumines the minds of the world-makers and becomes 
the intuitions of seers and saints. Consequently, it is 
the only source of the knowledge of the cosmic order, 
Bhaskara seeks the foundation of his ideas in the 
truths of revelation and posits a twofold hkii in 
Brahman known as jiva pari^ma and acaiana 
parii^md, or hhoktr hkti and bhogya iaktu 
Brahman is the unconditioned one; but, in His 
infinite wisdom, purity and power, He enters into 
the finite and emanate into the multiplicity of names 
.and forms. Finite existence is therefore distinguish- 
able into the jha, theaubj^t of experience ibhoktujif 
.and the ac&tana or the object of experience {hhogya). 
Finite selves and material states thus constitute the 
whole universe of prapa^On In discussing this truth 
jmd demolishing antagonistic theories, Bhaskara shows 
ilia polemic ingenuity and dialectic power. The 
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Sad Vidya of the Chandogya Upanisad, VL2, furnishes’' 
to him the classical text of cosmology. Its thesis is- 
the discovery of the one by knowing which every- 
thing else is realised, and thus, at the very outset, it 
brings out the identity of the operative and the imma- 
nent cause. Boality is the self-existent Sat without 
a second which is absolutely devoid of differentiation 
in the pralaya state. The multitudinous variety of 
names and forms that make up the universe is absorbed, 
in the absolute like salt dissolved in water. The 
effect disappears in the cause but is not thereby 
destroyed or contradicted, and, when the world form 
vamshes, its potentiality remains as a part of the 
divine content ; creation is nothing but the renewal 
of cosmic life and activity. Brahman wills to be the- 
manifold and becomes the manifold by His own infinite 
power of parinUma* Creation follows pralaya like 
day following night. The world is a living process- 
sustained by periodic pause and repose alternating, 
with activity, and this process is an infinite series and 
itis drift is to relieve the i*vas from their self-imposed 
l i mitations. This may be a puzzle but is no pretem 
sion. The expression sadeva etc., in Ch., VI. ii, X. 
connotes causality and not inner contradiction. 
Wflferentiation is in no way a denial of the absolute. 
The cause is pre-existent, and therefrom we cannot 
say the effect is non-existent. The effect is contained 
in the cause and is continuous with it. The differanoe 
is only in the aspect {avasthObheda) and there is no- 
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illusion or avidyQ, at the heart of reality corrupting 
the very foundation of cosmic experience. To the 
Mdyavdfim, causality implies infinite regress and is 
therefore a contradiction. The idea of God as causa 
sui or the first cause is unthinkable, and causality does 
not bring out the unity of reality and its self-identity, 
William James thinks that causality is an altar to an 
unknown God, but the &niii which has specialised in 
God affirms that it is the only category that adequately 
brings out the immanent unity and activity of God, 
.and thus reconciles the claims of intellectualism and 
voluntarism. 

The potential evolves into the actual. The implicit 
•develops into the explicit. The absolute itself assumes 
the form of the relative. The infinite is the 
prius and the pre-supposition of the finite and is 
revealed in and through the finite. Like the spider 
weaving its web, the absolute by its immanent 
energising power transforms iteielf into the relative 
and becomes its explanation. The coamio order is the 
eelf-alienatilon or eternal determination of the 
absolute. The Upanieads and the Sutras based on 
them assert this truth in uneqmvooal terms and 
BhSskara olaims Iffiat the traffitional interpretation of 
the Chandogya Upani^ given by the Vuku^km^a 
and the V^Hkdra is absolutely in his lavour, i 


1 “Ayaraeva ChindoffyavEkyaldhavrttiki^ 
eamlsiitab.” [I. iv. 

f m 
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The Sutras develop the same truth and Bhaskarft 
regards the Sutras L iv. 25 and 26, 11 i. 14 and II. i. 
27 as the very fulcrum of his cosmic philosophy. The 
first asserts the immanent causality of the infinite 
(iitmakrteli parinartidJt ) ; I iv. 26 defines Brahman as 
the very seed of the universe, and II. i. 27 explains 
the nature of parindMa iaktt and the ways of its 
self-revelation. But II. i. 14 sums up the doctrine of 
divine causality and establishes the truths of imma- 
nence, unity and continuity. The cause is eminent, 
eternal and necessary, while the effect is evane- 
scent and contingent and the cause alone explains the 
■effect. Brahman transforms Himself into the cosmic 
manifold and both the living and the non-hving 
are real modifications (vik&ra) of the absolute. 

The question “ How the formless infinite (mravaya 
va) can become the finite and composite (ss,vayava) ? ” 
may now be answered. The Veda which is divine 
thought or the word of G-od and thus the only guide 
in spiritual matters answers this problem thus. God is 
the all-self and absolutely free and by His viksepa 
iakti or infinite power of transformation emanates 
into the universe and ultimately absorbs it. It is the 
nature of the infinite to become the finite and infinitijza 
it A particular or creation becomes an episode 
in the endless cycle of empirical life. From the 
creative urge there emanates the primeval deep oon- 
taoxung the seed of the notverse. The iieed becomes 
the golden egg or creational possibility, and BrahxnS 
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ih« totality of selves, is the first-born of the absolute. 
»rh® laord, ont of His own fecundating thought and 
Ise# will, conditions Himself into the five Tanm(Uras 
ultimate elements of matter, incarnates into 
Brahma or Logos, and, through him, externalises 
Himself into the heterogeneous forms of living and 
non-living beings, according to the moral and spiritual 
needs of jivas. By a process of tripartition or 
quintuplication, these elements are made to cohere 
without losing their nature, and constitute the world 
of nature. By His mere volition, lirahman gradually 
evolves into the manifold of material things, 
the thirty-three Gods and the infinite variety of 
plants, animals, human beings, and other exist- 
ences. The universe is the soul-making process 
and nature forms the soul's environmeut and instru- 
ment. The archetypes or the jgjti or the smmthUna 
of the Devas, and others are eternal, while the 
individuals are particular perishing tWngs, The forma 
are the same though individuals may vary. Imirm 
may come and go but Jndratva renmns for ever and 
each Deva has his own form and function in the 
eosmio scheme. The universe is a oosmoe and not a 
chaos, as it is ordered by divine inteUigenoe and will ; 
and owing to the reign of diifine tew, there te 
uniformity in nature and every new creation is but 
a repetition of an earlier one and illustrate the same 
tew. Novelty and sameness refer to oontinwity within 
dli&renoes. 
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The self-differentiation of the absolute is not tainted 
by the evils and imperfections of the finite. Brahman 
transforms Himself into the finite and yet transcends 
it His will being eternally self-realised (avapta 
samastak{inta)t'H.& has nothing to gain hedonistically by 
the creative process. Creative evolution is essen- 
tially the outcome of the sportive spontaneity 
{smhhdoa) of God and is sustained by His redemptive 
love. The apparent injustice in the operation of the 
moral law is entirely due to the freedom of the finite 
self. Spiritual freedom functions through moral neces- 
sity and there is no disparity between the divine law of 
love and the moral idea of righteousness. Even as 
the same rain-drops cause the seeds to sprout in their 
own different ways, the omnipotent love of God 
operates on all alike though, m effect, it is determined 
by the moral differences of they*uas. Virtue is fecun- 
dative ; it grows from less to more and gives eternal 
happiness. Vice also multiplies itself and is self- 
destructive and the vicious man is hurled into hell. 
But this law of retribution is governed by the 
principle of divine love, and cosmic history has thus a 
spiritual import. 

In establishing all these truths, Bhaskara examines 
and repudiates the false theories of the philosophies of 
nature. To the MdnOeoikiin^ the whole cosmic process 
is but an inner discrepancy and an illusion which 
exists but is not real. To him, the eva in the Gh. 
text Sadeva connotes the reality of the cause and the 
4 
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unreality of the olTcct, Brahman m the tran- 
scendental sense is the one without a socorid and the 
world 18 the effect of cosmic illusion which is unreal 
and unaccountable. But, at tho empirical level, there 
IS no illusion or contnwliction. 'riiougli arhfi/fi is 
unreal like dreams, it makes the absolute an appear- 
ance. Bhiskara dismisBos this explanation as a mere 
speculation of the without any rational 

or revolational basis. Jlis arguments against the 
MiXycxi^iidiu may be summod up as follows -The 
unreality of tho effect might allbct tho intogrity of 
the cause itself, and scripture, as tho el’fect of nvidym 
and relational thought, loses all its value and validity. 
Illusion IS no contradiction at all, hut is a real 
experience due to tho constraining power of reality, 
though its validity is vitiated by jihysical and psychical 
disorders. Ivnowlodgo is both subjective and objective, 
and mere subjectivity docs not sublate reality. If 
the absolute is real and its appearance fulso, then 
falsity itself has a focus and factual reality. T’ho fact 
of life is a phantom and phantom is a fact : reaaon is 
thus entangled in a vicious circle and this given un- 
thinkable cannot stultify itself. 

Bhfiskara is equally strong in his condtimnation of 
the Sifikhya system. The Bilhkhya theory of 
pradhd,na or primordial matter being the cosmic 
cause may be formulated as follows ; (1) FradhQ,na or 
puik^ti is constituted by the three yuiftmt and the 
Puni^a reflected in PrakfU is the subjeot to 
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pleasure and pain ; (‘2) the processes of pani^ma can 
be enumerated and classified ; — there are twenty-three 
evolutes from the pnidhana starting with maha^ and 
ending with gross matter ; (B) panmVna is an 

activity ; (4) it gives rise to the operation of 

causality ; and (5) it is a jirocess of manifestation. 
}-5ha8kara’s criticism of this theory may be briefly 
stated seriatim. Involution implies a conscious end 
and imulhumi, as a mere mechanical process, is 
devoid of purpose. Besides, pleasure and pam are 
psychical experiences and matter lias no such feeling- 
tone. 'riio last three conditions may be ascribed 
to Jh’ahman as well as to prakrti and do not therefore 
form its dinbrontia. The power of self- 
difTercntiation (ai'd/ah pnwHli) can never belong to 
the non-self. I’lie uniformity of natural law is deter- 
mined by divine purpose and is not blind necessity. It 
is by the will of Clod that the sun shines and the soul 
functions. Besides, if prakHt bo eternally active, then 
creation would be an endless process without any 
pause. Natural effects are not explained wholly by 
mechanical causes. More eating of grass by the cow 
does not account for the secretion of milk, as, in 
that case, the bull also should secrete milk. If 
evolution is for the experience of pleasure and pain, 
there is no meaning m the FaruHa desiring mukti. 
If Puru^a is, by nature, eternal and free, there is no 
moaning in his seeking and attaining freedom. The 
SSnkhya doctrine that rationality, activity and bliss 
are the products of praJ^i arising from its proxi- 
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mlty to the Pu7'usa is not tenable. B’or, if the theory 
of proximity were true, then there would be eternal 
creation or dissolution, or both. If the gumn are 
harmonised in the pralaya state, how are wo to 
account for all the later tensions which give rise to 
creation ? The Sinkhya theory has, therefore, to be 
stated in terms of Brahma and evolution 
is not in the presence of the self but is the process 
of the Self. Brahman is one and infinitely blissful* 
andtheiiJM as His owja is controlled by his own 
karma or freedom and implicated in mnmlrtu Fire 
which burns other things does not burn itself and 
the self as a subject always implies an object. The 
same self cannot be both sovereign and subject 
Brahman is the absolutely blissful being and the 
jiva is subject to the hazards and hardships of 
samndra* Brahman and the Jim are dilTorent like 
tdpaka and tapya, one who causes and one who under- 
goes experience ; and, when jirntm is removed, the 
Jim becomes one with Brahman and obtains 
absolute bliss. 

The Vai^e^ika theory of atomism and pluralistic- 
realism asserts the absolute dissimilarity between 
cause and ejEfeot The cosmic order, according to it,, 
is only an atom-complex. The atoms are the ultimates 
of matter without any secondary qualities. Owing to 
the operation of divine design, they coalesce and form 
the world-aggregate. Creation is due to the com- 
position of three causes. The atoms are the 
mraxfa and they inhere in the cosmic stuff. Their 
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runion or coalescence is the asamavdyi kdrarux and the 
adrsfa of the Jiva (the invisible merit or demerit of 
the finite self) and the will of Isvara form the 
nmitta kdrana. The four kinds of atoms, fire, air, 
•earth and water, furnish the stuff of creation, out of 
which the Liord fashions the universe by a fiat of 
His will. Fralaya is the dissolution of parts due to 
the Divine will. Bhiskara, in criticising this 
fcheistic system contends that uncreated matter in 
the form of atoms is like another God and asks “Does 
the adrs^a function in the atom or in the dtman, the 
finite self ? ” It cannot be in the atom, as the latter 
is non-sentient {acetand) nor can it be in the attnan, 
which, according to the Vai^esika, is essentially un- 
conscious. Besides, the Vai^esika doctrine of samav&ya 
as an eternal and external relation lands us in in- 
finite regression. Further, what is the nature of the 
FaramCiriuft ? Are they active or passive, or both ? 
If they were active, there would be endless or 
eternal creation; if passive, there would be no 
creation or ; they cannot be both, as contra- 
dictories cannot co-exist. It is not adr^a but the 
absolute that conditions all things and explains them* 
Otherwise, the whole system would suffer from the 
fatal defects of occasionalism and pre-established 
harmony. The creationistio view should be rejected 
in favour of the Brahmuparii^d.ma'tMa, 

The Buddhistic system of sahgMta and momen- 
tariness has already been shown to be absolutely 
untenable. The Buddhistic realist speaks of the 
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sknndhas as constituting personality or the pheno- 
menal series and denies the reality of the absolute. 
He fails to account for the way in which the 
super- sensuous atoms become concretised. The 
theory of avSdya may explain subjective states but 
not the reality of external things. J low can the 
fleeting flux become a permanent miujhdta'.' A 
series can never become a self. The idea of 
antecedent and consequent has no place in a theory 
of momentarinoss. As there is no fixity or substan- 
tiality in a fleeting flux, clay may as well cause a 
piece of cloth as it does a pot and thus anything may 
be the cause of anything else. The lJuddhistic view 
of space [dkdsa) as a mere non-o.xistont inhhdmi) 
is untenable. Buddhism cannot also account for 
the persistence of memory and personality. The 
YSijaedra or Viii'ddnavQdin asserts tlio reality of 
mgnd'tia as a mere mental complex and a single 
psychical content without any substantiality or 
objective reference. Knowledge is immediate 
(aparoksa) and objective {sdkdra) or mediate 
tparok§a) and subjective [nirdkdra). The former i» 
given in sense-perception and the latter refers to 
subjective feelings like desire and aversion. The 
FtjyfldlnautJdm fails to recognixe the objectivity of 
knowledge and explains away externality as a mere 
illusion. His comparison of the waking life to 
dreams is open to the fallacy of pttiito prividpti as 
Ulready pointed out. The Mdydvddin adopts the 
same logic and subjects himself to the same fallacies 
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of subjectivism and nihilism and, says BhEskara, 
the condemnation of the YogicSra in Sstra II. ii. 
29 IS du*ected equally against him \ 

Thus, Bhsskara’s account of the origin and nature 
of the universe in terms of bhedabheda seeks to avoid 
the perils of pancosmism, creationism, pan-illu- 
sionism, and subjectivism. While insisting on the 
immanence of God in the universe, it, at the same 
time, frees Him from the imperfections of finite life. 
The universe is the moulding of matter for the 
evolution of souls and their ultimate absorption in 
the absolute. While the self thus becomes one with 
Brahman, the world of nature exists as an eternal 
necessity of the divine nature but does not exhaust 
its infinity. 

If the cosmogony of hhediihheda based upon causal- 
ity is presented in its modern western form, it will 
be seen that causality is not an “ altar to an unknown 
God ” nor is the creational view the root error of all 
false metaphysics and dogmatics. Liogically, cause 
refers to necessity and is interpreted philosophically 
as the ground of all things and finally as the imma- 
nent activity of God- Thus, logic is one with meta- 
physics and religion. Time and space belong to the 
world of sense and contingency, and being a sensu- 
ous series cannot be infinite. But the causal relation 
involves necessity and relativity and it also suffers 

^ MlyivEdinopi anenaiva nyiyena sStrakSre^aiva 
nirastSh” [II. ii. 99.] 
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from the defect of endlessness. Philosophioally, 
cause is the real ground or reason of all things ; and 
since relativity and absoluteness go together the 
causal relation is rooted in the self relation of reality 
and is the unfolding of the immanental idea. All 
process is in, and not of, reality and the self-activity 
of reason fulfils itself through contingency. Keligion 
reconciles the finite-infinite conflict by regarding 
the universe as grounded in the divine nature. 
Infinity is spiritual and not sensuous and creation is 
not spatial nor an incident in time but is the self- 
imparting of the infinite to the finite. It is the 
eternal self-revelation of God. The temporal view 
refers only to the finite but spiritually, it is the 
whole that incarnates itself in and as the parts, and 
realises itself through them Time and space are the 
stuff of reality, the divine nature fulfils itself 
through contingency and the eternal is in and more 
than endless duration. In this way the opposites 
like transient action and immanence, mechanism 
and finalism, are reconciled in a pervading identity 
and purpose. God is as necessary to the world as 
the world is necessary to God. 



CHAPTER V 


bhaskara’s criticism of the 

DOCTRINE OF MAYA 

Since the refutation of M^y&v&la is the main 
theme of Bhiskara’s destructive philosophy, his 
•criticism may be conveniently summed up in a 
separate chapter even at the risk of prolixity. He 
Ignores the plausible contention that MaywMla is a 
philosophic deduction or descent from the monistic 
•experience of Advaita, akin to his own experience 
of (ikibhUm. To him the upBdhi is not a false but a 
real adjunct of the absolute and this can be 
subdued but not sublated. , The Md.iid.Min, who 
styles himself a specialist in Vedintic thought 
.as opposed to its theology, employs the logical 
, idea of contradiction in the determination of 
truth, and confirms his conclusion by the analogy 
drawn from the universal experience of illusions 
and sleep. | Brahman is, to him, the transcen- 
dental 8ai without a second and the empiri- 
•oal world is an illusion super-imposed on reality 
and therefore sublated by it. Even h'lmra is only 
an appearance of the absolute who has no doubt 
maximum validity and value, but He is caught in 
ithe contradictions of relativity. | The negative judg- 
ments employed by the Upani^ads deny the reality 
•of phenomena and affirm the absolute. I The judg- 
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ments relating to clivine cauBahty ax>ply only to 
apparent reality and not to real reality. J^rahman 
is mere being and thought, all becoming ib bnt an 
illusory projection conjured up by the maya-iuade 
naind, and miikbi, consists in denying the negation 
and allirming the absolute, f The Mdyrtradt.n says 
that mdyd is amrimcauiya, indefinable ; and is a con- 
fession of the self-contradictions of life. Self-dis- 
crepancy or the imjiaBse of iIluHorineHS is finally 
dissolved in the immediacy of HolC-identiiy. The 
givenness of mdyd, and avidya is fii-Mt explained in 
terms of causality and contradiction, or relational 
thought and inexplicability respectively and 
then dissolved in mystic yvstna.. When the non- 
self IS stultified, the self shines of itself. HliSskara 
devotes all his dialectic skill in demolishing those 
speculations which, according to him, are absolutely 
unwarranted by l§ru/:i and reasoning and are opposed 
to all metaphysical, and religious truths and 
values. 

Th e doctrine of causali ty contained in the Sad V'idyil 
is discussed in all its details in the swims in the 
Aramhha'nd.dhikaraxu^ II. i. 14, et mi. (kuaality, ac- 
cording to ^a^kara, is ultimately based on contradic- 
tion and illusion. Brahman is the absolute, devoid of 
all determination, and the empirical world is envelop- 
ed in cosmic illusion, which claims to be true, but is 
not really true. The manifold is only the making of 
mdyd. But this does not involve the absolute denial 
of the reality of sense-experience, or moral and 
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spiritual a^irations. ) At the empirical level there is 
no contradiction or negation, and causality is a real 
process of effectuation involving immanence and 
continuity and is phenomenally true. Negativity at 
this stage implies the relativity of k n owledg e ; at a 
higher stage it becomes a riddle of life (a vivar ta 
and not nikara). | But, when the identity of the 
absolute dawns in one’s consciousness, all this 
finiteneas becomes a fiction and vanishes for 
ever. | The term sadeva emphatically declares the 
reality of the cause and the unreality of the effect. 
Olay, for example, is one homogeneous stuff , but its- 
varied namoa and forms are modifications which 
have only a relative and verbal value. Mdud is a 

‘Wot 

falsi ty, but yet it may appear to be a fact satisfying 
certain practical needs. < The unreal world may 
appear to bo real and have a pragmatic value for 
empirical needs, like the prophetic character of 
certain dreams, the conventions of the alphabet, the 
fancies of infatuated love and a false statement 
producing fatal consequences. But this claim tO' 
truth is only an appearance and the world becomes 
absolutely flower in the sky and the 

irorn of a hare when it refers to the self-evidencing 
absolute. Then reality merely is and no /sm or 
logical account of it is possible or adequate. 

BhSskara rejects this doctrine of muya as a base- 
less fabrication. In seeking to establish the stability 
of the absolute by this theory of causality, the M&yd.' 
vddin, he says, outs at the very root of knowledge . If 
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in the judgment, “ The pot is made of clay,” the 
effect is a negation of the cause and not its revelation, 
then the unreality of the effect as effect should affect 
the cause as well, and muya, as a cosmic illusion, 
would tamt the very foundations of the absolute. 
Avidyd. gnaws at the veiy root of reality and would 
infect the whole range of experience, spiritual as well 
secular. Since causality is a condition of may a, the 
attempt to destroy it is itself an illusion and is futile 
and idle. All cognition is a determination and a denial, 
and BrohmagnanO' being an experience, is caught in 
the meshes of the all-enveloping power of mfiytX Muya 
stifles every effort to overcome it and it does not 
contain the possibility of its own destruction. If the 
•causal relation involves modiaoy and necessity, and if 
the absolute is immediate and self-identical, then there 
is no logical transition from the mediate to the imme- 
diate, and the dual experience of the empirical and 
the transcendental lands us in dualism. Thus, in the 
causal category, there is no passage from the 
illusoriness of the effect to the self-identity of the 
•cause, from the logical to the alogical ; llrahman is 
.self-established and mai/a is self-stultified. If the 
category of causality does not fully bring out the 
nature of the absolute, the absolute is identical with 
itself and there need be no philosophy of identity to 
•establish it by reasoning. A mldhunta is arrived at 
by means of reasoning applied to revelation and the 
whole body of the Sutnis^ starting with causality and 
•cosmology and ending with the value and destiny of 
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the self, IS a system of thought based on inter- 
related judgments and is therefore really an identical 
whole m which differences are strung together. If 
this view be not accepted, then there would be no* 
method of thought at all, and Muyavada itself as a 
monistic logic would become a fiction and not a 
theory. The contention that it is the end of philo- 
sophy to eliminate all false theories is then refuted by 
the argument that elimination cannot be the test of 
truth. Double negation based on bare negation is 
meaningless and the admission of degrees of falsity 
leads to agnosticism. The * that ’ can have no ‘what’ 
at all. 

Besides, it is false to say that real knowledge can 
arise out of false judgment . A indy a is not subjective 
but objective and positive. The objects that are 
presented in dreams may be real or unreal ; but 
dreams themselves are a positive experience. The 
vi^aya or the object presented in a dream may be 
unreal, but the vi§ aya-gnaita or the knowledge of the 
object is real. ) Likewise, all illusions are real cogni- 
tions, Abnormal experience is not a contradiction of 
the normal but constitutes a real factor in the whole 
world of our experience. Besides existence cannot 
be abstracted from the things that exist or from the 
real immanent in them. Finite thought is condi- 
tioned and not contradictory. Beality is objective 
in the waking state and subjective in dreams. 
The one state does not sublate the other. The 
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•oontrastod states imply each other and form an 
identity of opposites. riluHions, hall uomatu ins and 
other abnormal experiences are caused by real 
I physical and mental disordeis. IlluHion is a 
fact of experience and the distinction between 
reality and illusion is based not on contradiction 
but on causality. The (laiise is contained in the effect 
without in any way sublatmg it. ^riio manifold that 
is given in expononco is a revelation of reality and not 
the veil of illusion. The absolute aotuaUses itself and 
becomes the world. Writing is a real motor e.xpericnco 
and the word is the symbol of thought, and language, as 
a system of meanings is a loal medium of thought 
including monistic truth. Doubt leads to supposition 
claiming truth and is an un<loubtod expi'i-icnei' of our 
logical hfo. The fancies and follies of infatuated 
love are an integral part of our aesthetic experience 
and therefore cannot be dismissed as men' iilusions. 
Mayu^ as the principle of illusory individuation and 
multiplicity, is said to conceal the one {umrana s(tkti) 
.and project the many {oikf^epa 'sttkti), 'rho former 
sus a theory of knowle%e lands us in subjectivism and 
the latter as a cc^mological theory cannot tixplain 
jaway the world-order as muHi is only the elimination 
of the individual {svarupa-numna) and not the annihi- 
lation of the world ( prupd^mnOJiami). 

The whole conception of tfmyi has its founda- 
•tion in the theory of aiMm, with its account of 
relative reality and the duality that ariaes from 
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the subject-object relation, and Bhaskara’s brilliant 
polemic against this subjectivistic theory anticip ates 
BaiuSnuja's cla^ical r efutation of M ayavada known 
as the saptatndlia anupapatti.^’Sl'h.Q MaUaVadm does 
not define the locus or Tisraya of aindya. If 
mndiia IS an innate defect or obscuration of 
knowledge, is that element of obscuration in- 
herent in "the jtva or in Brahman? It cannot 
belong to J^rahman as Braliman is absolutely self- 
luminous, {)ure (visiiddha), perfect and blissful. 
Thus the absolute cannot be the locus of amdija ; nor 
can (undya reside in the yloa as the itsejt i s the 
projection of a mi tt a o r a roliection of Brah man and 
IS an illusion which has no reality at all. |l£ the./?m 
has its origin in avidyS and amlyS has its origin in 
the Jim, the whole reasoning is circular and 
specious. I If amdya has its basis in consciousness, 
then the s ablation of avidyu would destroy the 
substratum itself. The roots of aindya are nowhere, 
aaidya is not a name for finitude. It is a mere fiction 
like the horn of a hare. But the Maydofxdtn posits 
its finitenoss and relative reality, and when he is 
forced to account for its origin and locus , he resorts 
to the analogy of sleep and asks us to give up our 
logical views of relativity and rise to the philosophic 
intuition of the self-identical or static absolute. If 
aoidyS is a defect of relational thought, is it inherent 
in and co-eternal with Brahman or is it non-existent 
like the round square or the son of a barren woman ? 
If it is the inherent ktkt i that is somehaw in the self.it 
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is eternal and absolute, and it cannot be destroyed by 
the intuition of identity, and the possibility of full cos- 
mic liberation is then entirely ruled out (an/r- 
tnokSaprasango). But, if it is bare negation, with- 
out any positive basis, then it has no eicistontial 
import, and phenomenal reality is not accounted 
for. If it connotes the fleeting flux of flmte 
life, then it should have had some origin and there- 
fore an element of reality. If artdyS is a self-proiec- 
tion of Brahman, then, with the dissolution of 
aoidyS, Brahman itself would be stultified and de- 
stroyed. Avidya is thus neither being (mufutat nor 
non-being {aoastats), nor is it both. 

The otiject of the MiySvadm is the repudiation of 
plurality and the establishment of the integrity of the 
absolute. Now, if avidyn is the lapse of the self into 
the non-self, then BhSskara asksf'Is at»dya a monistic 
experience {abhala dariana) or is it an experience of 
plurality {bheda dariana) ? It cannot be the former as 
it is a real defect of thought and therefore different 
from the non-dual experience. Nor can it bo the 
latter, as that would be an admission of pluralism. 
This difficulty has given rise to two conflicting 
schools known as th& Bkqjiva Vida or the theory of a 

single self, and Nankjtva Vad a or the theory of a 

plurality of selves. If atndya is the single all-pervad- 
ing illusion of the self, then, we are landed in 
solipsism and the ego-centric fallacy. But, if it is a 
principle of individuation, subiective and obieotive, 
then mukti also becomes a case of partial release 
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from finiteness. To say that the self is only the 
subject caught in objectivity and adhyasa^ and that 
mukti is freedom from finiteness is to deny the reality 
of the That by whose grace the thou becomes 
free. The theories of partial reality and unreality 
can never explain reality at all, because there can 
be no degrees of the nought or tuccha. 

Avidija is said by the Mayavadin to be sublated and 
dissolved by knowled ge. It is, according to him, a 
logical defect residing in buddhi and obscuring reality, 
and gnuna is defined as the immediate and non-rela- 
tional knowledge of the absolute. This is the same as 
saying that the absolute is ever self-realised. If so, it 
evades the point at issue. The whole question 
is ; “ How does the integral, indeterminate abso- 
lute project the phenomenal and create its false 
values ?’’ If grUlna or knowledge is a case of con- 
sciousness returning to itself (atmarupa) then how 
does avidys arise from vidys as these are absolutely 
opposed like light {dipa) and darkness {Umtra) ? 
Is avidyS. prior to grisna or is it oo-existent with it 
and contradicted by it ? It cannot be prior to 
0iana, as consciousness is pre-supposed even in its 
denial. The two cannot co-exist as they are contra- 
dictories, and pure consciousness cannot be co- 
present with illusoriness. If it is bare negation, 
there is no meaning in denying a denial. Besides, 
griina itself is relational and illusory and therefore 
pannot transcend itself. If reality admits of degrees 
6 
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of truth and error, and if a thought which is a lapse 
of reality is to be sublated by another, then we have 
to transcend that also and thus wo are landed in 
infinite regression. If there are degrees of truth, 
then there is no truth at all. AvidyS is neither false 
predication nor predication of falsity as tlie real has 
no predicate. 

Whether avidya is a fragment of niaya or cosmic 
fiction or the whole of it, its obscuring power is 
all-pervadin g and leads to an endless process "of 
satmara. The consciousness of fmiteness and 
plurality {bhidagvsna) is so powerful that it loaves 
no scope for its sublation {(ulmuta) or hope of salva- 
tion {:mok§a). Eeleaso is progressively attained when 
the cause of finitenoss is removed and it is a con- 
tradiction to speak of Jimwniikti, Mukti is not merely 
the apprehension of reality, but its attainment as 
well. As long as there is embodiment and empirical 
thought individually and collectively, there is no 
chance of transcending it. To tho Msysmim the 
absolute is a self-identity and there can be no 
partial mukti or degrees of mukti* 

When the cause that conceals truth destroys itself 
then there should be a complete cessation of resdity 
and relational thought. When a man who mistook a 
rope for a snake perceives the rope, his conduct is 
completely changed. But, in the case of the 
jwan-mukta, there is no such cessafion. He con* 
tinues to function as a particular mind attached to a 
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particular body, though such activity is opposed 
to hxs identity with the absolute. In sublation, there 
is immediate and entire knowledge ; and to predicate 
residual activity (sesa) and relativity to the absolute 
(nirmsesa) is like predicating degrees of truth and 
reality to the horns of a hare. 

Defeated at every point, the Mayavudin ultimately 
takes refuge in the theory of indefinability or 
a nirmcanhjatm and tries to escape between the 
horns of the dilemma. But he creates a yawning 
gulf between the absolute of intuition and the 
relativity of thought and then confesses his inability 
to connect the two. The law of contradiction 
pervades all knowledge and perverts its very foun- 
dations, and Maydvada relies more on the twist 
and abnormality of experience than on its trueness 
and normal integrity. The discrepancy between the 
infinite and the finite, being and becoming, Brahman 
and the world, knowledge and activity, freedom and 
causality, the eternal and the ephemeral, lands us in 
■dualism, and the ideas of causality and transcendence 
are mere make-shifts, which cannot really bridge the 
chasm. | A philosophy that mercilessly dissects and 
destroys other theories cannot consistently take refuge 
in and justify indefinability or anirvacan lyaioa. | The 
“ somehow " of the absolute instead of satisfying the 
quest of thought completely defeats its purpose and 
fltifles it. Every vaoana or word connotes some 
meaning and if avidyd is aniroaoanlyat having no 
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meaining, then it explains nothing. Besides, a theory 
of tjrnth that seeks non-contradiction is confessedly 
inconsistent when it predicates reality, unreality and 
indefinability to the same experience of avufya. The 
doctrine of Mayavuda is said to bo deduced from 
j&ustra or revelation. But revelation itself belongs 
to the world of relativity and appearance. Con- 
sequently, S'astra itself would become a case of self- 
contradiction and Buddhistic nihilism would be the 
inevitable result of the theory of muyu and muya.- 
ridden JS'astra. The theory of m&yQ, as a process of the 
illusory projection of the infinite, over-powers all things, 
and thinkers and the seeking of release from may a be- 
comes itself a semblance- Therefore Bhuskara concludes 
that relational knowledge is a real experience and not an 
inner contradiction. Divine causality denies external 
determination only and not self-limitation (fivFibhaiHka 
jfSri). When we say that the nyayrodha seed sprouts 
and grows into a tree, we refer to a real vital process 
of evolution and not to any illusory projection. Like- 
wise, the indeterminate mat or the absolute divides 
itself into the heterogeneity of names and forms 
(piyutlya parinama) by its own vik^&pa kikti (power 
of projection). Bheda or difference does not sublate 
undivided uruty but subsists in and explains abhcda 
as the principle of self-effectuation {mvahhunasiddka). 

The Mayavudin dichotomises reality into the 
absolute and the empirical and rdegates the science 
«£ Karma Kai^a to the realm of the plMacKDoeiml and 
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the fictitious. Every theory has a definite end in. 
view, and, if Karma Ka/^a satisfies the empirical 
needs of karma, then Gnana Kd/n^a satisfies the 
•spiritual needs of realizing Brahman, and the latter 
does not sublate or stultify the former but is co- 
ordinated to it. Reality is a bhedahheda in which the 
one emanates into the many and explains it. The unity 
of Gnmia Ka.'^a is synthesised with the pluralistic 
experience of Karma Kui^a and then freedom is a 
fact as well as fruition. 

The negative judgment ‘ neti neh’ in Bp. Up., IL 
iii. 0 denies the finitude of reality and not the finite. 
Immanence is not bare identity devoid of difference. 
It removes the false identity of the self with embodied 
existence due to the empirical limitations of sensibi- 
lity ; but in no sense does it predicate nityatva to pro- 
Panca per se. When we say Brahman is neither acit 
nor fJ'va, we really affirm its transcendental, as distinct 
from its transient, nature. The absolute is in the con- 
ditioned but is not the conditioned. The infimte 
limits itself into the finite but is not affected by the 
limitations of time and space. Negation aflEirms 
the unconditioned as the basis of the conditioned 
,and not as its contradiction. The Upanisadic 
idea “ there is no plurality of existence” neha nanasti 
hiMcana in Kath, Up., II. iv. 11 afldrms the unity of 
Brahman in the causal state Ocnraw svarupa) and 
•does not refer to cosmic illusoriness. In the statement 
^‘ one who sees duality as it were” ya iha naneoa 
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pa^yatif the particle iva (as it were) does not 
connote appearance or illusoriness but really refers* 
to the manifold of thinkers and things as the 
effectuations of the infinite, like sparks issuing from a 
blazing firo as described in Mund. Ui?., II. i. 1. When 
the intuition of the unconditioned atman arises, all 
these differences vanish for over. Bhedahhada thus 
accounts for the transition from the infinite to the 
finite without creating any gap or gulf between the 
two and is therefore nirvacaniya and not anirra- 
caniya like maya. It substitutes for the ‘ somehow’ 
and sublation of maya tho ideas of substantiality,, 
immanence, and self-transcendenco. In Milyumda 
ontology, Brahman is defined as bare being devoid of 
all determination ; therefore it is not distinguishable 
from non-being. To posit tho absolute as the 
explanation of experience and then to deprive it of 
all content, is tho negation of thought itself. Tho 
world IS an organic whole with a uniform behaviour 
in which there is infinite differentiation of structure 
and function. If reality were bare being having homo- 
geneity alone, then there would be a coaaation of all 
th^e specific functions, and there is no roason why 
the eye should not hear and the ear should not see. 
A cow would be identical with a piece of cloth, and 
manaa would be the same as the other sens€ffl. 
Difference is not only a fact, but also an act of reality 
and it alone ^ves a meaning to identity. The 
Saitmutravsdin reduces the living process of r«klity 
to a mere logical abstraclaon, and his pMloaophy lapses 
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into nihilism and universal void (sarva iunyatva) 
with an eternal ‘ night of the absolute.’ 

The process of meditation, which the M&yavddin 
prescribes for getting the intuition of the indetermi- 
nate lacks reality and is futile. The sections in the 
Sutras dealing with ubhayalinqa do not distinguish 
between Nirguna Brahman and Saguna Brahman 
but they only insist on the meditation on Brahman as 
a formless being (nirflA-Sra) as distinguished from 
the same Brahman in its cosmic aspect {Prapanc&~ 
kara). Negation is not a denial of differentiation but 
only brings out the character of Brahman as the 
absolutely pure being (saddhatmasvarupa) beyond 
the dual limitations of the living and the non-living 
(upadhi-dvaya ) ; it denies the finitude of reality but 
not the finite. ;§ruti would stultify itself if it first pre- 
dicated the form of the sensible and the super-sensible 
to reality and then denied it. The first ‘ neti ' in the 
Bfhadaranyaka text, 11. in. 6 denies to the nirukura 
Brahman the finiteness of Brahman in the forms of 
nature constituted by the five elements (bhtUapancaka), 
the subtle (amurta) as well as the evolved {murta). 
The second ‘neti’ denies to it the finiteuess of 
Brahman in its aspect of jiva. Brahman is therefore 
appropriately meditated on as the true of the true or 
the real reality (satyaaya satya) that transcends the 
eonpirioal subject-obieot consciousness. 

The &ruti nowhere distinguishes between the 
indeterminate and tire determinate, or the absolute of 
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metaphysics and the God of meditation. The tenn 
neti refers to the formless nature of God and not to 
his characterlessness. The Tait. text in II. i 
distinguishes between Brahman and its qualities, 
the dharmin and the dhanna, and defines Brahman 
as the true, the intelligent and the infinite that is 
heyond the finite categories of space and time. The 
determining quality can never be said to negate or 
stultify itself. Brahman as the absolute transcends 
the world of relativity, but does not sublato it. When 
the vyavahQra state vanishes, the real also ceases to 
be. Though it is aoyakta or unknowable to the 
empirical mind imprisoned in embodiment, it can be 
realised by purified knowledge. In his commentary 
On Sutra 11. i. 14, Bhaskara says that the term mUya 
in some instances points to prakxti and the unnas 
as the primordial stujfl which modifies itself in all the 
manifold ways of the world. Likewise the term mUXya 
may signify the relativity of thought by which the 
immeasurable is measured, or, it may stand for the 
Veda which affords knowledge of Boarua and iwmnirga. 
The Sveta^vatara text IV. 10 employs the term mSyd 
with a view to establishing the real distinction 
between the finite and the infinite. There is no 
warrant anywhere for the view of mdya as an 
illusion of the absolute, particulaurly in view of the 
Sutra in. ii. 8 specifically contrasting the world par 
excellence in which we all live with the dimm. 
experience which alone is described as m^LyumOtra,* 
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The idea of Isvara as the first-born of the cosmic 
figment has already been refuted and rejected ; avidySL 
cannot be ascribed to the finite as the finite is a 
fiction ; nor can it be predicated of Ihara as He is 
eternally pure and self-luminous (nityavig^na- 
praka'sa). To attribute samsdritva or empirical 
experience to Hoar a is a case of ^utahuni andi 
airutakalpand, SamsQrttva is the susceptibility to 
the feelings of pleasure and pain ; but i^varatua 
implies absolute freedom from them, linowledge and 
ignorance, vidyd, and aaidyd., freedom and bondage, 
svdtantrya and bandha are incompatible qualities 
which can never co-exist in the same Being. The 
Upanisads are never tired of glorifying the qualities 
of Brahman such as purity, peace, perfection and 
immutability (niskala, s&nta, niravadya, niran- 
jana) and the lord of niQuiX cannot encase himself in 
sensibility and samsdra and become their victim. If 
I'svara is the product of illusion, then there is no 
need for spiritual outlook and its eternal values. 

BHASKARA'S IDEA OF GOD. 

Bhaskara’s idea of God is thus a reconciliation of the 
conflicting claims of the various monistic schools. 
He does not favour the theory of external relations in 
which a personal God enters into personal relations 
with the finite selves with a view to redeeming them 
from their career of sin and admitting them into 
His own perfect kingdom. But, in his absolute 
antagonism to the Advaltic idea of a JSfirguna 
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Brahman oi the Indeterminate, hia theory has 
affinities with the ethical monism of liiamamija. 
Bamannia asserts the reality of a supremo God with 
a form of his own with infinite auspicious (lualitios 
fulfilling himself in the manifold of finite selves 
and things. As the self of all beings, he is their 
ultimate source, the inner ruler and the supreme means 
as well as end, and his solf-diroctivo will becomes a 
redemptive love in which the jioa is finally soaked 
and saved. I^ersonalism comes midway between 
theism and absolutism, and resembles the philosophy 
of Bamanuja, though it does not bring out the 
inseparable relation between the supreme wolf and the 
finite self. But Bhaskara’s monism is more pronounced 
than personalism and ethical monisin an<l the 
Suddha-aciuaita of Vallabha. JihSskara has no faith 
in lioara with an ap rUkrta forin of his own, and in 
a religidh of iolf-surronder and service to his supremo 
will. To him, Brahman is a super -personality devoid 
of all name and form, but possessed oirThilhito meta- 
physical, moral and spiritual perfections. The formless 
afisumes a fonn to enable the self to transcend itself, 
but this form is real and not fictitious Q^dramurtkika) 
and not may&maya. It thinks all things (Harmyha) 
and with its self-directive will ijt)arifimHa-S<ikit) it 
expresses itaoH as the finite cit and ; but trans- 
cends their finitude and other imperfections (upahedu' 
p^pma). Its foreknowledge does not affect the 
freedom of the finite self. The divine purpose is mainly 
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realised m trartsfiffan ng tlw self and remo ving jis- 
finitenes s. This account frees the idea of G-od from the 
errors of anthropomorphism and also the evils of 
acosmism. While safe-guarding the reality of divine 
immanence, it, at the same time, satisfies the monistic 
craving for the unconditioned absolute. 

Bhaskara’s warfare with the M.iyavadin in 
his account of Isvara shows that his main 
philosophic object was not merely to assert the 
reality of Saguna Brahman but to bring out the 
fallacies of the theory of Nirgui^ Brahman, 
There arc generally speaking f^r main varieties 
of the adimtic idea of Brahman which are derived 
from the doctrines of m&ya and avidya : ( (1) In 
attacking Buddhistic subjectivism and nihiUsm». 
practical advaita or non-dualism insists on the reality 
of Isvara as the cosmic creator possessed of all 
perfections and comes ver y near the Vi'si§\ndvait a 
ao oount jit l east from the ■ u yavahgric point pf vie w. 
A presentation differs from its representation and 
consciousness itself testifies to the externality of 
things given in sense-perception. The finite is 
rooted in the infinite which is therefore the 
informing and inspiring spirit in all things and it ia< 
by the grace of the Lord that mukti is effected, j (2) 
In his rejection of theism and thought, the idealisi 
goes to the other extreme, adopts the dialectics- 
of Midhyamika Buddhism, dethrones Bvaraixom 
bis cosmic lordship and rulersbip and defines stman 
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subjectively as dtk in relation to driya, I alone exist 
and the cosmos is the objectified form of my mind or 
sankalpa, ■which is sublated in sleep and is therefore 
non-existent. The inevitable theory of eka-ji7>ai^a 
.commits him to the perils of subjectivism, selfism 
and soporific quietism. (3) The third thoc^, 
which may be called singularism is an attempt 
to escape the evils of realism and idealism. Msyi, 
in its cosmic form, reflects Brahman, and this 
reflection is known as Ibnira or the world-soul 
with super-excellent limiting adjuncts. In its 
individuated form of avidya, it is the finite 
self, /iyara is only an aggregate of JituiH, or a 
magnified mayin, and the world is nothing but a 
magician's show. He is the arch-illusionist, or the 
first figment of the world-fiction that emanates as 
the logos and the cosmic collectivity of the 
• counterfeit selves made of the atomic aridyd. 
What the arch-illusionist does on a cosmic scale 
is repeated in the inner psychic show. By negating 
•the false, we affirm the absolute. On this view, 
lhara appears first as the absolute; then he becomes a 
.contradiction and a cosmic show and finally vanishes 
in the absolute. (4) The fourth theo ry is a variety of 
monism which rejects the ultimate"reaUty of Sagu^ 
Brahman and, at the same time, refuses to accept 
•the full cosmological and ethical implications of 
the illusion theory and is therefore midway between 
.the illusion theory and bheddJbimia* By employing 
the devastating dialetics of Buddhism and Bradley, 
it brings out the self-contradiction in the relation. 
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between the personal god of upasana or religion and 
the absolute of philosophy or griSna. In the religious' 
or theistic consciousness, an element of negation 
enters into the absolute and causes a collision 
between existence and content. The finite self 
is over against Grod and yet there is a perfect unity 
between the two. The personal god thus becomes’ 
the crown of self-contradiction and this discre- 
pancy is removed only when god passes beyond 
himself and is absorbed in the absolute, fivara is 
the logical highest entangled in relational thought- 
and subject-object opposition. Though he can 
control mSya and triumph over error and evil and 
thus be regarded as supra-personal he is still a 
person (puru^a visesa) related to other beings and 
limited by them, and is therefore finite. Hia 
omniscience and omnipresence are clothed in space- 
time and belong to the bad infinite. Omniscience- 
is only nescience on a cosmic scale and omnipotence 
is endlessness and not infinity. The idea of a personal 
god as a concrete infinite is only a concession to 
anthropomorphism and is therefore a realistic defec- 
tion of the true infinite. The metaphysical real is 
clothed in space-time to satisfy the theistic demands- 
of meditation. In certain modern expositions of 
Sankara and Biminuja, it is contended that, whilp 
Eiminuja thinks of reality as the logical hipest, 
^inkara goes beyond relational thought andTegsr^a- 
re alitv as the intuitional highes t. "While BSminuja 
^Tlaegel arS'^StOo'^iM idea of Sagu^* 
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Brahman as the highest synthesis of thought, Sankara 
realises the self-contradictions of the finite-infinite 
and the plnralismg tendency of the logical intellect 
and insists on transcending it by the intuition of 
the indeterminate. In this integral and non-dual 
experience the world-consciousness alone is denied 
and not the world itself. 

In combating the doctrine of illusion and illusion- 
ridden IsTvara in extenso, lihBskara repudiates the 
-distinction between the indotorniinate and the 
determinate, the intuitional highest and the logical 
highest and the metaphysical real and the medita- 
tional real. Predication is an anirniation of reality 
and not its perversion. Negation itself is a form of 
determination. But if we adojit the Midhyamika 
logic, then wo cannot resist its conclusion of the 
nothingness of things. (3od is not an idea or an 
ideal but is a real reality that is transfinite, A 
finite god is no god at all. Ho is the absolute or the 
true infinite that is the informing spirit in al! 
things. The infinite is revealed in and through the 
finite and the finite is revealed in and through the 
infinite, and yet the infinite is more roal than the 
finite self or all the finite selves taken together. 
Brahman has infinite perfections and though it 
-evolves itself into the universe it still exceeds iti 
45ontent. It is not quite accurate to identify 
BlrnSnuja’s system with the dialectic process of 
Hegel. While Hegel thinks that the concrete 
universal logically becomes the world prooe«|» 
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BarnSnuja insists on vmragya and the spiritual 
attainment of Brahman by going beyond the historic 
process of samsSra. The absolute of Hegel has 
more affinities to the Brahman of bhedabhedavada 
than to that of Vzsi^Qdvaita. In an advaitic inter- 
pretation of Bhaskara, a distinction is drawn between 
the intuition of the indeterminate or the Nirguna 
Brahman and the self -intuition of the concrete 
infinite. Bhaskara, on this view, does not explicitly 
refer to the indeterminate beyond the infinite and 
the finite, but the idea is implicitly contained in his 
teaching of ekibhdva. But this view is not plausible 
as Bhaskara does not affirm that there is an indeter- 
minate which expresses itself dialectically as the in- 
finite and the finite. On the other hand, his whole 
• teaching is a criticism of the distinction between 
Nirgtifia Brahman and Saguna Brahman, Likewise he 
does not favour the theistic view of eternal distinc- 
tions. The absolute is not God ^d the world but 
'God-and-the- world. 

THE THEORY OF UPADHIS. 

Upddhi is the fin itising process of the infi nite. 
Brahman who is alisolutely free, pure and perfedb 
•enters into the finite and differentiates itself 
into the manifold of j^oas and sustains them. 
There are undoubted monistic texts which establish 
the unity of the finite and the infinite like those cited 
•on pages 12 and 18 ; other texts establish the difference 
between the two; and the essential non-difference in the 
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state of release is affinned by the Muntl. Up.,. 
III. ii. 8-9. Then all distinctions are resolved and 
absorbed in the absolute. Thus this one-many 
relation is not a logical or empirical category in 
which the infinite is reduced to the level of tho finite 
by the empirical consciousness but is an absolute 
spiritual truth affirmed by the &ru.H. Xivara is not a. 
logical version of Brahman subject to the space-time 
relations of samsdra, but the Supreme Self 
possessed of all metaphysical and moral powers 
and perfections. Tho distinction between the 
intuition of the indeterminate and tho concep- 
tual livara is a mere negative account which creates 
a yawning gulf between logic and intuition. Ihara 
by his own pari^ma becomes tho finite self and 
sustains its being. This jctAti is something like the 
absolute of Fichte which posits itself by differentia- 
tion into tho finite self, which thus becomes ite other 
or opposite. But this impediment or obstacle is not a 
negative element of the absolute but is its real expres- 
sion. The idea of Ihara becoming the finite does not 
involve the contradiction of being and non-being or 
the finite-infinite nature sublated by a superlcgioaJ 
experience of the indeterminate. The Jha is not a 
historical self opposed to the absolute c«E metaphysioa 
Jiva and Jiuara are not opposite but ffistinot, and 
relateduess is a real factor of reality and is opposed to 
^e ideas of co-existenoe and contradiction. BlOte- 
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kara thus establishes the reality of unity as well as of 
multiplicity. 

The foundation of this truth is in the t heory of the 
uvddhis based on the §ruti and formulated in the 
Sutras. Brahman has the power to become the 
finite self and finally to absorb it within itself. The 
subiect-object relation is not a seeming show super- 
imposed on reality but is a concrete expression 
of the self-revealing nature of God. The eternal 
never changes but the finite self is a spark of 
the absolute and is conditioned by ignorance and evil 
which impede the knowledge of its infinity. Its 
activity arises from the sense of false identity with 
empirical life which is a complex of avidya, kama^ 
karma, and sai'trendriya. Upadhi or the principle 
of individuation and embodiment is a psycho- 
physical process which distorts the one and divides it 
into the many and it is the body consciousness and not 
matter as such that accounts for the sense of parti- 
cularity and imperfection. The upadhi is a complex 
of logical, moral and aesthetic limitations. Th&jiva 
is essentially the supreme shining self {param jyotis), 
and, when it attains the state of oneness with the 
absolute, the whole finitising process comes to an end. 
But, owing to avidya, the jiva in the empirical state 
identifies itself with the psycho-physical process and 
becomes the historical self that wanders in the world 
of aamaara. The moral imperfections arising from 
this false identity account for the desires that the 
6 
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jtva has for the pleasures of sensibility and for its 
endeavours to roaliso thorn. If'noianco and empirical 
desires get concretised into the kirlra composed of 
mental and material factors. The s<trlra is consti- 
tuted by the five pranas, the cloven sonso-orgaus includ- 
ing manas, buddhi and the five gross elements. The 
whole forms the st/iTda sarlm and the first sovonteen 
alone form the suk,f>iM s<t>> blach of those factors 
has its own functions. Buddhi or self-consciousness 
is not, as the Saukhya says, the rolloction of Pnru^a 
in prakrti, but is an essential (piaUty of the self. 
It remains as a more possibility (anabhiryaktfa) in 
the states of sleep and pral/tj/a and becomes manifest 
(abhitu/aUa) m the waking state and in the creational 
process, like the development of manhood from 
infancy. Manas is the psychical factor which condi- 
tions consciousness, and, if it is withdrawn from the 
object, knowledge itself becomes impossible. It is on 
account of manas, as the Vai^eijika says, that we 
are not conscious of many things at the same time. 
The five prd/iyxs, including the mukhya, preserve the 
vitality of the body as illustrated by the ChSndogya 
story of the body and its members. The prapa 
functions in five ways with a view to maintainir^ 
the organic functions. The indriyus are really 
eleven including manas and the ten cognitive and 
conative senses and are not seven, made up of the 
five senses, speech and mawas. Owing to the reali^ 
Of utkranti or migration, these functions are atomie 
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and individuating and not all-pervading and universal 
as the ^aiikhya says. Each karam or sense-organ 
has its own presiding deity which enables it to 
perform its function. The god of fire for 
example presides over speech. All these physical 
and mental changes constitute the upd,dhis, and the 
jha IS the twQ.min or the lord that controls and 
utilises the apparatus and experiences the joys and 
sorrows of empirical life ; the self wanders in the 
world of mmsdrd, and gets implicated m its evils, 
errors and other imperfections. The whole finitising 
process is a long story and its origin and working 
arc ultimately unaccountable. How the infinite and 
perfect becomes the finite and imperfect is an 
ultimate mystery frankly recognised by all philoso* 
phors. While the Mai/Svadtn desenbes it empirically, 
defines its indefinability and ultimately denies it 
altogether, and while the theist explains it in terms of 
external relations, Bhaskara in his monistic scheme 
of hhedW^heda tries to reconcile the claims of both 
absolute monism and theism and regards it as the only 
theory that is supported by the Sutras and satisfies bXL 
philosophical and spiritual needs. While in the realm 
of nature, the irradiation of the one reaches the level 
of matter, mystically the soul ascends to and is 
absorbed in the absolute good. 



GHAPTEB VI 

BHSSKABA’S PSYCHOLOGY 

THE NATURE OF THE FINITE SELF 

Psychology is deduced from metaphysics and religion 
aaid it adopts the introspective method based on 
the light of reason and spiritual insight. In self- 
consciousness there is a spiritual intuition of the pure 
ego as distinct from the empirical ego and it refers 
ultimately to the absolute or the unconditioned. 
In his Basya on Sutra 11. iii. 43, Bhaskara deter- 
mines the exact meaning of the relation between 
Brahman and the finite self as expressed by the term 
am'sa. The Maydjvddm regards it as an appearance of 
the absolute riddled with contradictions and as a 
projection of cosmic illusion. Bamanuja explains 
amia as a prakura or organ of the absolute 
{aprithak-niddha-viksana) having finite being and 
divine content. Bhaskara rejects both those 
extreme theories of monism, abstract and con- 
crete, and establishes his own theory of hheda» 
bheda. The term am^a is employed in three senses, 
It may connote (1) the relation of the cause ta 
its effect as when thread is explained as an amia or 
component of cloth ; (2) a share in property to be 
divided ; or, as in this context, (3) the principle of 
aelMfferentiation through upudhi \ 

1 “ Upidhyavaccinna ananya bhtttasya vicakoyam 
nmsa sabdah." [XL iii. 48]. 
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Th&jlva as an amia is, accor^ng to Bhaskara, a frag- 
ment or self-limitation of reality, and is therefore neither 
absolutely different from God {atyantahhinna) nor abso- 
lutely identical with Him {aikya)\ As the sparks are to 
the fire, the five-fold pranas to air, and the coil is to 
the coiled snake, the jiw is related to Brahman both 
as bhinna and ahhinna. Like the rays of the sun, the 
finite self is a radiation of the supreme self which 
is the source and centre of consciousness. The 
infinite posits itself and becomes the other and 
is therefore both the subject and the object of all ex- 
perience- Like the (ikd,sa that is enclosed in a jar, 
the all-pervading Brahman breaks itself, as it were, 
against the upctdhis and becomes the finite centre of 
experience. When Ihara thus becomes immanent 
in the finite self, he becomes the lord who thinks 
all things and is the ultimate subject of all experience, 
Ysdava, like Bhaskara, insists on the many-one-ness of 
reality by preserving the integrity of both the 
elements and avoiding their dualism ; but he is 
not able to free the infinite from the imperfec- 
tions of the finite- BhSskara avoids this pantheistic 
peril by predicating transcendence to Brahman. The 
immortal bliss of Brahman is beyond the world of 
conditions {pCtdoaya vihu bhiitam tripud asy&mp- 
•tam divi) and the finite itself is, as the Bhagavad G-t£a 
says, a fragment of the infinite (mamaivUmio jivcdoke) 
<B* G., XV. 7) and, while the amia or the divided self ie 

“ Sa ca bhinnibhinna avarupah.” [11. iii. 48]. 
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caiiglit Up in the meshes of samsara, Brahman, the 
amUng is absolutely free from all evils and imperfec- 
tions. 

The finite self has, according to Bhaskara, an atomic 
and monadic nature and abides in its own separate 
being, Fmiteness oxjjvatva is a defect or deprivation 
that is inherent (aupadhika) in the jiwu. The spiritual, 
though essentially infinite and unconditioned, is, owing 
to the upadhis or the physical and psychical conditions, 
spatialised, and thus becomes the subject of measure- 
ment and enumeration. The body, the hra/um- 
pura or the temple of God with the five pTmiaSr 
manaSf buddhz, and ahankdra is really a prison- 
house of the infinite. The formless and supreme 
self now acqxures a spatial and temporal sotting 
and is capable of quantitatve measurement. It 
is this idea of atomic individuality (aragnimaira and 
not mahai) that accounts for the endless historic pro- 
cess of the jiva involving the spatial ideas of exit 
and entrance (gati) and limits its own innate 
and real infinity. When the formless one creates 
bodily forms suited to its karma, it enters into 
and pervades them like a perfmne or like light 
and experiences their pleasures and pains. The 
association of the absolute with its adjuncts, is govern- 
ed by the moral law of karma, which is an endless 
stream of cause and effect on the moral level and is 
ultimately unaccountable. Though beginningless, it 
has an end ; and, when the jlva realises the perila 
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of particularity and samsaratva, it dissociates itself 
from the upQdhis, and, when these are gradually 
dissolved, it returns to its home in the absolute and 
attains its undivided unity. 

The Bhedabhedavadzn finds no diiS&culty m ex- 
pounding the Sutras relating to the qualities of the 
jiva and in determining their exact nature. The 
soul IS eternal and immutable and is therefore neither 
produced nor destroyed Mortality and movement 
apply only to the body and not to the self which is 
unborn, immortal and eternal (aja, nitya and idivata). 
No Vedantin accepts the Carvaka view that the 
self is an epi-phenomenon or a bye-product of matter. 
Unthinking atoms and brain storms can never 
produce the soul and its sensations. Likewise 
the Buddhistic theory that the self is a mere 
perishing psychic series is entirely false. A stream 
of thought cannot strive for its own cessation 
or nirvd.na. The process of thought pre-supposes 
the thought of the process and the thinker 
m its foundational reality. The subject is pre- 
sent in all states but is not exhausted by them. 
Bhaskara criticises the Pancardtra account of the 
origination of the jzva from the Supreme. The 
Upani^adio text, MuneJ. Up. II. i. 1, which employs 
the vi§puUnga nyaya or the analogy of fire and 
sparks, in no way supports the theory of origins, 
but only refers, according to Bhiskara, to the limit- 
ing adjuncts by which the infinite becomes finite 
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and fragmentary. Brahman by its own intrinsic 
nature externalises itself into the world of fimte 
things. Divine causality is both efficient and 
phenomenal {kara'm and kdrya). The former 
refers to Brahman as the uncaused cause which 
exists by itself as the centre and source of all 
beings ; but the latter connotes the phenomenal 
reality of the finite self which persists in all its 
changes. The jiva, as a thinker, is both self-con- 
scious and conscious of external objects. Just as fire 
cannot burn itself, no idea can be its own illumination 
without presupposing the subject-object conscious- 
ness. Bhaskara distinguishes between the uncondi- 
tioned ‘I’ and the conditioned ‘I’. The latter 
is the jioa associated with the psycho-physical 
organism (upadhi) consisting of material, vital 
and mental factors which persist in the whole 
process of samsara, either potentially or actually, 
till the attainment of unconditioned bliss. This 
upadhi 18 a complex of logical {avidyQ), moral 
(karma), and aesthetic (kQma) limitations and ac- 
counts for the three states of the jtm known as cog- 
nition, conation, and feeling. 

The jiva has the qualities of cognition or 
gndtrtva, activity or kartftva, and feeling or 
bhoktrtva, and the account of each of these qualities 
given by Bhaskara may now be briefly out- 
lined. Even the ordinary judgment (aham idam 
adarsam) 'I saw this ’ testifies to the persiatenjoe of 
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the conscious self. The ‘ I ’ persists in all the cogni- 
tions as their pervading identity. The phenomena 
of recognition and retentiveness testify to the self 
abiding in all its states. The sub-conscious and the 
unconscious states are continuous with the waking 
state. The content of the self eictends beyond the 
present and there is no temporal gap in its continuity 
nor the possibility of its abolition. Consciousness is 
the essence of the self and it is the consciousness of 
something. The Vai^esika account of the abolition 
of consciousness in mukti reduces the self to the state 
of a stone (poSana). The Buddhistic idea of the 
self as a mere aeries without any substantiality is as 
one-sided and abstract as the May dv tidin' s account of 
the absolute without any connection of content. 
The only way of avoiding this abstraction consists in 
affirming the reality of both substance and quality, or 
the subjject-obiect relation. There can be no substance 
apart from qualities. BhSskara is aware of the 
distinction between a Vedantic truth deduced from 
the and an empirical category derived from 

common-sense as an analogical explanation of the 
truth. Substance is the source and centre of its 
‘ qualitative differences and cannot be identified with 
them and, oven in our ordinary experience, it is the 
■substratum that supports qualities. It is identity alone 
that changes and explains the changes. But quality 
•is nowhere perceived to be a contradiction of 
.-substance. In ttie dialectic of distincta the subject of 
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consoiotisness differs from its object and consciousness 
is destroyed with the destruction of this difference. 
Transcending tripup and relational consciousness 
is like burying one’s own shadow. If the self-identity 
of the finite self that persists amidst all changes 
reduces reality to an abstract monadism, the concep- 
tion of the absolute and its appearances or apparitions- 
is equally abstract and futile. Though Bhaskara has 
a genius for controversy, he realises the futility of logic 
in discovering spiritual truths, and, relying u})on ^ruti 
as the absolute authority for knowing Brahman, 
deduces a relation of dharma and dharmin as the only 
possible satisfactory explanation of reality. 

Bhaskara predicates the freedom of will to the 
finite self. If the self has no freedom and responsibi- 
lity ikartrtva), then all Vedic and Vediintic impera- 
tives, like irotavyah, maniavyah and nidhidhyiX-^itavyalt^ 
would have no meaning or purpose. The very fact 
of the,; seeking new bodies and wandering from 
world to world proves its volitional nature. The 
choice between the beneficial and the injurious is due 
to this moral freedom. The Saiikhya idea of a- 
passive self or indifferent spectator fails to explain 
the reality of moral endeavour ; it is the witness that 
witnesses nothing. As the self alone is the subject of 
moral experience, the attribution of agency to buddhi 
which IS the reflection of Puruqa gives an air of un- 
reality to the moral life. JBuddhi or self-consciousness 
only serves as a tool of the jiva and is not the 
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jiva itself. But the freedom of the self by which 
they^ya seeks the fetters of karma and experiences its 
pleasures and pains is only adventitious and not 
essential. If the upa^hi is essential and eternal, there 
would be no chance of freedom or mukti. This,, 
however, does not mean that it is aparamarthzka or 
unreal. Freedom is not a fiction due to nescience but 
is reality in its aspect of conditionateness. The affective 
side of consciousness known as bhokrtva or kuma re- 
lates to the nature of desire and its satisfaction. Owing 
to its identity with the empirical conditions, the ^iva 
seeks the pleasures of sensibility and thus subjects 
itself to the woes of samsara. But when this same 
desire is transformed into a longing for mulch, the 
jiva attains immortal bliss. 

We may here summarise the account ot abnormal 
psychology given by the Sutras as explained by 
BhSskara. Dreams are subjective experiences arising 
from the memory of the past stored up in the psychic 
apparatus, and therefore devoid of objective reality. 
They belong to the world of the sub-conscious, in 
which suppressed desires seek satisfaction in wild 
and fantastic ways. The Lord creates the cosmic 
and the objective order. But the jiva alone is re- 
sponsible for the psychic stuff that is presented in 
the dream world. The objects presented in dreams 
are the creations of the finite self, conditioned by 
the upMhis. Being only a fragment of the infinite,, 
the jiva has not the power to create and control the 
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•cosmos. While the objects presented in dreams are 
false, the dream experience itself is real and is conti- 
nuous with the other states of consciousness. But the 
Md,yd.vddin says that they are false (apSramarthika) as 
they are sublated by the reality given in the waking 
•consciousness. He distinguishes between existence 
and reality and rejects the reality of dreams though 
they are existent. Ramanuja rejects this distinction, 
,a8serts the reality of all experiences and ascribes the 
dream consciousness to the moral law of God who 
distributes rewards and punishments according to 
individual desert. But BhSskara repudiates the 
metaphysical theory of contradiction and the moral 
law of karma and explains every experience in 
terms of causality. Brahman is the absolute will 
which conditions all things and the jiva obscur- 
ed by agnSna and karma creates its own world of 
dreams, and, while the dreams are false, the dreamer 
shines for ever like a spark of the supreme con* 
sciousness. During sleep thej/m enters into what is 
known as the purita. naiU in the heart, and returns to 
its home in the absolute, for temporary rest. Sleep 
is not cosmic nescience in its causal state nor dis- 
continuity of personality. The three states of the 
mind, the conscious, the sub-conscious and the un- 
•conscious form a totality and the gap or disruption 
is more apparent than reak Personal identity is 
proved by the continuity of consciousness and 
■the moral order which provides for the unity 
■of the doer, the deed and the consequences. In 
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the state of swooning there is life, but no con- 
sciousness. It is different from the states of waking, 
dream and sleep and is midway between life and 
death. In all these psychic levels which are the crests 
and depths of consciousness, the self abides in its- 
being but in different degrees of conditionateness. 

Bhaskara arrives at his theory of the finite self by 
rejecting the claims of rival theories. The CSrvaka 
view that the self is made by the grouping of cells- 
and sensations is absolutely untenable. Man is not- 
a mechanism or a whole of indifferent parts. To the 
Buddhist, whether he is a realist or an idealist,, 
the self is only a skandha or a psycho-physical 
series without any substantiality (avastu) and' 
freedom or nirvaTia consists in the destruction 
of these series isamskdraksaya). The idea of per- 
sonality as a mere perishing presentation fails- 
to explain the persistence of ideas in memory 
and retentiveness ianusmfti) and also personal 
identity. The sanghdta as a mere aggregate 
lacks the inner power of synthetic unity and con- 
tinuity. The cognitive self is more than a colony 
or confluence of mental states. The self is really 
pre-supposed in every experience and no one 
ever says ‘I am not* {aham na asm*). The ex- 
periencer, therefore, cannot be explained away 
as a mere experience, and the whole theory of 
conduct as a continuity of deeds without a doer 
contradicts itself and falls to the grotind. The 
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Jama theory of the soul having the size of the body 
(atmasariraparimanah) is self-contradictory. The 
jiva is an immaterial spirit and does not admit of 
measurement [niravai/ava). How can the human 
soul contract into the body of the ant and expand 
into the size of the elephant ? Besides, this view of 
the Jainas contradicts their other theory of the 
relativity of knowledge and truth. If that is true, 
then we have to say that this parinUma is partially 
true and partially false. If the Jlva in the essential 
Dtgambara state of eternal freedom, is all-pervasive, 
then how can it be subject to the modifications of 
• contraction and expansion? 

The Saiikhya Purnsa as a silent, solitary seer, sees 
nothing and seeks nothing. If it is eternal and 
immutable, and has no qualities of its own, then 
the ideas of bandhu and mokm have no mean- 
ing at all. But the Sankhya explains rational- 
ity, activity and bliss as the products of prakfti 
arising from its proximity to Puru^a or refiection 
therein. But mere proximity can never move the 
immovable. It is Paranieimra alone that, by his 
parinQma 'saktit emanates into Puru§a and prakfti 
.and energises them. The unconditioned confine 
itself within the bounds of individuality owing to the 
.contracting tendencies of avidytX and karma. The 
Vai^esika account is pluralistic and deistio and is equal- 
ly unconvincing. It asserts the eternal and the all-per- 
.vading character of the soul, the atomicity of the 
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manas (mind), and the abolition of consciousness m the 
condition of mukti. But the connection of an all- 
pervading soul with the atomic mind is unthinkable. 
If the soul IS really all-pervading, it should occupy all 
bodies and have the experience of all. Consciousness 
is the essential nature of the self and therefore cannot 
be eliminated. Esmanuja reverses the position and 
says that the is finite and atomic, but that its 
•essential quality {dharmahhvta griana) is all -pervasive. 
The Pancaratra doctrine of the origination of jiva is 
•opposed to the Vedantic view of its eternity. The 
attributes jivatva to the false reflection 
of the utman in avidyd, idbhasa praiihhga). Its 
atomicity is only a metaphor and has no 

metaphysical reality. The self is hypostatised by 
huddhi or the adjunct of avidyH. When this 
reflection is removed, the Absolute abides as 

the one without a second. Abh^sa is either real 
or unreal ; owing to the perverting medium the abso- 
lute must be presumed to cast its own shadow ; 
then there is no possibility or need toxmuML If 
Brahman is really one, then what one man does 
would be experienced by others as well (sarva karma 
sdihkarya) and the uniqueness of personal experience 
would be left unexplained. But the theory of the up~ 
.ddhis is free from all these defects. It provides for the 
reality of experience, recognises the self-identity of the 
Jiva and its numerical distinctness and ajQ&rms its ulti- 
mate unity with the absolute. The Brahma Sutras 
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d. iv. 20-22) discuss the relation between jiva and 
Brahman and determine its exact nature. Asmaratya 
holds the view that the jiva is not altogether dififerent 
from Brahman ; there is some essential difference 
between them in spite of their pervading identity 
and his view is identified with the hheduhheda 
theory of Yadhavaprakas^a {SrutaprakaHka, I. iv. 20). 
Audulomi, on the other hand, admits the absolute 
difference between the jiva and Brahman, but 
asserts their unity when theifva attains mukti, on the 
authority of the Mund. text III. ii. 8. The SutrakQra, 
however, approves of neither of these views and cites 
Ki^krtsna in support of his own siddhdnta which,, 
according to Bhaskara, is that, even in the state of 
bondage, it is the absolute itself that exists as theiiua 
owing to conditionatenesa or the updfihis ; and Bhas- 
kara cites in support of this the Ch. text VI. iii. 2, “ I 
shall enter these elements as the jiva and differentiate 
myself into names and forxous.” 



CHAPTEE VII 

THE ETHICS OP BHASKARA 

The ethics of Bhaskara deals with the moral and 
spintnal methods by which the jiva frees itself 
from the trammels of the upddhts and becomes the 
infinite. The Indian philosopher, with his synoptic 
insight into the soul of things, does not make any 
hard and fast distinction between the different 
departments of knowledge like metaphysics, 
psychology, ethics and religion. He is more interested 
in the synthetic grasp of the underlying principles 
of all knowledge than in the analytic method of 
discovering distinctions, though, in the classification 
of knowledge, he reveals acute analytic genius. The 
result IS a fusion of all sciences and disciplines into 
a single comprehensive scheme of mter-related parts. 
Vedantic ethics does not know the absolute distinc- 
tion between mere morality and religion and the 
antagonism between the two that results therefrom. 
Consequently, while we deal with moral freedom 
and the nature of duty and virtue, the study of 
their ultimate bearings on the immortality of the 
soul and its relation with God becomes inevitable. 
In Chapters II and III of the Satras, BSdarSya^a 
examines the Upani|adic truths relating to the 
moral ideals of self-purifiication and self-renuncia- 
tion. The central idea of Bhiskara’s ethiqa is 
7 
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contained in the suggestive term gnd>na-karma- 
■samuccaya or the co-ordination of knowledge and 
■duty. The science of karma or duty does not 
satisfy the spiritual craving for god. The philosophic 
life of meditation often lapses into excessive asceticism 
and abstractionism. The Mimitnsaka insists on 
karma or duty and explains away the value of gTiiXna 
or knowledge as mere arthavCida. The Advaitin goes 
to the other extreme and abandons karma altogether 
on the ground that the monistic intuition of 
identity is opposed to ethical dualism. BSniinuja 
subordinates karma to the needs of gnd>na, and 
bhakti. But t]^e Bhedd,bhedavi3uiin is entirely 
opposed to all one-sided theories and is interested in 
the philosophy of the meeting of the extremes. 
Karma is neither subordinated to ffflQna nor sublated 
by it Karma and (jndna are the two wings of 
spiritual aspiration and attainment, and the theories 
of contradiction and subordination should therefore 
be rejected and replaced by the theory of co-ordina- 
ition or gn&na-karma-samitccaya. 

Before considering this main question, Bhiskara 
points out the imperative need for the desire for 
release or mumuk§atva and renunciation or vairQgya, 
Owing to the confusions of avidyd and the relentless 
rigour of the law of karma, the jtva is caught up in 
the meshes of aamsHra and the endless series of 
births and deatha Death dissolves the physical 
body and the good soul which follows the path of 
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•duty ascends with, its psychic apparatus to the world 
of the devas and slavishly ministers to their 
(pleasures as described in Br. Up. I- iv 10, and, when 
its good deeds are spent, it is hurled down once 
again into the world of activity The next birth is 
determined by the moral tendencies for good or evil 
{sila, acara) of the jiv i, stored up in the ps ychic 
apparatus. The souls that are not fit for the two 
mdrgas, viz., the arcird li mdrga or the pathway to 
perfection and dhuinddmdrga or the way of the gods, 
are born here as birds, insects, and creeping things 
without going to any other world, (Ch. Up- V. x. 4 — 8 
and Bp. Up. VI. ii. 16). The process of ascent and 
descent {droha and aviiroha) is an endless cycle of 
avidyd and karma and, when a man reflects on the 
woes of samsdra and the waste of soul-life, he realises 
the impermanence of empirical experience and longs 
for emancipation. The mumuksu then renounces 
the changing values of sensibility msmr( 7 a as well as 
in this life and longs to go back to his home in the 
.absolute (Mund. Up I. ii. 10 — 12). Evil physically 
implies suffering, morally the violation of the Vedic 
‘ought’ and metaphysically the sense of individuati on 
which the infinite has but ought not to have . 

The MayuvUdin relying on the method of mere 
Jknowledge without action (Icevalddevagnd''^d,n-maIUih 
karma nirapek^atoat) contends that mumuk§utua or 
-the longing for release is a mere negative method and 
that mukti is nothing but the direct intuition of the 
absolute. Karma is, in his view, opposed to g^na and 
43 ublated by it, and the immediate apprehension of 
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Brahman (BrahmagnQna) entirely excludes the idea^ 
of aspiration and attainment. Vedic injunctions cam 
never apply to the Vedantic eternal which is ever 
existent. Karma or activity has four principal objects, 
namely, origination, modification, purification and 
achievement (utpddya, vikarya, mrnakarya and 
pi apya) and none of these can apply to Brahman. The 
idea of origination cannot be predicated of Brahman as 
it IS eternal, and the ideas of mutation, n^odification,. 
and becoming are incompatible with the immutabi- 
lity of Brahman ; nor can the perfection of Brahman 
admit of purification {samskHra) or achievement. 
Morality is an endless process and therefore betrays- 
an inner discrepancy. Good and evil are relative and. 
the absolute transcends these distinctions and is amoral. 
In reply to this argument Bhgskara points out that,, 
though Brahman cannot be an object of origination,, 
modification or purification, there is nothing against 
its being an object of achievement. If Brahman is really 
the indeterminate absolute that is ever self-realised 
{nitya prupta), then reality is bare being identical with 
itself. Brahman is and muya is not and there is no 
need for moral progress and spiritual release and reali- 
sation, If the self is eternally true and free, the striving 
for salvation becomes a mere make-believe and myth. 
Mukti is being and becoming Brahman. Becoming, 
is not a contradiction or negation of being. The 
return to Brahman is therefore a real historic process- 
including moral aspiration as well as spiritual 
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.attainment. The freedom of the moral self is 
the essential condition of mumukmtva or longing 
for release If freedom is denied, the Vedic and 
Vedantic imperatives of duty like yajeta (sacrifice) 
and upasita (meditate) would lose all their meaning 
and value. Personal effort (purusa prayafna) 
involves the self-directive activity of the jiva and 
consists in the attainment of sovereignty over the 
sensitive self. Prayatna is known in various ways 
as dharma, vidhi, apUrva, codand, and hhavanot. 
But it is not to be identified with the niyoga of the 
Mimamsakas. They no doubt insist on the absolute 
value of Vedic duties ; but their theory of apurva, as 
an unseen moral agency, mxkes morality a mere 
mechanical process The doctrine of niyoga has no 
scriptural or rational foundation. It does not 
conduce to the reign of justice and the apportionment 
•of merit according to desert. It entirely ignores the 
moral and spiritual order of the universe. Bad arayana 
therefore reconstructs the_ theory by substituting the 
idea of niyantxtva or lordship of Brahman for the 
niyoga of karma. ^ The moral order is rooted in. 
Ijuara a nd not in karma . Isvara alone constitutes 
and controls the moral law. | The theory of the 
MdyavQdin that the will of Hoara involves related- 
ness and contradiction and makes him a victim of the 
illusory process provides no scope or hope for spiri- 
tual realisation, ^ruti is not aware of the divine 
perfections like Omniscience and omnipotence bemg 
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perverted by maya. They do not conceal the nature 
of Brahman as the all-self but reveal His glory andi 
goodness. 

But the crux of the moral situation is in the relation 
between divine determini^ and individual freedom. 
The Kausitaki Upanisad tells us that lUxira elevates 
some beings, urges them to good deeds and makes- 
them happy, but prompts others to resort to evil and 
then punishes them with hellish pains. This would 
apparently predicate caprice and cruelty to the 
divine nature. But the Sutra II. lii. 42 dispels this 
notion by the idea of the freedom of God functioning 
through the moral mechanism of karma. Isuara ia 
absolutely free from all imperfections like partiality 
(vaisamya) or cruelty (nairgh^nya). The former 
arises from desire {rdga), hatred {dvesa) and* 
confusion (moha), and the latter results from anger 
and violence (krurabhdva and candata) ; but Brahman 
is eternally pure and perfect. The divine will works 
througn the will of the finite self {yrdnikarma 
sQ,pek^) and is conditioned by moral necessity. Pivine 
law conasta in the apportionment of rewards andl 
' punishments according to individual merit and qualifi-* 
cation {fldhikuri bheda). The rain that causes different 
seeds to sprout and grow is one and the same, hut the 
varieties of plants and their variations in growth 
are entirely due to their own individual nature. 
The former is the remote cause, and the latter 
the immediate cause. In the same way the 
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divine law of righteousness and love pervades the 
whole moral realm and its operation is conditioned 
by individual freedom. Righteousness is really the 
redemptive power of love and the freedom of the 
self consists in responding to this love and receiving 
the summons of the infinite. The imperfections of 
the finite self or amsa do not touch the infinite, the 
amstn, Paramatma is eternally pure and free 
and is, like the water in the lotus, untainted by sam~ 
sara, though he is associated with it. The amsin 
who is unconditioned and pure, legislates for the 
amsa and transfigures it. The reflection of the> 
sun in water is conditioned by the medium and is 
therefore curved and confused. But the light is 
really unaffected and pure. The fire is one ; but it 
consumes the sacrificial fuel as well as filth. The 
purity of the Ganges is not affected by any pollution 
or impurities. In the same way Brahman is pure 
and perfect. The moral distinctions of good and evil, 
pleasure and pain, arise only from the upadhis and do 
not infect its nature. 

The supreme end of man consists in the apprehen-, 
sion and attainment of Brahman by abandoning 
the transitory values of finitude. Brahman is 
metaphysically the source and centre of the finite 
self. The aim of moral and spiritual endeavour' 
lies in knowing Brahman, who is the supreme 
ground of all existence, and the goal of all experi- 
ence. The finite self overcomes and transoenda 
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this limitation of finitude and expands into the 
infinite. In other words it is the reversal of the 
finitising process of the infinite and involves spiritnal 
activity (Jmrma) as well as knowledge {guanti^. 
Vidya or gndna is knowledge of the undivided self 
in which the finite “ I ” becomes the absolute “ I ", 
and karma is a process of purification by which tlie 
self abandons the fleeting pleasures of sensibility and 
transcends the planes of thought The Mimatn- 
saka lays stress on the performance of duty. The 
Mayavaiin insists on the immediate knowledge of 
Brahman here and now, in which the dualism be- 
tween the jloa and Brahman is dissolved. Whatever 
is made or modified is false and fictitious and there- 
fore mukti is an intuition and not a consummation. 
Bhasktura criticises both these extreme views of 
ritualism and rationalism and adopts the theory of 
the golden mean. 

The Mimimsaka regards the Karma K(l 7 j 4 1 as the 
goal of life and explains away the GrUlna Kan4 1 as a 
subsidiary and indirect discipline. He holds that 
the knowledge of Stman rj^eal^ the true nature 
of dutj' and is therefore only a means to it_ <ongc4* 
While dtmagiUXna is intended for the weak who 
cannot stand the stress and strenuousness of active 
life {daurhhd.gya)t the Vedio imperative or Aiaminw- 
^^hana is a universal and necessary law which 
applies to all normal beings. The Veda insists 
on the performance of dutjjr m the only end of 
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life.; whatever refers to action is the purport of the 
Veda and whatever does not refer to action is 
purportless. Life is essentially an activity rooted 
in will ; all consciousness is conational ; ,wen 
.pieditation of ITirguna Brahman is an .ideo- 
motor activity. But the most important element in 
work IS endeavour and not the attainment of end. 
All Vedic judgments like * do the sacrifice 
are imperatives of duty which can never be aban- 
doned. The categorical statements like ‘ He who 
attains Brahman attains the highest ’ are only artha- 
va/ias whose object is to produce a moral effect by 
an exaggerated appeal to emotions. As a matter of 
fact, even categorical statements are only imperatives 
in a di'^guised form and are subservient to them. 
When we say “Caitra goes there” we really 
mean an imperative like ' See Caitra going there.’ 
'The proposition ‘ This is a rope and not a snake* 
means ‘ Do not be afraid as this is only a rope.’ 
It is for this reason that the Bhagavad Oita refers to 
Janaka, the JCarma-Yogin, as the moral examplar. 
The Miinimsaka maintains that Vedic texts refer to 
karma or activity generating an unseen agency 
known as apurua or niyoga and thus explains the 
moral process by which men reap the benefits of 
their activity. Therefore the Vedin tic idea of deity 
should give place to the Vedic ideal of duty, and the 
enquiry into Brahman is only a means to the enquiry 
into karma. 
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But the VedSctin sets aside the whole contention! 
of the Mimimsaka and reverses the values of karma 
and gn&na. The sdstra consists of Katyna KO/n^a and 
Cfndna KQri^a and the two are organically united intO' 
a single whole. Nowhere does it insist upon the 
distinction between activity and the affirmation of 
truth and create a gap between the two {karyapara- 
v&kya and siddhaparavd,kya). Every judgment,, 
whether it is imperative or assertive, has a certain 
relevancy or end in view iprayojana) and both the- 
Karma Kd,P^a and the GTiQna Kdin^a have a definite- 
purpose. While the former regards the end of conduct 
as the attainment of svarya, the latter refers to the 
attainment of apavarga or mok^a as the supreme end' 
of life. The moral ‘ ought ’ is based on the spiritual 
is.’ Even in ordinary language, imperative sentences- 
ultimately affirm reality. In the given example * This 
is a rope and not a snake ’ the idea of the rope refers- 
to reality (tatviXmhodha) and it is this affirmation 
that removes the fear and not the mere injunction,, 
expressed or implied. The Mimimsaka ’s argument,, 
that categorical statements like “ This is a rope and 
not a snake ” are not complete till the implied - 
action is understood, would apply equally in the case 
of imperatives, as the command Come here ” is 
similarly incomplete till its special relevancy is 
understood. The arguments employed in theibfimdimsa 
have a^ categorical basis and&eir value de- 
pends on conviction based on sound reasomngtollcm 
on mere commands or imperatives. Besides, even the^ 
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imperative sentence “Bring the cow,” has an implied' 
connection with reality and relevance. The Mimim- 
saka contention that only sentences as significant- 
syntactic wholes have meaning is therefore baseless. 

The phySnaniyogavidin accepts the principles 
of the MimSmsaka that imperatives are direct- 
and absolute, while assertive statements have 
only an indirect and lower value and that the 
practice of Vedic injunctions produces an unseen 
agency known as niyoga, but seeks to justify the 
Vedintic position by turning the tables on the 
Mimamsaka and holding that karma subserves the 
value of gridna and is subordinate to it. According 
to him too, the Karma Kdiy^a is binding on all, but- 
while the karma prescribed therein has a direct 
* i&nvayika) effect on the ordinary man, it has only an 
indirect ejBfect (prd'iangika) on the uUamddhikdrin by 
removing his evil tendencies {vSisand) and developing, 
his virtuous disposition. The Upanisadic injunc- 
tions dtmd droSfavyah, srotavyah, mantavyaJif nididhyd- 
aitavyah referring to reflecting and meditating on the 
self and realizing it mark the stages of progressive 
t self - realization for the uUamddhikdrin ; the 
immediate is thus mediated. These actions,, 
like the actions prescribed m the Karma Kd'n4a, 
in the case of the worldly man, produce a niyoga. 
Thus the Upanisadic texts have full meaning as- 
they also enjoin an action or meditation. Indeed 
they alone are the really valuable part of the 
Veda, and the whole of the Karma Kdn^a- 
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merely prescribes a subsidiary discipline for 
attaining the position of the uttamiidhikdrin. When 
the Karma Kai^a is used for attaining worldly ends, 
it IS really a misuse of it like the performance of syona 
.and other acts intended to kill others, which, though 
prescribed in the scriptures, are intended only for the 
sinner who is prone to transgress the injunction 
" Thou shalt not kill.” 

BhSskara sets aside the whole of this argument as 
having no basis in revelation. The iruti nowhere 
makes any distinction between the uttamadhikarin 
and others. Karma is either nitya (obligatory) like 
sandhyopasana, naunittika (occasional) or kdinya 
.(optional) like jyotispnia. To posit a separate 
category of fitness iyogyatm) in a matter iuacce8» 
eible to reason violates the rules of Bevelation, 
The analogy of direct and indirect results drawn from 
jsense-perception should not be applied to super- 
sensuous and spiritual truths."^ Similarly there is 
no warrant for the theory of a niyoya either 
in the MimZmsa Bhd^ya or in the Ssriraka SstrasJ^ 
Besides if the XJpanisads are to be interpreted 
as injunctions (kdryapara) only, i.e., as pre- 
scribing nididhydnana of the self, all other pas- 
sages being understood to be merely explanatory 

X “ Na ca laukikena dyffSateoa vaidikorthah nirfipayi- 
ium ^akyate.” [I. iv. 14). 

* “Na ca niyograsya v5ky irthatve mimimslyim a'SrCrak# 
vI sHcakam asti." f I. i 4.] 
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or glorificatorjr {aHhavada), the texts about the- 
apprehension of Brahman would have no value. 
On the other hand, if these texts are given full value, 
the rule about imperatives alone having direct mean- 
ing should be given up. If, by the act of medita- 
tion, niyoga is produced, Brahman is a mere artha- 
vada. If Brahman is real, niyoga stands condemned. 
The whole theory therefore lands us in agnosticism 
on the one side and ritualism on the other. The 
correct position therefore is to give egual value to all 
the texts. The Karma Kanda and the Gfidna Kdnda 
are equally valid. But the former, being self-contain- 
ed, IS independent of the latter. The latter being 
based on the former requires its aid. BhSskara 
cites in support of this position the MimSmsaka 
principle of a Vikrti sacrifice requiring a Frakrtv 
for being properly performed but not vice versa. 

The Mdydvddin applies as usual the world -destroy- 
ing weapon of contradiction against the doctrine of 
Mimdmsa and maintains an extreme ascetic view of 
morals in which intellectualism ousts out the claims 
of voluntarism and karma is sublated by gTiuna. Gfidna 
is the method of inwardness and introversion by 
which the intuition of the absolute is affirmed by the 
elimination of the relative. But the method of 
karma pre-supposes the *di8tinction between the will 
of 0od and the freedom of man. It does not 
overcome the discrepancy between the ideal and 
the actual nor does it furnish any ground for the- 
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■ultimate triumph of goodness and godliness. Karma is 
rooted in the false view that the woild of tidntarupa 
•is real and that the absolute which is beyond finite 
thought IS false. Consociuently the activity of 
avidyu is to be overcome and sublated by the know- 
ledge of aiki/a or the sclf-identity of the absolute. To 
a rationalistic mind that is given to the analysis of 
thought and the apprehension of the inner self or 
sdksm, a life of ritualism and duty is bound to be 
repugnant. The spirit of inwardness and asceticism 
has a despotic sway over the spirit of activity and 
service, and ultimately crushes it altogether. The 
former is an inner urge to repose or by the 

control of the out-going activities and the vanishing of 
vasarias. But the latter delights in devotion and 
service to an external law or oxtra-coauiic ruler* 
The MUyaVadin therefore rejects the claims of 
karma and abandons it altogether (sartsakanna- 
.tydgd.). True freedom is therefore attained by the 
relinquishment of all dsramas (atloar'^uxirarnm) and the 
.duties pertaining to them. The vidvQn who attains 
the wisdom of the absolute is therefore beyond good 
.and evil as all the seed of satanara and karma in 
him is entirely burnt up and destroyed by the fire of 
gndna. The Ssnkhya also insists on* the abandonment 
of work and the attainment of inner peace and 
aloneness. 

BhSskara criticizes the above argument as a lapse 
into Buddhistic asceticism, inertness and irresponsi- 
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bility. The sdstra does not favour the ideal of i^anti 
without service. Meditation on Brahman does not 
require the abandonment of all activity. The quest 
for inner quiet should not end in quietism. The 
Upanisads that extol renunciation do not den^y the 
importance of karma. True renunciation does not 
consist in the abandonment of activity, but in doing 
duty for the sake of duty without caring for the conse- 
quences (niskama karma). Ordinary Vedic duties are 
designed to lead one to svarga or to apavarga- The 
aspirant after apavarga performs the same work as 
the syarf/a-seeker and in the same way, but in a 
spirit of Brahmarpana^ ; the activity remains but the 
attitude IS changed. Karma thus done is superior 
to actions based on inclination and utility (kG,myQ 
karma) and has the same value as g^na in attain- 
ing mukti The theory of abandoning all works is 
absolutely false. The Taittariya text referring of 
nyasa as the highest discipline refers to the attain- 
ment of Brahman and not^tq^the abandonmep^ of 
karma ^karma tyaga) as the word in the context 

is explained as Brahman fnyQsa zti Brahma).^ The 
text in By. Up. IV. iv- 4-22 that requires self-renounce- 
ment and the sacrifice of the empirical pleasures like 
progeny, pelf and power is interested only in the 
education of the motive and not in the elimination of 
activity. Like the passage in the Jabala Up. 4, this 

^ “ Brahmirpa^a nyEyena kriyami^am bhavati.” [Ill* 
iv. 20.] 
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also indicates the need for the evolution of the self from. 
one Qh'ama to another till s(myd,sa, the highest ful- 
filment of all diramas, is reached. The term ati/a-' 
iramin in 6v. Up. VI. 21 means “ a member of the 
highest fiimmrt ” and does not refer to (luietism 
or to the Buddhistic and the Jaina ideal of abandon- 
ing all duties. The evolution of Hsrama is the 
evolution of purity and discipline and the highest 
aSrama connotes a life of absolute ])unty and discipline. 
The sanyctsln or the uitamd.sranun is bound to observe 
the rules of his order as laid down by Mann 
and other moral law-givers. The opponent may 
perhaps point out that the Sutra III. iv- 25 insists 
on the observance of duty by the householder alone 
and not by the sanyQsin who lias sublimated or 
spiritualised sex (urdhvarataH). But this Sutra has to 
be interpreted in connection with the next STitra III. 
iy. 26 which defines each <%smma and its duties. 
Even a parivrdijaka who abandons the world ab- 
solutely has to sustain his life and do the duties that 
are allotted to himb 

Bhiskara’s warfare with the sometimes 

oversteps the ethics of controversy especially when 
he combats the view that the absolute transcends 
morality. A iMvan who tries to abandon all actions 
has at least to do the duties that are necessary to 
sustain his life. If the jivanmukta has realised 
Brahmcshh&vat then he has attained absolute freedom 

^ ParivrSjakasyipi aparihlryam dhriyaralfa feti^rasya. 
[III. iv. ao-] 
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and the §ruti says that he has no hunger, 
delusion, disease or death. Since, in the 
apprehension of the absolute, there can be no 
degrees, it logically follows that, the moment 
a man attains freedom, there is ^d issolution of his 
body. I But ihe jlvan-muktq has to sustain his life 
(iariradhcirana) by satisfying organic needs like 
hunger and thirst and has to endure the effects of 
prardbdha even if he does not take to a life of activity. 
Hence it is impossible to attain in this life freedom 
from the sufferings of samsara by the mere knowledge « 
of the meaning of the iaatra (vakyarthag~iana)\ As 
long as the embodied state continues, the mind and 
the sense organs will function. The smoke lasts as 
long as there is contact of fire with wet wood 
(ardrendhana samyoga). Owing to the impetus given 
by prSrabdha, embodiment and the experience of 
difference go together. The moment this residual 
activity spends itself, the finite self ascends to the 
absolute and is absorbed in it. Muk ti being freedom 
from embodiment can in no case be freedom in 
embodiment. Therefore so long as one lives and is 
conscious of one’s body and its needs, one has no 
mok§a, and is bound by the rules of grisna and karma 
with a view to attain it*. It should be noted in this 

* “ Vikyirthagfiana mitrinna simsinka niv^ttibhivo- 
vagamyate.” [HI. iv. 26.] 

* “ YEvat karma nibandhaninavyttih tivat i^rama 
karminuvfttira^akyi nivartayitum.” [III. iv. 26.] 

8 
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.'connection that g^irnia, according to Bhiskara, 
anclndes upasana or meditation. 

f * < 

The Bhediibhedavada recognises the values of 
karma and cfhana and co-ordinates them into a synthe- 
tic method. tCarma Kanda is a code of divine com- 
mandments whose primary object is the satisfaction 
of empirical desires. It elaborates the science of 
sacrificial and other duties by a system of rewards and 
'punishments and seeks to establish harmonious rela- 
tions between human beings and the cosmic deities. 
But the pleasures of sensibility are particular perish- 
ing states. Karma is a mere mechanical routine 
and is only a profit and loss account with the dems.^ 
Ceremonialism does not satisfy tho spiritual craving 
for God. The Vedanta turns our attention from 
the particular to the universal and from the external 
to the essential and is thus a natural transition from 
the performance of duty fkarmaniedra) to the reali- 
sation of the deity {Brahmamcdra). The method of 
the two Mimimsas is the same, but the goal is differ-, 
ent. A true understanding of Purva MimUmsa and 
XlUara MimSmsa involves the temporal idea of se- 
quence and the logical idea of consequence and thus 
leads to a synthetic study. When toma is trans- 
figured into a spiritual endeavour, then its hostility 
to gTi&na is removed and it becomes an esssential 
element in Cttma-gnma, and even Rimini who insist® 
so much on its prynary importance admits this truth 
when he says that the end.of karma is the attainment 
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of svarga as well as of mukU or apavarqa. Karma is 
the science of the ideal in conduct dealing with the 
summum bonum of life. It is righteousness touched 
with rationality and the end of conduct is self- 
realization. 

In the comprehensive scheme of gna na-karmg- 
samuccaya. the sastra in its infinite tenderness 
recognises our psychological limitations and satisfies 
our moral and spiritual aspirations. Karma and 
gnana are vitally related and glued together into a 
single method whose elements can only be distin- 
guished but not divided. The barriers to freedom 
are both intellectual and moral and wisdom consists 
m utilising every means by which these barriers can 
be broken. Morality is the dynamic element of the 
divine life and (ji^na furnishes the comprehensive 
insight into the wholeness of things.. The Mayavadin. 
rejects the values of karma as contradictory to the 
knowledge of the absolute and his whole scheme of 
the four-fold path or sddkana-catiisfaya is based 
on the law of contradiction and sublation. Mumuk- 
sutva or the longing for ?nukti arises according to 
him, from discrimination, dissociation and discipline. 
It is a process of eliminating the unreal and affirming 
the real by withdrawing the self from the non-self 
and abandoning all kinds of activity. Bimlntijflk 
rejects this as mere intellectual abstractionism and 
rearards karma m the inherent oonative character h£ 
<the iiva but subordinates it to the disoipiine 
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gn&na and bhakti. Karma, according to Eainanuja, 
is a valuable element in gTiatia, and finally it is 
transfigured into latnkarya, a life of consecration. 
Work IS worship of God and godly men. But 
Bhaskara’s theory of co-ordmation does full justice to 
the claims of bo'th, ‘viz., to the acts of will and the 
facts of thought. Philosophy is more interested in 
the values of life than in its origin and true miimuk- 
Sutva does not consist in suppressing or subordi- 
nating desires. Desire or riiga is by itself neither 
good nor bad and its value depends on its direction 
and use. JRd,ga is either visaya rCtga or paramOtma 
r&go. In the former case, it is directed to the ends 
of sensibility and svarga ; and as this lands us in the 
hazards and hardships of ffdtmadra, wo have to retrace 
our steps and follow the spiritual path, parawiflima rd,ga 
or instinct for the infinite. Desire is neither starved 
nor suppressed but is spiritualized and transfigured 
into an infinite longing for the infinite. When one’s 
iwxual feeling is idealised and attuned to the needs 
of the eternal partner and alter ego as described in the 
KQma ^Ustra, it becomes the heart of virtue ; but,, 
when it is blind, bestial, clamant and chaotic, it blows 
where it listeth and becomes the deadliest of all sins. 
Dikewise, if a man seeks God, he attains immortal 
bliss ; but, if he seeks the joys of sense and is allured 
by them, he enters a bottomless abyss. KStma i a 
the creative urge of life ; either it may give rise to 
bodies and their bon^, or it may release an uplifting,. 
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divine energy. In the latter case, kdma really be- 
.comes akama or niskama or atmakama and loses all its 
sting of sensibility and power for evil. In the same 
way, kevala karma or kamya karma has its roots in 
sensibility and the divided life ; but, when, as the 
Oita points out, it is emptied of all its empirical 
content consisting of animal inclinations and 
ideas of utility and is done as mere duty, its 
value in spiritual life becomes all important, 
Kevala karma as defined by the Mimimsaba no doubt 
pre-supposes a knowledge of the dtman as different 
from the body ; but, it does not insist on the acquiring » 
of this knowledge of diman, as its main purpose is the 
justification of the Vedic injunctions. Karma is both - 
for the avidv’m and the vidvan. The former seeks 
the pleasures of sex, wealth and progeny and 
forgets his self, but the latter longs to know the 
supreme self and has no inclination for these 
•empirical and ephemeral pleasures. He is interested 
in the science of the sacrifice of the self or Brah- 
m&rpanam, as the Gita calls it, in which the particular 
.and private self is offered to the universal, and the 
.paramStma is seen as the pervading self of all thingsu 
When the vision is thus transfigured, karma ceases 
•to be kamya, becomes niskama or gnSna and is thus 
rationalised. The vital relation between karma and 
^ Wgna a s expounded in the philosophy of g^na- 
karma-aamticcaya is contained in the text in Bf. Up. 
I. i V. 16. “ When a man meditates on the self only m 
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Ms true state, his actions perish not.” That the terms 
ffn&na or vedana meaning knowledge are generally 
used in the Upanisads in the sense of up&sana or 
meditation is evident from the numerous passages, 
in all of which the word knowledge begins an 
enquiry or question and the word meditation ends 
the enquiry or occurs in the answer, and vice versaJ^ 
The importance of karma is also indicated in the 
Mun^aka text III. i. 4 : “ The man of action, whose 
sport is the self and whose pleasure is the self, this is 
the highest among the knowers of Brahman.” The 
ISopanisad, 2 also emphasises the need of karma 
by using the adverb eva after karmdni kurvan 
(doing action) ; so also the Tjdttiiiya text in the 
JN&rayan%ya Anuvdka speaks of discarding evil by the 
performance of duty (dharmena pdpam apanudati), 

Bhiskara bases his whole exposition of (fiUina- 
karma-samuccaya on the classical analogy of the 
^tra III. iv. 26, *. 0 ., aivavat. The horse is 
fit to be used, not as a plodding animal for 
ploughing the field, but, for riding. It is not 
a> mere beast of burden, but is the symbol of 
the glory of motion. Likewise /carma, rationalized 
hy (fih&na becomes the dynamic energy that is 
used in the glorious ascent to the absolute. There 

1 ^'Sarvatra hi vidini upakramya uplaini upasam- 
liaimti; upisixil ca upakramya vidini upasamharati t 
atah ekirthataiva .pratyetavyi,” [1. iii. 1.) 
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is no antagonism between the mechanism of duty 
and the freedom of detachment. They are the ex- 
ternal and internal aspects of the same method and 
are mutually corrective. Karma disciplines thought 
and purifies it and gnEna gives a meaning to activity. 
The former deals wnth the actual and the latter with 
the ideal and the ideal is realised in the actual. 
Gnsina is the aspect of apprehending the unity of the- 
absolute and karma is the spiritual attempt to bring 
it about. Consequently the Matiavadm who rejects- 
the value of karma in his zeal for gnsna and gives-! 
np all dsramas, abandons all moral distinctions. | The 
duty relating to one’s station in life should on no*, 
account be renounced, whether it is in the interesta 
of attaining svarga or mukti, {Sutra, III. iv. 32)., 
The dsramas form a progression m attaining true 
knowledge and freedom, and every dirama is a fulfil- 
ment of the lower, and there should be no back- 
sliding at all. He who, through circumstances 
beyond his control, is not included in any of the 
four recognised E'sramaSy is not thereby pre-, 
vented from aspiring for Brahma-gndna ; but- 
he who lapses from his nirama, e.g., a naisthika, 
Brdhmacarin or sanyasin who fails in his vows, 
cannot claim the same indulgence and is unfii 
for it even after penance. The seeker after salva- 
tion should remain in the world and at the same 
time be out of it like the fy^ater pn the Iptus leaf. 
"While he devotes himself to duty, he practises inner: 
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detachment, ^rma is the inner spiritual endeavour 
for mutdi of which iama (equanimity), dama (self- 
control), uparati (relinquishment), titiksa (patient 
endurance) and samSdkdna (concentration) are the 
outer expressions. Food is not for the palate ; it 
not merely sustains life but also sustains the sjiirit 
and purifies it, and it is only m the extreme case of 
starvation and sure death that prohibited food may 
be taken. The practice of truth and Ahhma is 
absolutely essential to the expansive life of the 
spirit. Self-control {indriya nigraha), self-knowledge 
{StmagnOiTia) and straightforwardness iurjava) are the 
sovereign remedies for the ills of samsara ; they 
make the dsramas and not oice versa, hlven the 
vidvSn, who has once for all arrested the empirical 
process and has waked to the knowledge of the 
absolute, should follow the rules of dirama till the 
dissolution of his body. Therefore the Upaniyadic 
injunction in By. Up. IV. iv. 22 about the perform- 
ance of sacrifice and other duties applies to all the 
airamas, as established in <^j8fra III, iv. 26, and, as 
these stand to gfi3.na in the organic relation of aiiga 
and angin they should be observed throughout life. 

In the co-ordination of karma and gf^na., there 
is no room for getting knowledge by forgetting the 
rules of karma. The idea of g^na-karma-samiiccaya 
naturally follows from the philosophy of Bh&dubheda. 
The absolute conditions itself as the finite subjects 
and objects of experience (bhokta and hhoffya). In 
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the empirical state, th.&jtva suffers from logical errors, 
moral evil and spiritual imperfections {avidya, karma 
and kama) and forgets its true home in the Brahman 
that IS beyond. The mumuksu or seeker after 
salvation who longs to return to the eternal home, 
accepts the reality of distinctions between the subject 
and the object and analyses the nature of desire 
as defined by Pfirm Mimamsa. and Uttara Mimamsa 
as a sign-post that points to different directions. He 
sticks to the path of duty but shifts the motive 
from the desires of sensibility to the security of 
salvation. As long as there is the contact of fire 
with fuel theie is smoke, and, in the same way, 
the idea of duty and discipline clings to us as long as 
the upadhis and the body made by them continue. 
The (ryw/uan or the ignorant man whose vision is 
obscured by avidijs regards this empirical conscious- 
ness as an essential condition of reality, but the 
vidvan knows the truth that finiteness or fragment- 
ariness IS a passing state which vanishes for ever 
as soon as he becomes one with Paramesvara, the 
absolute with all its perfections.^ The idea of 
aj^ency {kartrtva) and enjoyment ibhokrtva) arises 
from the dualistic and dividing consciousness of the 
tupadhis and generates desires for the external 
objects of sense (visaya raga). But when these 
.are directed to Brahman, that is within and beyond, 

^ “Aupidhikam kartjtvam manyate vidvio; itarastn 
'avlbbivikam iti.” [Ill 4. 26.] 
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the limiting process is arrested, and the jiva^ 
impelled and induced by its infinite nature, breaks, 
off the barriers and begins to expand into the 
absolute. This is the final consummation of the 
synthetic method of gnd.na'^karrna'Samuccaya, If 
avidya and kma finitise the self and divide it 
into centres, gnana and ntska?na set free the opposite 
tendency and the finite begins to grow into the 
infinite. The theory of gnana-karma'Samuccaya 
avoids the penis of the ideas of contradiction and 
subordination. While it preserves the values of life, 
it provides for the monistic ideal of realising the Sat 
without a second. Eeality and value coincide and the 
stability and security of mukti consist in the mutual 
necessitation of philosophical insight and moral 
outlook. Qndna is the awakening of absolute 
consciousness by the removal of avidyS^ and the 
cloud of unknowing and ni^kdma is the dynamic 
side of mukti which, by a kind of divine alchemy, 
enables the finite to infinitise itself. The unitivs’ 
life of ekibh^va is thus a vision and way and it is 
owing to this dual character of knowledge and 
activity that mukti is defined as an awakejning and 
an attainment. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

THE EELIGION OF BHASKAEA 

The supreme end of life is the realisation of our 
oneness with Brahman by the renunciation of the 
upadhis or the limiting adjuncts. The meaning of this 
realisation was already explained as an apprehen- 
sion as well as an attainment. Avidya can never be 
removed by mere argumentation, and there can be 
no attainment of the fulness and freedom of the 
infinite without its immediate vision. In the positive 
sense, the process of miiUt or liberation therefore 
connotes both the elements of philosophic insight^ 
and moral outlook, and, in the negative sense, it 
is freedom from avidya and karma which together 
form the twin shackles of sensibility. According 
to Bhaskara, mahii consists in retracing the steps- 
and returmng to the absolute. In the cosmological 
enquiry, we traced the stages by which the infinite 
seeks a finite setting ; and showed how, guided by the 
impulse of concrete monism, Bhaskara avoids the perils' 
of Muyavuda on the one hand and naive theism on the 
other, and posits the idea of the upadhis as the only 
view that reconciles botL But all these views frankly 
recognize the ultimate indefinability of avidya-karma 
and the philosophy of reli^on is, pragmatically speak- 
ing, more interested in seeking release and redemption 
from the world-process than m accounting for its origiru. 
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In the religious aspect, the Bhedabhedavddin 
■•ceases to think of distinctions and strives for spiritual 
union. The upddhis divide the one and distort 
it into the many. They are the finitising complex 
which somehow resides at the heart of reality and con- 
•ditions the unconditioned. They make for distinctions 
and duality and entangle the finite self in embodiment 
and the sorrows of mnisura. Owing to the sense of 
finiteness and separateness, we are tossed between birth 
•and death, heaven and hell. When we realise the 
.agony of this mistake and misadventure, our infinite 
nature asserts itself and the angle of vision is entirely 
•changed. The empirical “ 1 ” now longs for union 
with the absolute “ I. ” The divided self seeks 
to merge itself in the expansive consciousness of the 
•absolute. Philosophic thinking and moral endeavour 
get merged m the mystic yearning for the fulness 
.and freedom of this divine oneness, in which the 
sense of separateness is dissolved m the bliss of infinite 
expanse. Mere philosophy delights in analysis and 
abstractions and gives us only world-views and not 
Ood-visions. Synthetic unity never quenches the 
thirst for spiritual union ; and even the moral ideas 
of duty and virtue give us no promise of fruition 
And fulfilment Being the products of upadhi«^ 
they give us only fragmentary views. But when 
the monistic or the abheda element becomes prin 
•dominant, the divine urge is slowly felt, and we 
,give up the ephemeral values of the divided life 
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for the enduring hliss of ekihhava or oneness with 
the absolute. The self emerges from the realms 
of sense and thought and expands into the ocean 
of dmne life. Since the dbheda element is stronger 
than the bheda, the Sastra assures us of the ultimate 
triumph of the self over its upudhis. The very 
idea of mulcti contains the possibility of transcending 
the limitations of empirical hfe, and becoming one- 
with the absolute. The only difference in the three 
monistic schools of Sankara, B.amanu]'a and Bhaskara 
is that Sankara emphasizes the metaphysical know- 
ledge of Brahman in terms of non-dualism, while 
Ramanuja insists on a moral momsm in which the 
IS effaced in service and self-gift; but Bhaskara 
is inclined to mystic momsm and longs for absorption 
in the absolute. The finite is dissolved in the infinite 
and soaked in its bliss. 

The third chapter of the Sutras discusses the 
important question of the relation between endeavour 
and enlightenment. Is the intuition of Brahman 
one single immediate apprehension or a progressive 
realisation ? The Mayavudin contends that intuition 
is opposed to relational thought and moral endeavour. 
Thought IS always mediate and never immediate, and 
moral effort involves the eternal distinction between 
the actual and the ideal. In the same way, devotion 
to a personal God lands m in externality and 
duality. Consequently reflection and righteousness 
tean never bring about the immediate knowledge oi 
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'God But Bhaskara thinks that this line of 
argument is entirely untenable and inadmissible. If 
there is no finality in duty and devotion, much less 
is it in Mayauada argumentation and assertion. 
There is no cessation of aiudyu {(widyanivrlth) till 
the last trace of prarahdha karma that has 
concretised itself into the body and its changes, is 
effaced. But if it be said that the experience of 
pleasure and pain belongs only to the ksatrayna or 
the embodied self and is therefore false (nuthya) and 
the true freedom of self-realisation (sv^yiiibhaoa) is to 
be identified with the absolute, then the meaning of 
this self-realisation or avamib/uwa has to bo clearly 
defined. Whose .s'vunubbava is it ? Is it of thej/va or of 
the Paramatman ? It cannot be of the former, as indi- 
vidual experience involves the uniqueness of the freed 
self and its numerical distinctness from other solves 
which are yet obscured by aoidyu, nor can it be the ex- 
perience of the ParamTitman who is not a mmmrin 
hut is eternally self-realised and free {mtyaHatd''<dpd)» 
If svunubhava he the self-intuition of the absolute, 
theniwci is a hare negation i^auastu) and there is no 
meaning in negating a negation. To say that the true 
ever is and the false never exists is formal logic devoid 
of content. If it be a significant nation, then a 
distinction between the self and the not-self haa to be 
predicated as real moments of the absolute. If marm^ 
bhava is the negation of the negation, then, since amfs® 
.is an all-enveloping gloom, its removal would bidng 
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about immediate universal illumination (yvqapat 
sarva muhti prasanga), but the cosmic confusion 
continues in spite of the svanubhava of the 
jlvanmukta. Even in the case of the jivanmukta, 
freedom is only a progressive realisation and not an 
immediate intuition in which the world-fiction 
vanishes. The jivanmukta is found engaged in 
-sustaining his life, in beneficent work and in the 
practice of ceaseless samadhi ; and all these are 
activities involving desire, deliberation and decision, 
whereas, as the Utman is eternal (mtya) and 
immaterial {suddha) without embodiment {jsarira 
■sambandha), embodiedness and emancipation cannot 
coexist ; self-extinction would be the only logical con- 
clusion of mukti here-now. It may perhaps be argued 
that mukti means a gradual vanishing of the world- 
fiction involving the knowledge of the real by 
jrava-m or instruction, the inferential knowledge 
known as manana, the dawn of advaitic intmtion 
and the disappearance of duality (dvaita gndna) and 
embodiment. But this would contradict the advaitic 
theory of contradiction. If avidyu is opposed to 
griana as darkness is opposed to light, then it cannot 
be a gradually vanishing process, as there can be no 
stages in sublation and self-identity. A consistent 
Jkayavadin cannot say that the illusion remains br^ 
illusoriness vanishes. The embodied state of thfi 
jivanmukta caimot be accounted for as having ifa 
origin in residual (prurabdha) karma, as that wogMi 
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mvolve the acceptance of the reality of moral and spiri- 
tual effort. The view that gnana is not only obscured 
by karma but is also obstructed and overpowered by it 
in the empirical state is not consistent with Mai/d,pu(ia. 
There can be no degrees in the inimodiato intuition 
of the absolute and the negation of non-i3ralnnan or 
MQya. Besides, the idea of jlranmuLii cannot 
apply to the cases of Vyasa and other cosmic helpers 
who are said to live eternally in the world with a 
view to turn the mind of the ignorant to the high- 
ways of heaven. 

The true meaning of aoidys is the sense of 
separateness that arises from the mistaken identity 
of the atman with conditionatenoss and the ignorance 
of its infinite nature. The roots of avidyS are deeply 
embedded in finiteness, as mulQoulyd, which persists 
as a potentiality even in the state of praiaya, 
and can be removed only by perfect discipline and 
an infinite striving for the infinite. Mukti can 
never be got for the mere asking, and the 
mumuk§u has to develop an irresistible spiritual 
craving for eternity to counteract the influence of 
age-long ignorance and its endless sorrows.^ The 
will to win the unity of the life that is beyond, has 
its response in the infinite invading the finite and 
transfiguring its nature. Spiritual life is thus not 
an endless becoming or progress, but an ascent 

^ Dehidisu viparitapratipattih BrahmasvarSpI prati- 
patti^ avidyi,*‘ [IV i. 1 } 
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to the heights of the eternal and essential self and 
attaining its immortal bliss. This is the ideal in 
which all ideals are realised. 

The Upanisad points to the parting of the ways 
between the sphere of samsUra and the sphere of 
salvation, and indicates and illumines the pathway 
to reality. It insists on the meditation of the 
supreme self without a second as the only method 
of transcending the hardships of samsara. Medita- 
tion or dhyana is the result of spiritual instruction 
and IS midway between reflection and realisation. 
It IS the ceaseless effort of the mind to give up its 
diffuseness and distraction, and enter into the silent 
sanctuary of the spirit and become one with it. 
The maum selects an atmosphere of solitude and 
serenity and, sitting motionless like a statue, focusses 
his whole self on the blissful nature of Brahman 
and continues this practice till the dissolution of his 
body {apraydnat) mde Sutra TV . i. 12 and the Agni- 
rahasya text referred to therein The Vedanta 
recognises the psychological differences of tempera- 
ment and inclination and furnishes a scheme of 
thirty-two meditations for individual selection and 
practice. Though they differ m nature (vidya), form 
(rupa)^ means {codam), and purpose (phala), the 
ultimate goal of all is the realisation of Brahman. 
In the monistic meditation, the duality of thought 

(Coniiimation o/Foot'^oteffom previous page.) 

“ Sa samyaggninotpattau nivartate. Tacca samyaggfii- 
nam utpannam ySvajjivam abhyasyamiaam paripakvatn 
apavarga ksamam bhavati.” 

9 
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is dissolved into a non-dualistic experience. The 
distinctions of empirical life are merely the acci- 
dents of avidya and the contingent factors of karma. 
Jnst as the impurities of gold are cleansed by con- 
tact with fire, the knowledge of the essential and 
the enduring self removes the barriers of bhida and 
deifies the self. The Upanisad pours out the 
entrancing ecstasy of this smgle-soul life in such 
immortal sayings as ‘ I am thou, O, blessed God, and 
thou indeed art I ' of the JdbQla J§ruti. When the 
mind is habitually focussed on this abheda aspect, 
the finite and the infinite are glued together and 
the bonds of hheda are gradually broken off. ^ 

Every meditation implies the metaphysical dis- 
tinction of the subjcct-obiect consciousness. Deter- 
mination is not sublated and transcended by the 
indeterminate. The Advaitic distinction between 
the indeterminate (Nirguna) and the determinate 
(Sagumi) finds no warrant in the 6ruti, The Satras 
devote one whole section in the third chapter 
known as the Vbhayalinga Psda to combat this view 
of Nirgw^ Brahman as the root error of MUySiMda 
metaphysics and when YlgftavElkya employs in 
Bf. Up. IV. iv. 22 the method of negation in deter- 
inining the nature of Brahman, he does not affirm 
the absolute by denying the empirical, but recom- 
mends the meditation on Brahman as the ultimate 
ground of all beings fkdra^ma) who is essentially 
formless and eternal as distinct from his cosmic 

1 Upidhi kfta bhedastu abheda bhivaaayl upanfyate* 
CIV, i. 8.] 
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form of conditionateness or natv/ra naturata The 
finite expresses the infinite but does not exhaust it. 
"Waves and ripples rise trom the vast expanse of the 
ocean, but they do not constitute it and the infinity 
of selves are but crests of cosmic consciousness. The 
cosmic system is but a spark of the supreme self ; 
and its infinity can never be exhausted by the 
finite and the fragmentary. Consequently the 
seeker after mukti should meditate on the NtrSkSra 
Brahman which is beyond the cosmic nama-rupa. 
Brahman both is and has infinite consciousness and 
bliss (caitanya and caitanyavat). This relation of 
■dharma and dharmin is an indissoluble subject- 
object unity like fire and heat, and the deter- 
mining qualities define Brahman and do not deny 
this nature. The formlessness of Brahman is not 
to be identified with characterlessness. Svetaketu 
is therefore asked to meditate on divine causality as 
the sat without a second Causality is not the 
logical category involving spatial and temporal 
ideas, but connotes the supreme centre and source 
of all reality, and therefore Uddilaka employs nine 
analogies like the sprouting of the seed, the gather- 
ing of honey, and salt dissolved in water, to bring 
out the nature of Brahman as the supreme serf, 
which is the ground and goal of all beings and their 
immanent unity by knowing which everything else is 
known ; and in no context does he think of the rope- 
«nake riddle. Brahman is defined as satyasya satya 
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and paramatman, and there is not the slightest refer*- 
ence in these terms to sublation and indeterminate- 
ness. The terms hke bridge, quantity and relation do 
not distinguish between two kinds of Brahman. The 
bridge analogy employed in the text emphasises the 
idea of Brahman as the support and sustenance 
of the world. The category of quantity is utilis- 
ed in the interests of meditation, and the term 
sambandha or relation emphasizes spiritual unity and 
denies externality. The word avyakta or unknow- 
abihty applies only to the empirical izya imprisoned in 
embodiment, but, when the jtva is purified, it tran- 
scends itself and realises its infinity. Brahman is both 
the eternal seer and the empirical object ; meditation 
on the former aspect removes the relativity of thought 
and arouses the spint of expansion, till, at last, the 
divided self becomes one with the unity of Brahman. 
In the immortal words of the Upani^ad, the jwa 
knows Brahman and becomes one with it {Brahma 
eva bhavati) (Mund. Up. III. ii. 9). 

The Dhyana-myogavudin comes forward with hia 
scheme of attaining advaita-gWma by a process of medi- 
tation and progressive realization. He states that the 
cessation of illusoriness and embodiedness is not effected 
by a mere cogmtion of reality and consequently scrip- 
ture gives certain injunctions by which the mind ia 
purified and illumined by the knowledge of identity. 
But injunctions and imperatives only refer to endeav- 
our and not to the affirmation of reality. There ia 
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■diflference between the apprehension of Brahman and 
the endeavour to bring it about. Knowledge is given 
^nd not made ; it is ultimate, self-originated and im- 
mediate and not mediate and mandatory. There- 
fore there is no need for the mediacy of niyoga. 
Dhyd.na is a direct intuition of Brahman and niyoga 
as only an external agency for which there is no 
warrant in Vedanta. The whole doctrine is there- 
fore a mere fabrication without any Sastraic founda- 
tion. 

TLhBNisprapanclkaranamyogavadin with his idea (rf 
the realisation of the self by the act {niyoga) of cosmic 
dissolution suggests an alternative scheme. Whatever 
is originated is ipso facto ephemeral. The world as 
the objectified form of Brahman is a fleeting flux, and 
true knowledge consists in effacing the effect and 
attaining the eternal. This view is also absurd. How 
can cosmic destruction produce self-realisation when, 
the cosmos and the self are entirely different ? Besides 
the destruction of objective reality is impossible and 
has no Sastraic sanction. The texts that refer to 
laya or dissolution connote only absorption and 
not destruction. Sleep is not the abolition of 
consciousness and, in the same way, in pralayut the 
world process is not destroyed but persists as a real 
possibility. Also, the dissolution of the cosmos cannot 
be a self-destructive process. It requires another to 
destroy it and that again should be destroyed by 
another and so on ad infinitum. Again this dissolu- 
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tion must be either objective (sg^harana) or subjective 
It caunot be the former, as that would result 
in the salvation of all when one is saved and this 
is not a fact and the world process persists in spite 
of Suka having attained mukti. But if by dissolu- 
tion is meant freedom from the subjective conditions 
of avidyut kgma and karma which are the cause of 
bondage, then this is virtually the acceptance of 
Bhaskara’s own position. It is only the sense of 
plurality that is removed and not plurality itself. 
The term niyoga presupposes the instrument of 
action, the mode of action, and also the agent. If 
prapaTiffa is an effect, then it cannot destroy itself. 
If it IS the sadhana, (or means) different from sadhya 
(accomplishment), then since the sQdhana is real, there 
is no way of destroying it. Achievement presupposes 
aspiration and the two are vitally related. If the idea 
of dissolution is an immediate cognition, then there is 
no need for attaining what is already intuited. Besides, 
what la the nature of the knowledge by which the pro- 
scribed dissolution of the world of experience is to bo 
accomplished ? It cannot be mere knowledge resulting 
from the study of scripture, as such knowledge is not 
a voluntary act to be prescribed. Nor can it be 
meditation, as the latter, so far from destroying the 
world of differences, creates a further world of the 
subjects and objects of- meditation {dhyOJta and dhyeyaX 
etc. The idea of niyoga as an agency has already 
been refuted. Baminuja’s criticism of the same subject 
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in STitra I. i. 4 is almost similar, though it is more 
profound and penetrating. 

The immediate consequence of the practice of 
dbheda as outlined in the Vedanta is the destruction of 
the seeds of samsara. Empirical life is conditioned 
by the complex of avidya, kama and karma 
and is an endless regress of cause and effect. 
Like the seed and the tree (bijankura nydya), these 
limiting conditions involve one another and therefore 
defy all analysis and explanation. The result is an 
^e-long upodhi that is stored up in the finite content. 
Avidya generates the desire for sense objects, and 
desire causes avidya^ and the mechanism of karma 
mediates between both and produces the psycho-physi- 
cal apparatus consisting of manas, sense organs and 
the body. Death is only the dissolution of the physi- 
cal body (sthula sarira) and not of the mental com- 
plex. In this way, the fimte self is cribbed and 
cabined by the upddhis which pursue it like 
phantoms wherever it goes. The upadhis make the 
self and the self makes the upadhis and the result is 
endless becoming and bondage. But the whole pro- 
cess is completely arrested by the continued meditation 
of Brahman and gradually destroyed by it. Karma 
is destroyed by gU&na, like seeds burnt by fire. The 
Vedanta guarantees the triumph of the self over its 
upddhis in the classical statement “The effect of 
karma is dissolved when one intuits the supreme 
self.” (Mund. XJp. 11. ii. 8.) 
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The vidvan, who has an immediate vision of 
Brahman (samyak darsana), has not the slightest 
taint of evil but is unsulhed and detached like the 
water on the lotus leaf. He is not elated by success 
nor depressed by disappointment. Edga and dvesa^ 
good and evil, pleasure and pain being relative and 
mutually dependent, the vtdvdn dissociates himself 
from these pairs of opposites and practises the 
expansive consciousness. The seed of births stored 
up in saricita is destroyed for ever. But prdrabdha 
karma, which has already begun to matei lalise, 
continues as long as the body lasts (Sutra IV. i. 14-15.) 
Ch . Up. VI. xiy. 2 accordingly afl&rms that (/nUfia-sakti 
destroys only a portion of karma {aaTipita) and not 
the whole, just as lightning strikes down the things of 
the world without affecting the cloud-land. 

The theory of the Mdydvadin, however, is in- 
consistent with this view. He has to posit the 
principle oijivanrnukti or freedom in embodiment, as, 
according to him, the knowledge of advaita should 
immediately destroy avidyS, the cause of the experience 
of difference, and there can be no degrees in dispelling 
avidyd. How then does the jicanmukta, who does not 
perceive any difference, live and move and have his being 
in this world of difference ? To explain this discrepancy, 
the Mdyavudin gives various analogies proving the 
persistence of the effect even after the removal of the 
cause. The potter’s wheel, for example, continues to 
rotate for some time by the force of inertia, even after 
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the removal of the cause. This analogy is unsound, 
as it presupposes the real samskara of rotation on a 
real vastu or usraya, the potter's wheel. But according 
to the Mayavadzn, the whole of empirical experience 
is due to avidya which is really a veil and not a wheel, 
and when it is destroyed, there is nothing further in the 
nature of Zi^raya or samskara by which phenomenal 
reahty persists. Neither is the analogy of the man who 
sees two moons through the eye-disease called timira 
helpful to him. The Mdyuvadtn argues that, as soon 
as the man discovers that the illusion of the double 
moon is due to his own defective vision, illusorinesa 
vanishes though the illusion remains ; the sensation 
continues without any significance. Similarly, though 
avidya, the cause of the sense of duality, is destroyedi 
by Advaitic intuition, still the body, the effected state 
of avtdyu, functions for a while as reflex activity. 
This simile is unsound as the continuance of the 
illusion IS due to the continuance of the real defect 
known as ttmira, which is not destroyed by true 
knowledge, whereas, to the Advaitin, when avidya is 
destroyed by true knowledge, nothing real remains 
except the undifferentiated Brahman. The defect is not 
an illusion (mayop&dhi) but a real defect satyopadhUi 
But the principles of bhedabheda and gnd.na~ 
karma-samuccaya satisfactorily explain the co-exis- 
tence of Brahma-gn&na and the persistence of the 
body feeling. The vidvan has only a glimpse of the 
immortal sea that lies beyond and has to practise the 
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idea of abkeda and perform the duties of his dsrama. 
It is only when the body is dissolved that the residual 
efifect is exhausted and the sense of separateness 
vanishes and the vidvdn earns his freedom for ever. 

UTKRANTl : ASCENT TO THE ABSOLUTE 

Death is not to be regarded as the dissolution of 
the psychic make-up. It is the psychic mechanism 
(Imga iartrci) that maintains physical life, migrates 
endlessly from sphere to sphere and has the capacity 
to contract and expand isankoca-vtkam). The jiva 
perseveres in its own being for ever and the 
modifications of the mental complex do not ajffect the 
spiritual self.^ When the body is dissolved, the 
emancipated ego withdraws itself from the obstruc- 
tion of body-mind and has an intimation of eternity. 
The senses are merged in manas or the inner 
sense. Manas is absorbed in the prana or life 
and life in the iiua. When the illumined self sheds 
its body for ever and ascends gloriously to its abode 
in the absolute, a sudden flash of light reveals the 
godward path known as the devaySna. The nerve 
known as the su§umn& nsdi marks the divergence ' 
of the path of eternal release from that leading to end* 
less hazards. The ignorant follow the dreary path 
ofthepiltrs or suffer from the sorrows of sin, but 
the vidvSn, equipped with the insight and strength 

^ “Na hi tasya svatassaakocavikisau, nityatvit.*" 
tIV. li. ll.J 
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that comes from the ceaseless meditation on his divine 
destiny {gatt ctntans), enters the straight and shining 
way of the gods (devaySna). Uplifted by the inner 
self, the liberated ego passes gloriously through the 
luminous regions to its pre-established centre. This 
spiritual progress is facilitated by the help rendered 
by the celestial beings known as ativahika puru^as 
who are really the ambassadors of the absolute. 
The expanding soul moves higher still to the regions 
of fire, water, air, sun and moon and is greeted by 
the cosmic deities who are called Far«na, Indra 
and Brahma. These are not sign-posts (mSrgacinna) 
nor spheres of enjoyment (bhogasthana) but spiritual 
powers with specific functions, of which the most 
important is the greeting and glorifying of the rare 
and radiant self in its triumphant progress to extra- 
cosmic consciousness. When it reaches the essential 
self which is the eternal centre and source of all 
goodness, beauty and truth, jt expands into infinity 
and is for ever lost en rappj^ Who can 

describe the expanse of spirit in the spaceless 
effulgence of the svayam jyotts in which the light of 
a million suns and stars fades into that of mere 
sparks? Who can express the entrancing ecstasy 
of the sundered self with its deathless and divine 
longing for its Other, losing itself irresistibly in 
absolute bliss compared to which the sum total of all 
sensual and celestial joys dwindles into nothingness ?' 
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The Sutrakara next raises the interesting eschato- 
logical question whether this theory of arctradt gati 
involving progress and attainment applies to the 
realisation of the supreme {para) Brahman or the 
effected {kd.rya) Brahman, Hiranyagarbha, and takes 
as his text the passage in Ch. Up. V. x. 1-2 promising 
to the pancagnividi/unistha and also to the upa-* 
sakas in the forest the godward {devajjdna) path 
described above and ending with the words “ He takes 
them to Brahman. This is the godward path ” 
(so enan brahma gamayati, eSa devayanaJi panlhuh), 
Badari, the monistic or Advaitic philosopher, takes the 
itext to refer to Kdrya Brahman only as gati or move- 
ment applies only to the spatialized and phenomenal- 
ized Brahman and not to the absolute. There is an in- 
superable objection to this interpretation, as the neuter 
form Brahma in the accusative connotes the absolute 
only and the correct form for designating the effected 
Brahman would be the masculine BrahmO/nam'* 
Badari seeks to get over this difficulty by bolding 
that the word standing for karand is here used in a 
secondary sense {lakqanayS.) signifying the kOxya^ 
as the latter, i, c., Hiranyagarhha is very near 
the supreme Brahman. Owing to proximity, the 
first-born of the absolute is referred to as the 
absolute itself. The predication of final release 
in the corresponding Ohandogya passage in 
IV. XV. 6 and of immortality in Kath. Up. text 
II. vi. 16 to the seekers after K&rya Brahman 
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involves no contradiction at all, as the ^ruU and 
8mrt% also guarantee eventual release to the 
worshippers of Karya Brahman along with the latter 
himself when his world is dissolved in mahap? alaya 
(cosmic dissolution). Besides in the corresponding 
passage in Bp. Up. VI. li. 15 “He leads them to the 
worlds of Brahman. They live in these worlds of 
Brahman for ever and ever,” the plural “ worlds ” 
clearly indicates that the reference is to the Karya 
Brahman and the pluralistic universe and not to the 
absolute. Similarly the text in Ch. Up. VIII. xiv 
“ I enter the hall of Prajapati, to the house ” can refer 
only to Karya Brahman. Badari’s view, as stated, 
above, is first given by the Sutrakara in this Adhi- 
karana as a prima facie (purvapaksa) view to be 
rebutted later by stating Jaimini’s opinion and finally 
his own siddhanta. But the Advaitins maintain by a 
method of interpretation described by Thibaut as 
“ altogether inadmissible ” that this is the siddhanta 
of the Sutrakara. An arbitrary distinction is drawn 
by them between Saguna Brahman and Para' 
Brahman by identifying Badari’s Karya Brahman 
with the former and the latter with Nirguna. The first 
is stated to be metaphorical and the second metaphysi- 
cal. This conclusion is justified by the arguments 
advanced by the philosopher against the anthropomor- 
phic views of Brahman held by the empirically minded. 
The notion of a paradise or Brahmaloka in which the 
freed soul * rests in golden groves and basks in eternal 
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summer ’ is opposed to the philosophic experience of 
the absolute. But the devotees of a personal God 
are interested in clothing their spiritual experience in 
terms of historical progress and geographical position. 
The ideas of ascent igatt) and attainment (prapti)^ 
according to the Advaitin, are only categories of 
phenomenal reality and are opposed to the idea of the 
all-pervading unity. In mukti there is no going or 
goal or any such somnambuhstic speculation. It is the 
metaphysical apprehension of the absolute as an 
eternally self-realised fact and not a spiritual attainment 
or super-addition. It is only the awakening from 
avidya and not the accomplishment of a far- off 
event. It is essentially the experience of eternal 
consciousness that transcends the distinctions of time 
and space and is not to be identified with the spatial 
ideas of ascent and the historical ideas of progress. 
The distinctions of here and yonder, now and hereafter 
hold good only in the case of attaining the world of 
Saguna Brahman, but the identity consciousness of 
Nirguwx Brahman is here-now or absolute. 

Following the interpretation of Jaimini and BSdara- 
jana, Bhaskara exposes the fallacies of this theory by 
appealing to reason and revelation and thus establishes 
the reality of gati in realiGdng the supreme Brahman. 
True wisdom is not the virtual knowledge of self- 
identity but is won by spiritual effort, and it becomes 
a progressive attainment Badari’s argument that 
the term ‘Brahman’ in the neuter has only a 
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secondary meaning and refers to Htranyagarhha is 
against all the accepted rules of interpretation. Every 
term has a fixed meaning or mukhyartha and this 
should not be lightly rejected in favour of a secondary 
meaning. There is no inherent inappropriateness in 
ascribing gati to the seeker of supreme Brahman, as 
progress pertains to the hriQO, iartra and connotes self- 
determination and not self-sophistication. As 
a matter of fact, even when the jiva goes from 
one body to another m the world of samsaro., it is the 
associated lihga sarira that undergoes the locomotion 
and not the svarapa of the jiva^. Besides, any in- 
appropriateness in a gatt towards an omnipresent 
Para Brahman would equally, and perhaps with 
greater force, apply to the Advaitin’sfi'afl'wna Brahman.^ 
If Sagu^ Brahman is not possessed of omni- 
presence and other qualities like purity {apahata-' 
papma), it ceases to be Brahman and becomes 
abrahman. As regards the plural expression, “ the 
worlds of Brahman,” m By. Up. VL ii. 16, the ‘ of ’ is 
clearly appositional and involves no self-contradiction. 
This is evident from the corresponding expression in 
Ch. Up. V. X. 2 and IV. xv. 6 which is simply 
‘ Brahman’ in the neuter. Thus the term ‘ worlds of 


^ “ Samsirinopi svarSpato gatih nopapadyate ; tasyipi 
linga 6ariradeva gamanam." tiV. iii. 13]. 

* Yadi nirguMyim gatiranupapanoi, saguflJterapi 
vidyisu samioinupapattih *’ [IV. iii. 13]. 
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Brahman’ really connotes Brahman and the use of the 
plural for the singular in this case is similar to the case 
of “ aditih paian pramuniohtu ” where the plural 
pUian (cords) denotes also a single cord. The locative 
**m the worlds” also connotes the ultimate spiritual 
purpose, i.e., for the full enjoyment of Brahman.i The 
reference to PrajapaU in the Ch. text VIII. xiv also is 
not to Karya Brahman as the expressions there about 
the sustainer of names and “I am the glorious 
among Brahmans ” clearly indicate. 

But, says the Purvapaksin, the text “ of him, the 
pranas do not depart ” m By. Up. IV. iv. 6 clearly 
states that the Uhga iarvra does not leave the body of 
one who realises the self. This interpretation is 
controverted by the SutrakSra himself in Sutra 
TV. li. 12, where he points out that the Modhyandina 
reading of the same text is “ From him, the prQnas 
do not depart ”, i.c., the hnga 'sarira does not leave the 
vidv&n immediately at death, but accompanies him' 
throughout the ascent to the absolute, till he crosses 
the whole sam.sd.ric world and passes beyond the 
world of Hiranyagarhha, when it is dissolved in the 
supreme Brahman*. The genitive in the former 
reading denotes a general relation (sambandha^ 

^ “ Saptami nimitta mitra vivakSayi avakalpate, 
fIV. iii. 18 ] 

* “ Fraffeva lingasya prajayo nisti ; samsirama^dalam 
hiranyagarhha paryantam atikramya pralayo bhavati.’* 
fiV.’ii. 12.] 
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samanya) which, in the light of the other reading, ia 
fixed as the ablative, i.e., from. Even without the 
other reading, the context shows that there is no 
question whether the pranas, z.e., the linga ^arira, 
leave the physical {sthula) body. The only doubt 
is whether, in the case of the mdvan, the linga 
'sartra, which is the result of upadhi, is destroyed im- 
jnediately at death as seems prima facie probable. The 
Sruti states that, by virtue of his qnana and karma, 
the vidvan continues to have the linga 'sarlra till he 
completes the ascent and attains the absolute. Con- 
sequently the term ‘ him ’ has its natural significance, 
i. e., the jlva, the sarlrin or the soaring self as 
the Sutra says and not the sarira. The same 
meaning has also to be applied in interpreting 
Artabhaga’s question and Yagfiavalkya’s reply in 
By. Up HI. ii. 11 : “ When this man dies, do the 
pranP-s depart from him? Not so, not so, replied 
Yagftavalkya ; here only they continue m conjunction 
that perspires and swells and swollen lies dead.” 
But if the departure of the pranas from 
the body be denied, the latter half of the answer 
about the body lying swollen and dead would be 
inappropriate and the answer would also be opposed 
to our normal experience. This meaning is 
confirmed also by the succeeding passage in 
the text which speaks of the ascent of the 
Srahmavid and the Pamagnividyaniq^a. The 
Advaitin’s attempt to strain the Sutra TV. ii 12 in hia 
10 
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favotir by splitting it up into two^^and interpreting 
tbe word ekesum as referring to ArtdbhQ,gaprasna 
instead of to the corresponding Madhyandina reading 
and Ignoring the force of the particle hi is, according 
to Bhaskara (and we may add, according to Thibaut 
also, vide p. Ixxxix of the Introduction to his transla- 
tion of the Sankara Bhasya), “ altogether impossible.” 
The Sutra IV. ii. 14 describes the ultimate absorp- 
tion of the lihgct 'sarira in the absolute ^ and the ideas 
of gati and gamana or spiritual pathway of Beality 
are deduced from the scripture alone. 

Every one, who has an insight into the Vedantic 
tradition {sampradaya), is aware of Brahman as the 
Paramaltman that is immanent m all things and is 
absolutely perfect, and that it alone has the power to 
free thejiva from the evils of samssra. Xiike fire and its 
light, experience always involves an experiencing subject 
and object Consciousness^ imphes a self-conscious per- 
aonahty, and this distinction does not introduce the 
notion of an antagonism between the self and the 
non-self, light and darkness, or Saguna Brahman andi 
Mrguna Brahman. Even granting the distinction 
between the relational and the absolute, the idea of 
I'jfoara undergoing contraction and expansion is 
entirely unknown to the Upamsads. livara is defined 
as the all-self or the absolute and the idea 
gantavya and prdpyg imply a spat ial and 

^ “Yatah prSdurbhutah tatraiva svakirafe pralfyante.’* 
[IV* ii. 14]. 
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temporal distinction is absolutely inconsistent with the 
eternal purity and perfection of Isvara. Determinate 
tion does not sublate the absolute but is inherent in its 
very nature. Self-consciousness and other qualities 
are as pervasive as consciousness itself like the all- 
pervading akosa. The negative defimtions of Brahman 
like asthula do not contradict determinataon but only 
deny the pantheistic view that Brahman is the uni- 
verse. Predication is thus not a perversion of reality 
but IS its revelation ; reality can be realized and the 
attempt to account for it as a mere arthavada (or a state- 
ment not to be taken in earnest) commits us to the 
notion of a bare Brahman which is absolutely blank. 
If Brahmananda is an illusion and not the essence oi 
spiritual life, arthavoda and not asEdharana guruz, then 
the desire for apavarga or mukti itself becomes an 
arthavada. Then all the texts dealing with spiritual 
destiny and attainment should be rejected as valueless.^ 
If the theory of gati has only an empincal value and 
applies to the fiction-ndden finite self {cadanya abhasa)p 
then it may be asked “ Is this reflection or Qbhasat 
real (vastu) ” or unreal (avastu) ? If it is non-existent, 
then there is no seeker after salvation, and the whole 
Vedantic enquiry becomes futile or idle. But if it ha» 
substantiality, then MaydvQda falls to the ground. 

The XJpanisad repeatedly declares the attainment 
of Brahman as the goal and glory of spiritual life. 

^ “ Tatra gatifiratayah kape prave^ayitavyih.” [IV. 

HI. 13«3 
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The Ohandogya text IV. xv. 6, the Mundaka text- 
I. ii. 11, and Pras^na Up. text I. 10 promise eternal- 
life {apunaravrtti) to the wise man who seeks the 
solar path and avoids the lunar path. The Kath. 
Up. text IL VI. 16, and the Aitareya Upamsad speak 
of ascent and immortality in connection with Pardr 
vidya or meditation on the Supreme Brahman only. 
The Gita hkewise distinguishes m several places 
between the empirical path and the path leading to 
eternal life. Similarly the Puranas speak of the 
path leading to immortality. So also, the Vaja- 
saneyaka text “ there is no return here for them.” 
The term “ here ” does not mean this kalpa or the 
chance of return in the next As a matter 
of fact the term iha is not found in the Kanva. 
reading. Thus Bhaskara concludes that the theory of 
bhedabheda and upodhis alone recognises the reality 
of the distinction between aspiration and attainment, 
prapaka and prapya^ and satisfactorily explains the 
attainment of Brahman as a progressive ascent to the 
al»olute. The wise man knows the distinction between 
bheda and abheda and with the insight and strength 
Acquired by the practice of gnd,na-karma abandons the^ 
former {bheda) and finally becomes one with Brahman. 

It is true that, at first sight, there appear to be 
conflicting statements m the iruti regarding the 
nature of this attainment. But the Sutras reconcile 
these apparent differences by adopting a principle 
well-known in Vedanta as tatkratu ny&ya* The Ch- 
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•text III. xiv. 1 says ; ** According to what a man 
meditates on in this world, that he attains in the 
next.” There is a close relation between the nature 
of desire and its realisation. The upQsaka may 
meditate on the Karya Brahman or on Para Brahman; 
and corresponding to these two types of seekers 
there are two types of mukbi known as krama mukti 
and sadyo mukti. One type of seeker aspires for the 
world of Hiranyagarhha or Karya Brahman and by 
the practice of punty and self -discipline he attains the 
kingdom of Brahma and eventually realises the 
absolute along with Brahma. Pancagnt Vidy& also 
leads first to the world of Karya Brahman. But the 
seeker after Para Brahman or the Supreme Reality 
becomes Brahman at once. Thus there are two vidycisi 
and paths. One gradually leads the aspirant to the 
summit of this sams&ra mandala and promises release 
and transcendence in due course. But the other is 
a straight path to the supreme self. The pluralistic 
temper delights in endeavour and progresave attain- 
ment and the monistic type longs for eternity and 
immediate ascent to the absolute. But in either case, 
the absolute is the ultimate home and is reached 
through the arcir&digati as the lihga iarira persists 
till it is dissolved in the absolute^. 

It now remains for us to analyse the content 
mukti and determine its exact meaning by a critical 

^ '* Arciridini tfatvS paramitmani linga praiayah , m. 
prik.” [IV. iii. 18.] 
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exa^Eiunation of the antagonistic theories formulated' 
by the Advaitins and naive theists. We may develop 
the theme by discussing the exact meaning of the 
Chandogya Up. text in VIIL lii. 4 which says that the 
freed soul attains the supreme light and realises its 
essential nature (param jyotir upasampadya svena 
rupew abhtnispadyate). The term svena indicates* 
that no adventitious celestial or aprakrta form is* 
newly assumed by the self and it connotes its essential, 
eternal, spiritual nature. The expression param 
jyotir upasampadya refers to the realisation of the 
supreme self ijuddha paramdtma rupa) by renounc** 
ing the empirical adjunt. This jyotis is not the 
physical light of suns and stars, but the transcendental 
light (Jyotisam jyotis) * that never was on sea or land." 
The Upanisad thus expresses the nature of mukti 
as self-realisation by self-transcendence. The separate 
psychic self now becomes the supreme shining self 
and thus attains eternal freedom. The essence of 
mukti is the attainment of absolute life or avibhaga 
with the absolute. 

Now arises the interesting question whether self- 
xealisation involves the persistence of the finite self 
or its absorption m the absolute. Is avibhaga 
absorption or indistinguishableness ? Is it the loss of 
personality or the loss m personality or is it the 
self-identity of the absolute ? The monist employs the 
terms absorption, coalescence, dissolution, dissipation, 
expansion, and identity in a loose sense without 
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defining their exact distinctions. The Vi^istadvaita of 
Bamanu]a is in favour of individual survival and the 
conservation of the values of finite personality. 
Avibhaqa is, according to him, a union with the 
supreme self expressed in the form of self-effacement 
or self-gift. There is a coalescence of content 
between the finite and the infinite in spite of 
their separate existence. The divine will pours itself 
into the finite and becomes one with it in a single 
personality. It is the ecstasy of communion in 
which love realises itself by the effacement of the self. 
But Sankara sees the self-contradiction in two different 
centres of experience, having their own indivi- 
duality, and yet getting merged in a single self-centred 
personality, and therefore explains avibhaga as the 
identity with the absolute by eliminating the 
empirical ideas of self-gift and sovereignty. Mukti, 
according to Sankara, is only a cessation of avidya 
and bondage and not the accession of something new. 
Bhaskara is not in favour of identity or inseparability 
but is inclined to interpret mukti as self-expansion 
and ekibhStva or oneness with the absolute. The 
monistic texts like “ Thou art That," “ I am Brahman’^ 
refer to the finite centre as a divided self becoming 
one with the infinite. This truth is brought out by 
the simile of the ether in the jar becoming one with 
the all-pervading ether when the jar is broken. In 
the same way, owing to the upadhi, the absolute 
divides itself into the finite, and, when it is dissolved. 
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it becomes one with it agam.^ The Ch. text m 
"VL 13 expresses the truth that the self is dissolved 
in the immanent unity of the self like the solution 
of salt in water. The Mundaka text III, n, 8 
illustrates the same truth by the simile of the river 
losing or merging itself in the ocean. Bhaskara 
is opposed to eternal distinction {svarupa bheda) on 
the one hand and the intuition of the indeterminate 
(azkya) on the other. No analogy drawn from 
human experience adequately expresses the inejffable 
bliss of the expansive life. In the mystic experience, 
* thought expires in enjoyment,’ and therefore it defies 
all attempt at definition and communicableness. 

The Sutras, however, indicate the nature of this 
experience by the various modes in which it ex- 
presses itself. They are briefly summed up in terms 
of cognition, conation and feeling and we shall con- 
sider each of these aspects in some detaiL The first 
question is “ does svarupa or the essential self 
involve the highest expression of consciousness or 
does it involve absolute consciousness ? Is conscious- 
ness determinate (sasambodha) or indeterminate 
\nissambodha)7 J aimini favours the view that freedom 
consists in the highest expression of consciousness 
known as gwnS^aka d,virhhQva or the presence of 
attributes like purity, truthfulness, omniscience and 
pmnipotence {apahatap&pmat satyak&ma, satyasaidcalpa 

Ji va parayoSca svSbhivikah abhedah, aupSdhikasto. 
bhedah : sa taonivpttau niirartate/' [IV.* iv. i.] 
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etc.) in their absolute perfection. But Audulomi goes 
to the other extreme and speaks of absolute consci- 
ousness devoid of all content {mssambodha or caitanya^ 
matra). To him pure consciousness is like dreamless 
sleep without the obscuring element of avidyd or the 
sense of manifoldness. Very nearly the same view 
is held by the ^ankhyas and the Vai^esikas. To the 
^ahkhyas, mukti is the eternal isolation of purusa from 
prakrti, devoid of activity, consciousness, bliss and 
other attributes. To the Vai^esikas also, mukU is 
the freedom obtained by the annihilation of attributes 
and the cessation of sorrow. Their argument 
is apparently convincing. Rdga or desire is rooted 
in sense and sensibility (iar»m, indrtya and manas) 

. and leads man to the endless sufferings of samsdra. 
Therefore the only way to mend it is to end it and 
abolish all consciousness that disturbs the “clod’* 
and makes it restless. 

But BadarSyana finds VedSntic sanction for both 
the views. To a Vedantin, who accepts the hhedd- 
hheda theory, there is no incompatibility between 
the absolute and the relative. Like the sun 
and its rays the supreme radiates itself in 
various forms, and there is no inconsistency 
between gurfa, and gunin. But the Advaitin, with his 
distinction between the intuition of the indetermi- 
nate or Nirguna and the logical thought of Sagum, 
thinks that Jaimini is at the stage of tsvara with the 
mght-fold qualities of /imm, but without the spiri- 
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tual intuition of absolute consciousness. To hint 
the Sutra gives a logical account of I'svara and is- 
therefore only a mere atthavada. But BhSskara has* 
repeatedly drawn attention to the logical fallacy of 
this distinction and rejected Nirgurta Brahman as no* 
Brahman at ail. Consciousness without any content 
commits us to mere subjectivism and abstractionism- 
indeterminate intuition involves the dissolution 
of the cosmos and lapses into the ‘ unconscious.” 
But the Advaitin evades this logical conclusion 
and explains away the difficulty by various analogies 
and other devices. One ingenious solution is that 
illusoriness vanishes, but that the illusion remains. 
It is only the flnitude that is shaken off and not the 
finite. This is a tacit admission of the truth 
of bhedobheda and the abandonment of Md.yd,vdda. 
To the Advaitin, there can be no universal conscious- 
ness or all-self, as the universe of space-time is an 
illusion that vanishes in the absolute. The ^inkhya- 
theory of the do-nothing, know-nothing PuricSa does 
not provide for the spirit of expansion of the self and 
the enhancement of its value. Release leads to- 
passivity and inertness, as the eternal seer has 
nothing to see. Consciousness without an object is* 
likely to lapse into unconsciousness. Extremes very 
often meet and the moksa of the Naiyiyika is very 
much allied to that of the MSuQvMm and the 
^inkhya. When consciousness is abolished and 
reduced to the condition of sleep or laya^ the self is- 
not still like a stone, but itself becomes the atone. 
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If ananda is the mere absence of suffering, why 
does the Upanisad describe the content of bliss- 
With such a wealth of concrete detail ? There 
can be no calculus of pleasure if pleasure is 
the mere absence of pain.^ All these theories- 
are vitiated by a false asceticism which reduces life 
to a void and a waste. As we already pointed out, 
there is nothing essentially good or bad m rdga. Its 
value depends upon its direction and end. When it 
is directed to sense objects, it leads to bondage, 
but when it is spiritualised it leads to the immortal 
bliss of Brahman.^ In the metaphysics of ananda, the 
value of joy is transfigured and not eliminated. All 
these three theories are therefore false readings of 
the absolute entirely opposed to Vedic authority. 

Mukti involves the freedom of the cosmic will. 
Brahman is an eternal thinker who is absolutely 
good and free (satyakSma and satya^sahkalpa)' 
and the finite self which has become one with 
Brahman also acquires the same character. Freedom 
is self 'determination and determination becomes con- 
ditioned only when there is a higher will that directs- 
and dominates it. But the freed self is not con- 
ditioned by any higher will. In divine freedom- 

^ “ Na vi inanda ^bdo duhkhibbavaTacanah ; 4ata- 
gu^ottarottarakrame^a utkarsipakarsapratipidanit. Na 
ca abhivasya nirupikhyasya utkarsipakarSau stah.”^ 
[IV. iv. 7,] 

* “ Rigo hi paramStmaviSayo yasya mukti hetuh 
visayavisayo yasya bandhahetuh.” [I. iv. 21.3 
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^every conation, is immediately satisfied and there is 
no interval between endeavour and the attainment of 
'.the end. This freedom is realised in the mechanism 
of nature. The eternity of God is not opposed to the 
temporal process. The eternal realises itself in the 
temporal. The whole series of events is included 
in one single span of experience. In the vision of 
the unity of things the distinction between endeav- 
our and achievement entirely disappears. The end 
IS immediately realised in the process. The universe 
is not a mere fact but an eternal act, in which the 
-end is immediately divined. Time therefore does 
not vanish in the absolute, but enters into it and 
gets transfigured. The freed self does not become 
a mere static absolute, but realises whatever it wills 
tin the world of relativity. 

The Sutras next raise the question whether this 
self -directive activity requires the instrumentality 
of the body and the senses Bidari, the idealist, realises 
ithe discrepancy between embodiednesa and freedom 
and maintains the view that the absolute spiritual 
life is without any content, physical or psychic. 
But Jaimini is equally emphatic in his theistic idea 
of the thinker having the tools of thought. Bidari- 
yana accepts the validity of both the views and justi- 
fies his conclusion by the MimBmsaka rule relating 
to the ceremonial of dvddai&ha. The self has a will 
.of its own but needs no external apparatus or agency. 
The Brahmanized self is beyond the conditions 
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of finiteness and may, by its infinite immanent- 
activity, realize its cosmic will and glory with or 
without the body.^ The latter experience resembles 
dream consciousness and the former the volitional 
activity of the waking state. But the Mdyavddin 
regards the volitional activity of I'smra as a contra- 
diction of the absolute inissamhodha) and explains- 
away the experience recorded in the Sutras IV. iv. 
11 to 15 as mere arthavada intended to glorify a- 
certain truth as a mere metaphor and not a meta- 
physical truth. The analogy of sleep which he often 
adduces only brings out the elements of solipsism- 
and subjectivism that are inherent in that* 
theory and its affinities with the Vaisesika theory 
of mukti. Oontenlless consciousness is as empty and 
futile as the abolition of consciousness and there is 
no way of distinguishing between the state of a- 
statue and the sleep of samddhi. But the Bhedd” 
bhedavadin reconciles monism and pluralism by his 
insistence on the absolute as Saguna Brahman who- 
is the self without a second, the eternal thinker and 
mover in whom all things have their being. The 
absolute alone exists but its experiences are varied 
and a contentless cognition in any level of life is- 
unthinkable. Though the self becomes one with 
the absolute, the world-process continues for ever,,. 

^ “Muktasya sarva^ktitvat ai^varyayogit ^rfro- 
pidinam anupidanafica sveccayi upapadyate.” [IV, 
iv, 12.J 
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^nd the Brahmanized self may be lost in self intui- 
tion, or it may realise its divine nature in cosmic 
iunctiomng. There is no inconsistency in the mukta 
having multiple bodies at the same time, as the self 
pervades all things and, like a lamp, illumines them. 

Mukti is not only the consciousness of the all-self 
and its glory but also the realisation of eternal bliss. 
The Taittiriya Upanisad attempts a quantitative 
estimate of this bliss and ultimately abandons all ideas 
of measurement and logical definition. In the entranc- 
ing rapture of the mystic realisation, the self is not 
merely merged or lost in the Other ; there is neither 
the confluence of separate selves nor the coalescence of 
their content, but a self-identification of the absolute. 
To the theist, bliss is always a double fruition in divine 
communion. The pantheist is anxious to be merged 
in divine bliss and to lose his separate being. In bliss 
the self -feeling alone is effaced but not the self. The 
momst does not like beatitude or blending but wants 
<to be bliss itself. But Bhaskara delights in the 
consciousness of the infinite expanse of bliss in which 
sensation and self melt away and get dissolved in the 
All-self. The Br. Up. texts in n. iv. 12 and IV. V. 13 
that the freed self enjoys eternal sleep without 
samgna (consciousness) refer only to the abolition of 
the specific empirical consciousness that arises from 
the association with the body and the sense organs 
(iartrendriya visaya nibandanam viie^a vignanam). 
And not to the annihilation of consciousness 
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isQmanya gnana) itself. The absolute is not the 
unconscious, but the highest expression of universal 
consciousness and the experience of bliss connotes 
this supreme self-consciousness and glory {mravadhika 
msvarya). The self sees and obtains everything 
everywhere (Gh. Up VIL xxvi. 2) because it sees it 
under the form of eternity. 

But this idea of absolute oneness is repugnant to 
the theistic mind and the five Sutras of IV. iv. 
preceding the very last one are therefore devoted to 
the description of the theistic ideal of mukti. The 
absolute is the unconditioned will of Isvara who 
creates the universe and becomes its inner ruler. 
The Sadmdya ascribes the creation of the universe 
±0 Parame^vara, the supreme lord and ruler of all. 
Even the cosmic deities like Brahma and Indra have 
no independent will of their own (SvQtantriya), but, as 
4he instruments of the divine purpose {J'smrayatta)^ 
they utilise their apparent autonomy and glory in the 
interests of the world-progress (lokasahgrahavyupara). 
Though His will is eternal (nityaszddka) and self- 
realised, He realises his redemptive power in the 
making of the universe and the saving of souls. 
The finite self is sustained and controlled by its inner 
self and it secure® its freedom by seeking His mercy 
and by surrender to Has will. Mukti is therefore the 
sepurity of this absolute dependence on the absolute 
will of God and not the attainment of the absolute 
itself. It is savadhika and not niravadhikaiivarya* 
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Mukti is the external and eternal relation of 
dependence on God (Jsvarayatta) and not the 
freedom of self-dependence. Experiencing the 
blessedness and the other perfections of God, the 
freed self acquires the flavour and freedom of Divinity 
itself. It is Brahmanrzed through and through and 
soaked in bliss, but there is difference in this 
undifferenced Advaitic experience. The rulership of 
the umverse belongs only to the supreme self and 
freedom means the self-dependence of God and the 
absolute dependence of the self and the participation 
of the self in Divine glory and goodness. 

The Advaitin with his ready-made distinction, 
between Sagurta Brahman and Nirguna Brahman 
finds no difficulty in explaimng this experience. The 
released self is one with I'svara except in the matter 
of cosmic rjile, and, its lordship being conditioned 
by that of I^ara, its freedom is not absolute. The- 
path of the moon is the way of mundane life and 
endless migration. But the seeker after Sagurm 
Brahman ascends the luminous path of the gods, 
and entering the city of God, he enjoys its refreshing 
waters and its immortal bliss, and eventually attains 
the absolute. The jivanmukta, however, immediately 
experiences the stirless state of nirvawx in which 
the darkness that arises from duality entirely vanishes 
and there is no more return to the world of samsara 
as, in the absolute, there is neither the world of 
samaara nor the world of Saguna Brahman, 
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Bhiskara rejects both the interpretations and 
follows a middle path. We are now familiar with 
his utter repudiation of the theory of Nirgutyi 
Brahman and jivanmukti. Mayavada is a philosophy 
of negations and the goal of mn;5na as consciousness 
without any content is allied to sleep and a lapse 
into the abyss of nothingness. The Advaitin some- 
times identifies Isvara with the absolute and, at other 
times, concedes his relative existence as a response 
to the needs of empiricism and hhakti and 
finally assigns to him the status of Hiranya- 
garbha. Such a view is neither consistent nor 
consoling. Bhaskaia theiefore insists on the 
acceptance and appreciation of Sagutia Brahman as 
the abso lute reality. But he does not favour the 
thfcistic teaching of eternal difference between the 
supreme self and the finite self. Seized with the 
monistic impulse or the sense of the infinite, the 
finite self transcends the sphere of samsSra and 
attains oneness {eklhliavd) with the absolute for ever. 
The finite is fused for ever with the infinite. Thus 
the Vedanta teaches non-difference as the essential 
conditi on of mukti. The Taittariya statement in II. 1 
“ He reaches all desires together with Brahman ” 
really refers to the attainment of Brahman with all 
desires, and the penultimate five SBtras which ap- 
parent! y give a pluralistic account of mukti should 
be interpreted in the light of the hheddbheda 
experience. But the last Satra provides for the 
H' 
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theistic as well as the monistic ideal. Bhaskara 
recognises two kinds of freedom, namely, krama 
mukti and sadyo miokti. To those who meditate on 
Katya Brahman, freedom becomes a progressive 
realisation. But those who yearn for unity attain 
immediate freedom and the Siifcra guarantees the 
stability and security of salvation to both. 

Before dealing with the other schools of 
Bhedothhedavada, we may summarise the whole teach- 
ing of Bhaskara. In his theory of knowledge 
he posits the principle of identity and difference 
in the relation between Brahman and the jiva, 
in which the element of diversity is dissolved in the 
unity of the absolute. Bhiskara establishes the 
truth of Saguna Brahman as the absolute self 
with an infinity of perfections like goodness, truth, 
purity and bliss Influenced by upadhis or the 
principle of individuation. Brahman becomes, with 
his parinama sakti, the finite centres of experience 
and the manifold of things, like the rays of the sun, 
the waves of the sea, the ether in the jar and the 
sparks of fire The best means of securing free- 
dom consists in transforming desire into a longing 
for the undivided self by harmonizing gnuna and 
karma or gnana-karmasamuccaya. Beligion is 
the realisation of the fulness and freedom of Brahman 
by the dissolution of distinctions, and is consequent- 
ly both the apprehension and the attainment of Brah~ 
man. In the unity with the infinite, the solid single- 
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ness of the self melts away and it becomes one with 
the divine m a single super-personality. Mukti is 
not the abolition of consciousness nor its aloneness ; 
it is not communion with a personal god nor the ab- 
solute identity with the indeterminate. But it is 
oneness with Brahman {ekibhava) which results from, 
the abolition of the idea of duality (bhinnatva). 

Western mysticism in its pantheistic and monistic 
expression offers a striking parallel to the mysticism 
of Bhaskara. The mystic is an explorer of eternity 
and, in his hunger for the absolute, he is more 
interested in spiritual realisation, than in speculat- 
ing on reality. The mystic way is not a diagram 
of dialectics, but an ascent to the absolute. The 
■real alone can know reality, and the finite self as an 
eternal spark of God, has a transcendental sense 
which links it with God and arouses the longing 
for its true home. The transcendental knoweris 
immanent in the world of becoming and is the 
centre and source of all existence. The world of 
becoming rests on the bosom of being and spiritual 
life consists in going from the stormy sea of sense 
Ijo the pacific ocean of divine expansive conscious- 
ness. Oppressed by the sense of separateness and 
sin, the mystic tries to reach out to the absolute and 
expand into cosmic consciousness; and the whole 
■process is known as the mystic way. The absolute 
is not a place or a state but is personal. The mystic 
Way is an upward and outward ascent to God 
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by a process of inward alchemy. The seed of the- 
spirit is extracted from self-seeking and transmitted 
to divine unrest. It is the flight of the alone to the- 
alone. This process consists of the three well- 
marked stages known as the purgative, the 
illuminative and the intuitive stages and is clearly 
elucidated by writers on mysticism like Miss. 
Underhill, The journey to God is also a journey 
in God and is a very arduous adventure which 
defies description. The mystic therefore delights 
in suggestive symbolism and spatial imagery. 
In the pilgrimage from the many to the one, the 
first stage of purgation or self-stripping marks the 
turning point. It consists in the elimination of the 
sense of finiteness and fragmentariness by a process, 
of spiritual induction. The fleshy feeling drags us. 
down and stains the white light of eternity. By 
the cleansing of the senses, the self is unselfed and 
transmuted. The second stage of illumination 
includes both intellectual vision and moral discipline. 
The vision is the result of introversion in which 
the self is gathered up and the mind is withdrawn 
from the cinematographic shows of sense and' 
focussed on the eternal self ; cf. Kath. Up, II. iv- 1, 
Activity now gives place to the action of the self. 
In this way the burden is cast off and the spiritual 
eye awakens to the consciousness of the absolute 
and the soul flies on the wings of virtue and contem- 
plative insight to the highest level of God. The- 
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Tinitive stage marks the summit of spiritual ascent. 
The fetters of sense and the barriers of personality 
are now broken and the expansive feeling begins to 
•emerge and this is answered by the inrush and 
invasion of the environing consciousness. There is 
.a surging of the whole self towards the fulness of 
the infinite and the soul is soaked for ever in the 
ineffable and immortal bliss of the absolute. The 
sundered and focalized self is fused into the indivis- 
ible umtive consciousness and the insulations of 
individuality disappear in this integral experience* 
When the soul is thus swallowed up in the absolute, 
’there is no annihilation of its essence. It is trans- 
figured, deified and lost in the ocean pacific of G-od 
and the highest values of truth, goodness and beauty 
-are conserved in the life of allness. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF YlDAVAPEAKA^A. 


The bhedabheda of Yadavapraka^ is so closely 
alhed to that of Bhaskara that the one is often con- 
founded with the other, and this confusion is further 
increased by the identification of bhedabheda with 
the Visfistadvaita of Eamanuja. Very little is known 
of Yadava and his system of Vedanta ; and his com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras is not, at present, 
available. According to tradition there was one 
Yadavapraka^ who lived at Conjeeveram in the 
eleventh century A. D. and taught Eamanuja for 
some time, the latter could not accept his teaching and 

so he formulated his Visfistadvaitic tradition which was 

“ « 

a clear break-away from the interpretation of Yadava, 
There is, however, no clear evidence to establish the 
identity of this Yadava with the exponent of bheda- 
hhedavada. The philosophy of Yadava is, like 
other Vedanta systems, based on the authority of 
immemorial tradition and may be ultimately traced te 
the Upanisads. Sudar^na Bhatta, in his gloss on the 
Sri BhdJ^ya of BamSnuja, known as SrviaprakdMha* 
identifies the view of Asfmarathya, summed up in 
the Vedanta Sutra I. iv. 20, with the philosophy of 
Yadava; and Thibaut translates the comment of 
Bhamati on the same Sutra and states that the. 
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doctrine represented by As^marathya is known as 
hhed^heda. The systematic account of Yadava’s 
teaching that is here attempted is mainly based on 
the critical references to it that are contained in the 
works of Eamanuja and Vedanta De^xka. The latter 
devotes a brief chapter in his Paramatahhafiya to the 
critical examination of the tenets of Bhaskara and 
Yadava. 

The exposition of Yadava’s Vedanta may be prefac- 
ed by a brief analysis of the essentials of the twin- 
schools of hhedci^heda. Both Bhaskara and Yadava 
repudiate the theory of Nirguna Brahman and pan- 
illusonness. For Bhaskara the absolute is Brahman and 
the upddhis and the upddhi is a psycho-physical com- 
plex of hu,ddhtndriya-deha or mind-body. It is a real 
limiting adjunct of the absolute and not a fictitious 
^bablance {satyopadhi and not mithyopadhi) ; and it is 
owing to this adjunct that the unconditioned exists as 
the finite selves, like the one infinite space enclosed in 
pots and pitchers. This theory of limitation creates a 
dualism between Brahman and the upddhi ; and 
Yadava tries to overcome the discrepancy by the con- 
cept of Brahma parinama or the theory of transfor- 
mation, by which the absolute which is the sat with- 
out a second by its own immanent iakti or potential 
energy becomes God and the universe of cit and acit 
like the waves and ripples of the ocean. The infimte 
aoid the finite express the eternal necessity of the 
absolute. Both the Vedantins af&rm the pantheistic 
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truth of identity in difference in their philosophy of 
nature The infinite enters into and becomes the 
pluralistic universe and yet it is identical with itself and 
is not affected by its contingency and other imper- 
fections. In their philosophy of spirit, both reject the 
solicitations of sense and lay stress on the dual disci- 
phne of gnana-karma-samuccaya as indispensable to 
the attainment of muktt ; but Bhaskara insists on the 
primacy of the abheda texts of iSastra and the real 
possibility of returning to the unitive consciousness 
or eklbhcLva by breaking the barriers of the upadhis 
and their accidental associations. Yadava also 
traces the evils of samsdra to the erroneous percep- 
tion of difference, but defines wukbi as the realisation 
of the bhediXhheda consciousness. While for Bhaskara 
unity alone is the ultimate truth and difference is 
adventitious, for Yadava difference is as real as unity. 
Bhaskara is of opinion that the thinking things and 
material things are parallel expressions of the absolute ; 
but Yadava denies the qualitative distinction 
between cit and acit and gives a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of reality. Acit is the object which can develop, 
into the subject and consciousness sleeps in matter and 
wakes up in the sentient being. From the Bhaskariya 
point of view, Brahman exists in the three aspects of 
the causal Brahman, the effected world and the j iva ; 
the acit follows necessarily from Brahman, but the czt 
is now distinct from, though in mulct % it is one with 
Brahman {ananya)-, but Yadava views both acit and cit 
as eternal modal expressions of the absolute conscious- 
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Tuess, and thus attempts to overcome the dualism that is- 
inherent in Bhaskara’s philosophy of Brahman 
and the upQdhis. 

EPISTEMOLOGY. 

The epistemology of Ysdava closely resembles 
that of Bhaskara and is deduced from the monistic 
principle of identity pervading difference. According 
to the Veddrtha Sahgraha of ^ri Biminuja, the 
Bhedibhedavidins adduce four reasons m support 
of this principle. In the judgment, “ Man 
is an animal,” there is co-ordmation or samanadhi- 
karanya between the subject and the predicate ; and 
this co-ordination is a related movement of thought. 
In addition to the apparent difference between 
the genus and the species, there is an identity 
of content between the two. In the judg- 
ment of causality, cause refers to the aspect of 
identity and effect to that of difference, and the 
two are correlated and not contradictory. Owing 
to the identity exhibited in the difference, it is 
impossible to think of the species apart from the 
genus. Besides, it is evident that the term connoting 
the genus also connotes the species included therein. 
Even the undifferentiated judgment {prathama pin^a 
prahanam) reveals this relation of bhedabk^. 
Difference enters into the very notion of identity 
<and makes it significant. Identity is not prior to or 
alien to difference; but it is its very pre-supposition 
-and inmost character. The universal is not & 
formal unity of generalisation got by the abstraction 
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of the particular, but is a concrete universal that 
realises itself in the plurality of the particulars as 
their immanent reason. While absolute monism 
strives after unity by the elimination of difference 
and theism establishes difference by explaining away 
unity and insisting on the externality and self- 
existence of the finite, the theory of hhedahheda 
avoids the one-sidedness of both and does justice to 
both the aspects. Absolute unity and absolute 
difference are mere abstractions without any content 
or meaning. In the content of true knowledge, both 
are harmonised into a single unity. It is a concrete 
whole which is both self- differentiating and self- 
integrating and not a mere neutral unity. Neces- 
sary relation does not mean mere relativity but 
pre-supposes the absolute as the foundation of 
relational thought. 

ONTOLOGY. 

Beality, in the ontology of Yadava, is hhinna- 
hlnnna-, it is the one that pervades the many 
and accounts for the manifold It is a one-in-many 
and a many-in-one. The infinite finitises itself and 
underlies the contingency of things and yet retains its 
infinite possibilities. Being or sanmStra is the essen. 
tial nature of Brahmatva and it is immanent in all the 
particulars of experience as their life and reason. As. 
John Caird puts it, God, the finite self, and the 
world are not distinct entities, but are elements or 
moments of a single unity. Just as clay is transformed 
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into pots, pitchers and platters, and as the sea 
contains foam, waves and bubbles, Brahman, the 
absolute, differentiates itself into I'svara, cit and 
acit, each having its own form and function ; it is 
the content of the constituent parts. From the 
generic point of view the triad is really one, it 
is a unity in trinity, but the specific modifications 
are many. All beings are but broken lights of the one 
shining sat and beyond the crests of consciousness is 
the infinite Pacific. As Dr. Eashdall says, the absolute 
IS not G-od alone ; but God and the finite centres. 
The infinite and the finite are related elements. 
Dr, Bosanquet thinks that the God of religion is an 
appearance of the absolute and not the whole of 
it. But the idea of God is not ephemeral and 
illusory. The finite is an appearance only in the 
sense that it is a partial expression of the infinite 
and not an illusion inherent in or superimposed 
on it. Individuality is not mere formal distinct- 
ness; and its content cannot be separated from 
its distinctness. While one part of the clay- 
stuff may be transformed into certain configura- 
tions , the other parts remain the same, 
Isvara, though an element of the absolute, retains 
His perfections of self-consciousness (svaprakaia), 
omnipotence {sarva-iakti) and bliss iananda) and the 
finite centres are fragmentary. 

The finite and the infinite are thus seen to be 
•correlative and not contradictory. They have no 
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self-contained or isolated individuality ; but eack in- 
volves the other and is involved in it. As moments 
■of reality, they exist together in the bheddbheda re- 
lation. The absolute contains an infinity of inter- 
woven selves and. yet it transcends the self-feeling of 
the finite. Boyce says the absolute in its whole- 
ness includes an infinity of inter-woven and inter- 
•communicating selves each of which represents the 
totality of the absolute in its own way. The 
finite IS neither fictitious nor formal, but is its real 
and rational expression. Both ctt and acit are real 
features or factors of reality and thus reveal its infi- 
nity. Brahmatva is the causal unity of the universe 
•constituted by the distinctions of livara, the cosmic 
ruler, at, the experiencing subject, and acit, the 
object of experience ; the one sat appears as the 
many. In pralaya these distinctions persist in a 
potential state and creation is only the self- 
manifestation of this triune unity. Brahman is both 
static and dynamic and by His vaniiuma-sakU or 
energising principle, He emanates Himself into 
the manifold. Brahman is life, mind and speech 
'{prdnamaya, manomaya, and vdhmaya). In the first 
aspect, He is the vital energy immanent in cit 
.and acit ; In the second aspect, He is the creator of 
•creators (antarbhsta kdrayita) ; and in the third aspect. 
He emanates into the universe. Farindma-sakti is 
the creative urge at the heart of reality and is 
therefore a vitalising function and not a vanishing 
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illusion. This theory of cosmology is therefore 
known as the Brahma-pari'nama-vada. 

Creation is the self-expression of Brahman and 
is a process of successive emanation. In the pralaya 
state miilaprakrti or the primordial stuff of matter 
is indistinguishable ixomlsvara, though the two 
are co-eternal. This state of non-differentiation 
is known as tamas or saktyavnstha or the free 
possibility of the absolute. Its emanation is 
called adyavasthd or paramdlcd'sa and it is called 
livara-prabha. This is self-determined spatially 
{de'saikarupa) and does not require any external 
determination. It is of three kinds, qndnaprahhd, 
anandaprahM, and kriydprahhd in their universal 
and particular aspects. Of these, the second emanates 
into the sense-pleasures of individuality or 
Purusa, kriydprahhd functions as life or prana. 
From gndnnprabhd arises sattva, from kriydprahhd 
rajas. Rajas evolves out of sattva and tamas out 
of rajas. Manomaya is the substratum of sattva 
{adhiSfhdtd)t vdnmaya of tamas and prdnamaya 
of rajas, Manas, vdk and prdna are thus the evolutea 
of sattva, tamas, and rajas respectively. These 
categories function as the manas, speech, and prdna 
of the embodied self, but are helpful to the freed 
soul and J'svara in the cosmic functioning. I'svara in 
his threefold differentiation as prdnamaya, mano- 
maya and vdimaya functions in all finite beings, 
as their immanent kartd, karayitd and pari^mayiid. 
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The finite is an integral element of the absolute 
and has an infinite content ; but it identifies itself 
with the body, seeks the goods of earthly life and 
thus submits itself to the endless sms and sorrows 
of samsara. This bondage is threefold. It is (1) 
prakrti-bandha, or desire for the eight-fold products 
oiprakrti and includes the appetitive or animal life ; 
(2) vatkarika-bandha, or the desires of sensibility 
which are fugitive and fragmentary ; and (3) 
dakSiTUi-bandha due to the moral causality of karma. 
According to Caird the consciousness of defect in our 
knowledge is a consciousness of union with, and at 
the same time separation from, a perfect intelligence. 
Owing to the influence of karma, the wheel of life 
goes on whirling and the self, dissatisfied with its 
isolation, longs to escape from the prison-house of 
the flesh by the inner law of its being. Spirit-life is 
breaking away from the three-fold bondage of the 
life, VIZ., of nature, sensuality and self-consciousness, 
which divides us from our divine unity. Man, being 
both finite and infinite, is not satisfied with his finite 
life. The seeker after the infinite contemplates on 
Brahman as the very essence of his inner life and 
then his consciousness is suffused by the infinite and 
acquires the fulness and freedom of his essential 
nature. By transcending the limitations of finitude, 
the finite enters into union and communion with 
the absolute. In that state the freed self wills the 
true and the good and thus attains the seven-fold 
perfections mentioned in the DaJiara Vidyd. The 
jivas are of three kinds: the bound {haddha), the 
freed imukta) and the perfect isiddha). The siddhas 
12 
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are aj&nasiddhas and yoqasiddhas. The first are 
the allies of I'svara and help Him in the evolution of 
His cosmic purpose. As members of a spiritual 
society, they are the instruments of His absolute will. 
But the second acquire the eight yogic perfections. 
The freed souls pass out of the realm of restlessness 
and enjoy eternal bliss isvabhoga) and absolute self- 
•determination {svatantnya). Yadava, like Bhaskara, 
•denies jivan-mukti and refers to the transcendental 
at-homeness of the self in the spiritual world of 
Brahma. 

Freedom or mukti is the realisation of the unity 
of the finite and the infinite. Mukti is not the extinc- 
tion of the finite, but is its highest fulfilment 
as the essential and eternal moment or member of 
the infinite. A self-identical infinite in which the 
finite is annulled can neither be realised nor reached 
and has no meaning or value m mukti. In transcend- 
ing individuality, the finitude of the private self is 
alone removed. But the finite remains and is identi- 
fied with the universal life. In the self-feeling of the 
divided life, there is privateness and exclusiveness, 
and this leads to individualistic selfism. But when the 
spirit of the totality of bheddtbheda which lives in the 
finite inspires it, the atomic self abandons its frag- 
mentariness and friction, becomes the absolute and 
attains the stability of salvation. In the return of 
the finite to the infinite it loses its self and finds 
itself as the integral member of the infinite pulsating 
with the spirit of bhedihheda. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PHILOSOPHY OP BHAETR-PRAPANCA 

Prof. Hiriyanna, in an illuminating pamphlet on 
Bhartr-Prapahca, says that he was an old Vedantin 
anterior even to Sankara and he reconstructs his 
monistic interpretation of the Upanisads and the 
Sutras m terms of sainuccaya-vuda or bhedubheda- 
vuda The following analysis, which is based on the 
work of that eminent scholar, brings out the similarity 
between the philosophy of Yadava and that of 
Bhartr-Prapafica, Reality, according to Bhartr- 
Prapanca, is bheddbheda or an identity in difference 
and both sense-perception and Sastra exhibit the 
truth of this principle. While the dualists explain 
away advaita as mere anmada and the advaitins^ on 
the other hand, treat dvmta as anuvada, Bhartr- 
Prapanca makes the extremes meet in his principle 
of dvaitadvaita. According to him, the Sutras bring 
.out this truth by means of the classical analogy of 
the snake and its coils and the sun and its radiance. 
The cause is, logically speabng, immanent in the 
effect, The whole pervades the parts and the 
universal is realised in and through the particulara. 
But the most adequate category of readity is the 
relation of substance and modes {avaathavat and 
masthaJi) in which them is a pervading identity that 
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transfigures tlie parts. The same wavelesa ocean 
manifests itself as waves and ripples and yet maintains 
its self-identity. In the co-ordination of empirical 
and scriptural knowledge or pramUna-samuccaya, the 
claims of monism and dualism are well-balanced and 
harmonised in the concept of dvaitudvaita. 

Heality or Brahman is para and apara or higher 
and lower. On this view, duality is not disparateness 
involving inner contradiction, but is a bhedahheda 
or one-many relation. It is the relation between 
cause and effect, or the umversal and the particular ; 
or more accurately, like the waves arising from the 
waveless sea, the one undifferentiated substance or 
Brahman differentiates itself into the modal 
multiplicity of the cosmos. Brahman or the absolute 
is the Supreme Lord, the jivas and material things 
in the murtamurta aspects. The infinite evolves- 
into the finite and yet is identical with itself. 

The cosmology of Bhartr-Prapaflca may be traced 
to the theory of partnama as opposed to the 
vtvartavada of Sankara. Brahman is the one 
without a second and at the same time, it differentiates 
itself into the trinity of livara, jiva, and 
TTiftterial things. livara is the inner ruler of alt 
But He is less than the absolute, and the jivas or 
tibie saksins are the next modal manifestations of 
Brahnaan of which the most important is Hiranya^ 
garhha or the logos. In the evolution of the material 
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world, there are six successive modes known a». 
<avyakrta or the cosmos in its causal state, sutra, the . 
adjunct of the logos, mroj or the visible universe, devata' 
or sense-organ, jati or the type and pznda or the parli- 
cular bodies. In this way the one supreme substance of 
the absolute transforms itself by its own creative urge 
into the eight multitudinous forms of matter and souL' 
Beality exists as the rails of livara, cit and acit and 
they form a umty in trinity. 

The jlva is a real raii or mode of Brahman and 
not an illusory creation thereof. Avidya or ttie 
principle of limitation belongs to the yiva and not to 
Brahman. Owing to the influence of beginnin^ess 
avidya and karma, the infinite partially finitises and 
transforms itself into the avastha or condition of the 
jtva functioning as a knower and enjoyer. The sdJcsin- 
is, like the ekajiva of Advaita, a single self but without 
the defect of subjectivism. 

Bhartr-Prapanoa, like BhSskara, insists on gl^na- 
karma-samuccaya or the co-ordination of gndna and. 
karma as the only adequate means of obtaining 
moksa and this corresponds to the theory of 
pramuna-samuccaya. Influenced by avidya, the 
attachment to the pleasures of sense and sensibility* 
theism forgets its unity with Brahman and wanders 
in the world of samsara and the method of 
release implies both apprehension and attainment or 
gndna and karma. The former is hhavana or the 
mediate knowledge of the unity with Brahman m 
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nevealed in the monistic texts like “ Tattvamasi ”■ 
and “Aham Brahmasmi” and the latter is the 
hriya or the practice of mtya karma without 
a^tiachment and the realisation that Brahman alone 
ia the doer as well as the deed. Before this consum- 
mation is reached, the seeker after muKii should first 
meditate with bhaktz on Htrar^agarhlia or the logos,, 
become one with Him, escape from samsara and then 
finally transcend even this limitation and attain muktx. 



CHAPTEE in 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIMBAEKA 

Mr. ^ridhar Majumdar, in his notable work on 
the Yedanta Philosophy, concludes that Nimbarka is 
the most unbiassed of the commentators on the 
Brahma Sutras and that his comprehensive system 
of thought reconciles the transcendentalism of Sankara 
with the immanent philosophy of Eamanuja. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Kokilesfvara S^stri, the system of Nimbarka 
is probably based on the tradition of Audulomi formu- 
lated by Bhaskara. Mr. V. S. Ghate, in his compara- 
tive study of the Vedanta, likewise thinks that the 
bhedabheda of Nimbarka mediating between pluralism 
and monism is the only system that best fits in 
with the Sutras, if they at all admit of any such 
definite formulation Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, in his 
book on Vaisnavism, thinks that Nimbarka was a 
Trlihga Brahmin, who lived sometime after Eama- 
nuja. In addition to his commentary on the Sutras, 
known as VedUnta Pdrijdia Saurabha, he composed 
a small treatise called DaiaUohi containing the essen- 
tials of his system known as Sanatkumara Sampra- 
rfaya, based largely on the teaching of Eamanuja 
and following a commentary or* Vr^i written by 
Audulomi. These essentials relate to the five topics, 
viz,, the nature of god, the finite self, hhaUi, obsta- 
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cles to it and mukti {vide “Brahma Vadin,” VoL XII, 
p. 629). In his translation of Sankara’s commentary 
on the Vedanta Sutra, 1. iv. 21, Thihaut refers to 
the theory advocated by Audnlomi as satya-bheda- 
vada. The finite self is absolutely different from 
Brahman ; but in mukti it passes out of the 
body and becomes one with Brahman. Audulomi, 
Nimbarka and Bhaskara seem to represent three 
different traditions Audulomi differs from Bhas- 
karacarya because he emphasises the absolute differ- 
ence between the finite and the infinite in the 
state of samsdra, and from Nimbarka, owing to his 
insistence on the non-difference between the two in 
the state of mukti. The philosophy of Nimbarka 
seems to be midway between that of Yadava and of 
Bamanuja. 

According to Nimbarka, reality, both within pra- 
pawa and outside it, is both hheda and ahheda^ 
It is an identity that persists in difference and 
sustains it.^ Absolute identity is as unthinkable as 
absolute difference and both are opposed to the 
Upanisadic spirit which predicates the equal reality 
of difference and non-difference. Beality is the 
absolute per se, which exists in itself as the self- 


^ “ Sarva-bhinna-abhinno Bhagavin VEsudevo vi^vSt- 
maivajignisi visayah.*' [I.i. 4.] 

• “ Brahma-abhinnopi ksetraguah sva-svarSpato bhin- 
na eva.” [II. i. 22.3 
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•complete and the self-determined. Though out of 
relation to the world, it still enters into relation with 
it ; but it IS not a relative absolute. The absolute 
•constitutes the relative and is its logical prius. Being 
is the one in the many like fire and its sparks or like 
water and its ripples ; the relation between unity and 
plurality is one of co-existence and not of contradic- 
tion.’- The Advaitic theory of pan-illusormess ex- 
plains away the manyness of reality. Bhaskara’s 
theory of upudhts predicates imperfections to the 
absolute and the Dvaita theory posits eternal distinc- 
tions and pre-supposes their externality. The philos- 
ophy of Nimbarka is a kind of mono-dualism, which 
avoids the perils of radical monism and pluralism and 
preserves the integral experience of bhedSbheda. 
The universal or the whole is immanent in the parti- 
•cular and yet remains beyond, without losing its 
wholeness. 

The distinctions between Nirguna and Saguna Brah - 
man do not arise in the system of Nimbarka, as he 
regards the absolute as the universal self which is 
'both noumenal and phenomenal. Negation only 
•denies absolute difference or bare otherness, but does 
not deny difference altogether. Brahman is both 
-static and dynamic. In relation to the world, it is 
active and dynamic, and when out of relation to its 
it is static and serene. Bike the spider weaving its 

^ “ Avibbigepi samudra-taranqfayoriva sSrya-tatpra- 
"bhayoriva tayor vibhi{;as syit.’’ [11. i. 18.] 
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owa web, the supreme self emanates into the 
manifold and yet exceeds it. Reality is a unity in 
trinity consisting of the jtva or bhokfa or the sub- 
ject of experience, hhogya, the object of experience, 
and livara, their indwelling spirit and controller. 
In its abheda aspect, it implies the self-subsistence 
or self-relation {svatantra-sadbhava) and the bheda- 
bheda aspect connotes distinction as well as de- 
pendence {paratantra~sadbhd,oa) or niyamyatva. 
Brahman is both the material cause (upaddna- 
kdrana) and the ef&cient cause (nimitta-kurana) of 
the universe. The cosmic order is not an illusory 
projection of may a, bat the self-actualisation of the 
creative potencies (or ^akti).^ Caasality implies 
transcendence and immi>aeace and neither dominates 
over nor destroys the other. Creation is the un- 
folding of that which is enfolded. | Brahman, the 
iakta, is the very stuff and substance of the universe 
oTmind and matter known as its iakti in a bheddbheda 

f mmmi ouy#* 

There is the creative urge or iakti at the 
heart of reality which is potential in pralaya and 
evolves into the whole cosmic process or sctkti-vtk§epa. 
The potency and activity of the universe are only 
the self-differentiations of the Brahman.* Cosmic 

^ “ KSrya-Skirena Brahma parinamate, sva-asadhi- 
rana SaktimatvSt. fll. i. 2ii.] 

* “ Sarvaguam sarva^akti Brahma sva^akti viki^epena 
jagadikiram svEtminam parin3.mayya avySkftena svaru- 
ptna 6aktimati krtimati parinatam eva bhavati." [I, iv,. 
26.J 
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dissolution and evolution are like the closing and dis- 
closing of a part of the snake's body. Brahman 
transforms itself into space-time and yet transcends its 
limitation.^ 

While Bamanuja attributes to the flux of 

prakrti and the karma of the^zi^a, Nimbarka traceS’ 
it to the immanent 'sakti of Brahman ; but both 
insist on treating t^e absolute as a personal God. It is 
also worthy of note that Nimbarka interprets what 
is known as the PTmcarutra-Adhikarana as having' 
no refeience to the PZmcarutra system but as refuting 
the Sdkta school of thought, which refers to blind 
energy and not to Brahman as the supieme cosmic 
ground (vide Maiumdar’s “ Vedanta Philosophy,” 
pp. 281-284).“ 

The finite itself is essentially one with the infinite- 
and yet it has a distinct nature of its own. It is an 
element or moment of the absolute though its 
attributive consciousness is all- pervasive. It persists- 
in its own atomic or monadic nature both in the 
empirical and in the emancipated state. The jiva is- 
and has consciousness and, like the sun and its. 
luminousness, both the dharma and the dharmin are 
identical and different ; there is identity of content- 

^ ” Sarva-antar-vartinah parasya sthinatopi doSo> 
na.” [III. ii. 11.1 

• “ PurpSam antareria Saktes-saki^St jagad-utpatti' 
asambhavit na tat-kSra)ga-v!dopi sSdhuh." [II. ii. 42.]r 
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between consciousness and its subject. It has 
cognition {gnMrtva), conation (kartrtva) and feeling 
(bhoktrtva) as its essential qualities in all states. The 
term amiatva adequately expresses the bhedabheda 
relation between the finite and the infinite. Brahman 
itself has the amia or iakti to evolve into the forms 
of cit and acit, and the Upanisad says that 
Brahman is the fishermen, the serfs and the knaves. 
The text really means that the jzva depends on God 
for its life and freedom. But this is not the spurious 
pantheism which says that God is equally in all 
things and is ‘ as full and whole in a hair as in the 
heart’ No school of Vedantic thought identifies God 
and the world. The finite self is a fact or factor of 
reality and not a phantom of imagination. Bhedabheda 
"does not sacrifice individual responsibility absolutely ; 
nor does it accept the individualistic ethics of the 
isolated self. 

The jtva thus becomes a phase or fragment of the 
indwelhng spirit without, in any way, affecting its 
infinity. The unmanifested becomes the mamfest 
and the universal self abides in and as the particular, 
without being tainted by the sms and sufferings of 
the world of samsura. The sun shines with its own 
•splendour, though its reflections are affected by the 
Uigitations of the medium. The sound that arises in 
ukuia does not affect the akoia itself ; likewise, when 
the infinite fiuitises itself, it is not infected by the 
imperfections of the finite. The inner controller that 
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breathes life into every soul is not contaminated by 
its karma. 

Terrestrial life is isolated, inadequate and transitory. 
Finitude divides the self from God and thus distorts 
its form ; but the finite has the freedom of self- 
transcendence and this freedom is a fact of spiritual 
life and not a dualistic delusion. Owing to its contact 
with the body, the jlva, which is essentially sinless, 
suffers from the hazards of the divided consciousness 
and wanders in the wilderness of samsara. But the 
infinite in it creates a divine discontent and presses it 
towards umty. The chief method of attaining 
freedom is then realised as the ceaseless reflection on 
Brahman as the atm an of the 3 iva^ not in the sense^ 
of absolute identity or the inner self or hrtrin, but in 
the sense of identity in difference, f The monistic text 
Thou art That ” brings out the identity or the 
self-relation of the I^vara and th&jlva. Though the 
up&saka, who thus contemplates on Brahman, is 
different from the upasya or the object of contempla- 
tion, yet the subject and the object of contemplation 
are identical and the devotee grows into the unity of 
the Deity. The finite should be infinitised and not 
vice versa. The particular self (as a prapannaY 
should recognize the all-self as the only saviour 

without a second and realise his own unworthiness and' 
_____ » 

^ Mumuksu^S parama-puru^as svasya itmatvena 
dbyeyah.” [IV. i. 3]. 
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•helplessness, and surrender absolutely to His grace ; 
then Dmnity reveals his Dvaita-Advaita nature 
to bim and frees him from the sorrows of samsara. 

According to Nimbarka, the Advaitic distinction 
between the absolute and the spatialised Sagumi 
Brahman, the higher vidvan and the lower vidoan, 
and krama-mukti and jzvanmukti is unknown to the 
Srutis and tbe Sutras. The ideas of gati and 
gantavya connote the reality of spiritual aspiration 
and attainment and presuppose the existence of the 
world of Brahman as the direct goal of life, as 
different from that of Brahma or the Logos or the 
first evolute of the infinite. Mukh is the infimtismg 
of the fimte in which the finite remains without the 

(•*! F«»«- *. <■ 

sense of finitude. AvMiuqa is neither absorption 
ilaya) nor conjunction (samyoga). It is not svaru- 
paikya or self-identity, nor viszst-aikya or organic 
inseparability, nor ekibhava or oneness with the 
absolute ; but it involves identity in difference.^ It 
is the reahsation of Brahman as the absolute and the 
relative. When we refer to the deliciousness of the 
* mango fruit {rasaghanatva) only, we do not deny its 
other sensations and the reference to ekarasa or a 
single flavour does not exclude differentiation ; it is the 
identity that pervades the particulars and transfigures 
them. 


1 “ Vibhaga-avirodhinS vibhigena anubhavati,** [IV- 
iv. 4]. 
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Belease is a state of self-transcendence in which 
the particular remains without its particularity. 
When the wheel of karma runs out its course, the 
freed self emerges effulgently from the body and the 
su^mna nudt, which is the pathway to the perfect, and 
is illumined by the grace of the indwelling infinite ; it 
then soars through the shming path and attains the 
infinite bliss of Brahman- Its aspiration is now 
changed into attainment. The nature of the destiny 
of the finite self is determined by the nature of the 
meditation.^ The worshipped of symbols attain the 
spatialized infimte ; but the seeker of the infimte in 
Dvaita-Advaita relation immediately attains the 
infinite. Like Bamanuja, Nimbarka recognizes three 
kinds of jivas, viz,, the free, the freed, and those that 
are not yet free, and three kinds of matter known as 
hisla or time, prakrti and suddha sattva or acit 
without its mutations. The Nimbarka school of 
hhedahheda thus appears to have greater affinities 
to the system of Bamanuja than to the schools 
of Bhaskara and Yadavaprakas^a. While Bhaskara 
insists on the essential un^y of the jlva and 
Brahman and Yadava treats I'svara and jiva as the 
two essential aspects of the absolute, Nimbarka 
refers to the jiva as a distinct entity that derives its 
being from Brahman and depends on it; and his 
exposition therefore seems to be nearer Visfistadvaita 
than the hheddhheda of Bhaskara and Yadava. 

^ “ Tat-kratus tathaiva prSpnoti.” [IV. iii. 14.] 
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Among the other schools of VedSnta which adopted 
hhedahheda and its language may be mentioned the exposi- 
tion of Kesava and the actntya hhedabheda variety of 
VaiSnavite thought. In a learned article on Kesava, Mr^ 
X. R- Chintamani points out that he lived later than 
Shiskara and commented on the Sutras and that, in his 
philosophic position, he was a follower of Bhaskara. The 
latter school, as described by Mr G. N. Mallick in his 
“ Philosophy of VaiSnavite Religion,” explains the rela- 
tion between the absolute and tnaya^ the infinite and the 
finite m terms of difference and non-difference. The 
absolute as the all-in-one is the concrete reality which 
satisfies the demands of monism and dualism. In the 
bhedahheda relation between Brahman and the the 

jlva is an amsa of Brahman as its jlva iukii as distin* 
.guished from its swaiupa sakti. 



OHAPTEE IV 
6AKTAISM 

Sir John Woodroffe, in his masterly edition of 
“ MahSnirvSnatantra ” and other critical expositions 
of ^ikta philosophy, has done a signal service to this 
mnch-neglected aspect of Indian thought. Prama- 
thanath Mukhopadhyaya deals with the fundamentals 
of Saktaism in his terse work, “Introduction to 
Vedanta Philosophy.” The following summary of its 
essential features suggests its affinities to the realistic 
idealism of bhedabheda, mainly from the point of view 
of Yadava. Though the Vedanta is the only source of 
spiritual truths on account of its freedom from mistake, 
error and deceit, the non-dualistic sodhanas of tantra 
or dgama based on the saving grace of the guru alone 
can remedy the maladies wrought by the confusions 
and corruptions of Kali. In seeking the unity-con- 
sciousness, the relation with the guru cannot be ex- 
plained away as a mere illusory ‘ other. ’ The theory 
of ^iva-kikti as the indivisible aspect of reality 
claims to harmonise the demands of both monism 
and dualism. As there can be no ‘ unity without the 
universe, ' the dualistic world is but a dynamic ex- 
pression of pure consciousness. 

13 
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The starting point of ^aktaism is the recognition 
of the fact of intuition or experience-whole, of 
which thought and things are segments or aspects 
and its method is therefore both realistic and 
idealistic. The integral experience of reality is 
alogical and every concept is within the circle 
of experience and not coincident with it. The 
alogical whole becomes the logical one and many. 
I'rom the standpoint of the whole, experience 
is being and the whole in its wholeness is alogi- 
cal ; but it includes and exceeds the experience of the 
centres or sections. The many is in the one and 
comes out of the one. Brahman, may a, the self and the 
world are the main categories of Vedantic thought. 
Brahman is the alogical fact. Logically it is the conti- 
nuum-point oxParamoima. Maya is not the counterfeit 
Brahman, but the measuring stress which operates 
on the bosom of the fact and constitutes the mani- 
fold of centres. The whole of intuition evolves into 
a logical order and there is a counter-activity to re- 
gain the original state alogically. All things, when 
strained, react and exhibit a stress to remove the 
strain and expand into the infinite. 

According to ^aktaism, mdydvada wrongly derives 
its theory of knowledge from its ontology of pure 
aether and pan-illusoriness. The whole of intuiticm 
is undefined and unmeasured and mdya ox sakti is the 
measuring or finitising principle inherent and imma- 
nent in the fact. Experience is and changes. Being- 
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experience as cause and being-experience as effect* 
in their universal and particular aspects, are known 
as Kd.ran\a Brahman and Karya Brahman. The stress 
or ^sahti is the dynamic aspect of Brahman as distin* 
guished from &iva, the static aspect. Brahman, by 
its own immanent power or as power, evolves the 
universe of name and form. The impersonal or 
nirguna personalises itself in the interests of the 
sadhaha and the saguna is therefore not an illusory 
projection of the absolute. Like milk and its white- 
ness, the snake and its zigzag movement, the absolute 
is both impersonal and personal. Fact-stress is both 
being-stress and becoming-stress and the whole or 
psrna never loses its wholeness in the process of its 
becoming. Change and no change (A:Sara and aksara) 
are the two poles or aspects of Brahman. The 
alogical fact becomes the logical continuum-point. 
The absolute posits itself as the continuum-point; 
it is both natura naturans and nafura naturata. From 
one aspect or pole it is hhoman or the infinite; 
from another it is the infinitesimal. The continuum 
posits itself as the point without ceasing to be the 
continuum. The continuum condenses or involves 
into the point and the point evolves or swells into 
4he all. The continuum-point is the pre-condition 
of rmya and its contracting principles of time-space 
and is therefore its master. It is the ardaryd.m%n or 
inner ruler and each centre is of the essence of the 
continuum and the whole cosmic cycle of the cbnti- 
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nuum-point is the spontaneous joy-sport or the Itla 
of i'svara or Prajd,pati. &aMavada thus does not 
favour vivartat but asserts the reality of the finitis- 
ing power of the infinite. What is here is also yonder 
and it is illogical to say that the cosmos is a mere- 
kalpana. The one differentiates itself into the many 
and becomes the world of relativity- 

The stress is in the fact and of the fact ; it deter- 
mines what is undetermined. The logical order lives, 
moves and has its being in the alogical. The mea- 
suring stress constitutes the manifold of centres 
whose varied apparatus is developed by karma. The 
seamless undivided continuum of being evolves by 
its own stress into the universe of veiling and mov- 
ing centres and yet remains veilless and strainless. 
Each centre is in and of the experience-whole and 
not a figment thereof and this view avoids solipsism- 
It is a sea broken into a complexity of waves and foam. 
I, as a particular centre of stressing, make a cross- 
section of the universe and there is no disparity 
between my fact and the whole fact. Brahman is. 
hmiu or point. The continuum is the point andi 
the point is the continuum. There are four factors 
in experience : — (i) the fact as experience or 
whole or perm, (ii) the ssther of pure con- 
sciousness, (iii) the stress evolving the fact,, 
and (iv) the world of concrete particulars. Every 
centre, whether it is a crystal, cell or self is> 
the continuum-point at a certain phase of stressing, 
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and straining. In the measuring principle of md.ya 
there is an ascending series starting with the dew 
drop and ending with the highest divinity m which 
nothing is veiled, but all is revealed. The great aether 
of the continuum and the little aether of the point 
are one. In the unity and continuity of life there is 
no gap anywhere and even the so-called inert matter 
is animated, Sakti sleeps in matter, dreams in the 
animal and wakes up in man. Whether it is dormant, 
dim or distinct, consciousness is the same in all 
beings ; what is comatose in tdmasic matter becomes 
-cosmic in samadhz. 

As the phenomenal self, each centre is a phase of 
the continuum-point partially determined and is 
partly a minus sign. The Brahman with the plus 
sign is the continuum and that with the minus sign 
is the point and upd,sana or "worship is the change of 
the minus sign into the plus sign. Yoga is the realis- 
ation of the whole of what is pragmatically a part. 
The point is the continuum as it is big vjith 
and even a block of stone is a little Brahman. There 
is infinite power, the serpent power coiled up even 
in the gram of dust ; and a centre can be en rapport 
with the continuum-point and intuition, the escape 
from the net of cosmic determination is the lapsing 
back of logicality into alogicality. The logical whole 
is immanent in the intuitive whole. Brahman is really 
the unmeasured ocean of being-power in which all 
polarities meet. But logically the continuum-p oint ia 
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Ihe highest being-concept which is perfectly trne^ 
good and heantiful and this power is only defined but 
not divided. Brahman is both the seamless whole 
and the point-whole. The “ Mahanirvana ” says that 
the end and aim of life is the realisation of Siva-iakti 
enshrined in the Upamsad, “ All this is Brahman.” 
According to Sir John Woodroffe, the identity con- 
sciousness got by the elimination of difference is a 
weakening negation which annoys the vital western 
mind. Instead of repeating the formula that the 
world is fictitious and samsd/ra hideous, the sadkaka 
should seek Brahman in all things and regard samsara 
as the stairway to salvation. The VedSntin realises the 
unity of Brahman and sees the self in all things 
and loves all nature. Mayavdda emphasises the 
continuum and regards the centre as a seamless ex- 
panse without any form or feature but it sacrifices 
the all-whole. BarnSnuja regards the indeterminate 
as a hypostatised abstraction and lays stress on the 
point as a separate personality; but pure con- 
sciousness is a real experience. These categories, 
of the one and the many only define the indefinable 
and alogical Brahman. The alogical exceeds the 
logical categories but does not exclude them and the 
polarities of dust and deity are essentially Brahman. 
This is the main axis of aupanisadic thought and it is 
more satisfying than the pan-illusoriness of the 
mdyavadin and the pan-realism of the theists and has- 
affinities to bheddhheda. 



CHAPTEB V 

A CBITICAIi STUDY OF THE SUTBAS 

The varieties of Vedantic thought may be examined 
with a view to determining whether bhedabheda is a 
faithful systematisation of the SruH and the Sutras. 
The founder of every siddhanta claims the authority 
of immemorial tradition and shows his genius for 
argumentation and philosophic insight. Each cicw-ya 
appeals to the same St'uH and the Sutras as the 
source and authority of his line of reasoning and the 
divergence of opinion especially on the problem of 
the nature of the absolute and its relation to the 
finite self is so marked that it is difficult for a layman, 
who has not intuited the soul of each system, to decide 
as to who is the most reliable expositor of the 
Upanisads. Sankara’s system of Advaita is the earliest 
and the most popular exposition of the Sutras and is 
often identified with the Vedanta philosophy itself. The 
Bhdi^a of Bhaskara, and not the Srt Bha^a as 
Thibaut says, appears to be the oldest commentary 
extant, next to Sankara’s, and it was certainly written 
long before the time of Bamanuja. The Sutras them- 
selves discuss the opinions of the ancient leaders of 
Vedantic thought like Asmarathya, Audulomi, Kasa- 
kytsna, Jaimmi and Badari (vide I. iv. 20, 22; 
IV. iiL 6-14 ; IV. iv. 5-7). Sankara seems to accept 
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tlie tradition of Badari. Yadava follows Asmarathya ; 
and Thibant remarks that Sankara is not particularly 
anxious to strengthen his own case by appeals to 
ancient authorities {vide introduction, p. 20, VeduTda 
Sutras). Eamanuja claims to represent the teaching 
of Bodhayana, Taiika, Dramida and other ancient 
teachers who had already commented on the Sutras. 
The commentary of Yadavapraka^a is not extant or 
available, but there are references to his views in the 
Srz BhaSya and the Vedartha Sahqraha of Eamanuja 
and the works of Vedanta Desika. It is of profound 
interest to enquire into the systems of Sankara, 
Eamanuja and the Bhedabhedav^dms and determine 
their relative values. Thibaut has already attempted 
this method of critical investigation in his introduction 
to the translation of Sankara Bhasya though he 
refers only to Sankara and Eamanuja. 

The mam teaching of Sankara, the best 
known expositor of the Vedantic doctrine, is 
summed up in the four key-concepts of Advaita, 
Nirgwna Brahman, vivartavada, gndnayoga and 
jivan-mukti. Brahman is the sat without a second, 
the absolute without any determination. Brahman 
may be defined as sat, cit and d,nanda in a negative 
way. The absolute is afi&rmed by the denial of the 
relative ; but it is really indefinable. The world is a 
riddle of contradictions and is a projection of m&ya 
or the principle of illusion. The finite self or the 
Jzva is a reflection of Brahman in may a in its 
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individuated form of avidya^ But from the empirical 
point of view, the reahty of Saguva Brahman and 
-the world is recognized and when the mind is punfied 
by karma and bhakti, the mumuksu is initiated 
into the identity of jzva and I^ara and then he has 
an intuition of the absolute, here and now, and 
Uit tains jlvan-mukti. Sankara’s exposition is claimed 
by his followers to prove the orthodox view of the 
Upanisads beyond any doubt and dispute and shown 
on speculative grounds to be the only doctrine 
•agreeing with tradition. 

But Bamanuja repudiates all the four theories and 
upholds the truths of Baquna Brahman, sat- 
karya-vuda, hhakti and videha-mukti. The Sutras, in 
Bamanuja’s opinion, do not set forth the distinction 
■of two Brahmans, they do not hold the doctrine of 
rndyOr, and they do not proclaim the identity of 
jiva and Isvara. Brahman is the single and supreme 
personality with an infinity of perfections and, by His 
redemptive will. He differentiates Himself into the 
mamf old of cit and acit. The manifold is eternal but not 
■external to God. The jiva is an attribute or 
prakQra of the absolute or the supreme self which 
•sustains and controls the fimte self and is its ultimate 
g[round as well as its goal. By ceaseless devotion to 
God and absolute surrender to His will, ih& jiva offers 
itself to the grace of God, loses its sense of 
separateness and is overwhelmed with the immortal 
bliss of divine communion. There is thus an 
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imbridgable gulf between the monistic systems of 
Ankara and Bamanuja. In Bamanuja's system of 
VisfistSdvaita, the absolute is identified with the 
personal God. The fimte self is not a fiction but a 
persistent personality ; and release is secured, not by 
an immediate intuition of the absolute, here and now, 
but a gradual attainment of the positive bliss of the 
world of Brahman by absolute self -gift and devotion. 
But Bhaskara’s monism comes midway between the 
two, both in point of time and value. Bhaskara is at one 
with Bamanuja in Ins criticism of Nzrguna Brahman, 
mayd.vada and jlvan-mukti. But there is an 
essential difference between the two in their 
constructive philosophy. BhSskara’s principle of 
hhedabheda is quite different from the aprthakstddha 
theory of the absolute as expounded by Bamanuja. 
According to the former, Saguna Brahman is the 
supreme self with metaphysical and moral perfections 
but without any spiritual or aprd.hxta form. But 
Bamanuja defines Saguna Brahman as the Supreme 
liord with an infinity of perfections and with a 
radiant transcendent form and a world of 'Fri< :i own. 
Bamanuja denies the divine emanation of the world 
process and attributes the evils and imperfections of 
life to the fcarwia-ridden jiva. He is as emphatic as 
Bh&kara in the insistence on duty and detachment. 
Though karma-yoga is, on the whole, subordinated 
to griana-yoga there is no contradiction between the 
two. Bhifekara is perhaps more vehement than 
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Bamanu]'a in the denunciation of jivan-mukti. But. 
his distinction between sadyo-mukti and krama-mukti 
is much more monistic than that of Eamanuja. 
The other Bhedabhedavadms posit the principle of 
identity and dijEference and insist on treating them as 
equal moments of reality. Before arriving at a 
final estimate of hheddbheda, we may examine a 
few leading and typical topics of the Sutras which 
reveal the essential difference among these Vedantins 
and yet lend support to the view that the 
Sutrakara himself was a Bhedabhedavadin. 

The Adhikaranas, or the topics in the Sfitras, take 
up a certain Upanisadic text and discuss its meaning 
and purpose ; and Sankara, the Bhedabhedavadms 
and Bimanuja invariably select the same texts 
though their expositions are entirely divergent. In 
commenting on the first four Sfitras and combating 
the conclusions of Mtmamsa, each philosopher fur- 
nishes the key-note of his own system. Sankara 
thinks that the Vedanta teaches the knowledge of 
absolute identity by the sublation of the finite. 
According to ESmanuja, the Vedanta teaches that the 
highest end of man is the attainment of Brahman 
with boundless bliss and other perfections. But 
BhSskara and others are equally certain that the 
Vedanta teaches the doctrine of hheddbheda. The 
whole of the first chapter is devoted to the definition 
of Brahman as the supreme ground of the world- 
process. The second Sfitra, which deals with this. 
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question, refers, according to l^ankara, to Saguna 
Brahman. But EamSnuja and the BhedabhedaTadins 
deny the distinction between Saguna Brahman and 
Nirguna Brahman and point out that it is a direct 
•reference to the absolute as the personal God, 
Mr, V. S. Ghate agrees with Thibaut in his opinion 
ithat the definition of Brahman given at the very 
outset of the Sutras gives a knock to the doctrine 
of Sankara. To Sankara, the sat without a second 
is the absolute that is devoid of all determination. 
But the other two interpret it as Saguna Brahman or 
the determinate. 

The anandamayadhikarana, (I. i. 12 — 19) according 
to Sankara, raises the problem whether Brahman is 
really Saguna or Nirguna. Sankara, with his meta- 
physical formula, that determination is negation, 
concludes that the absolute is the indeterminate and 
the alogical and that dnandamaya is only the appear- 
ance of the absolute. The Sutras convey the 
idea of Samiesa Brahman as opposed to 
Nirmsesa Brahman. Therefore the other 
Vedantins deny this distinction between the logical 
.and the alogical and uphold the adjectival theory 
that Brahman is both bliss and the blissful (dnanda 
and dnandamaya). Deussen thinks that the term 
.dnandamaya indicates the fulness of the bliss of 
Brahman and not its inmost shell or kosa^ that 
. Sankara first gives BadarSyana’s interpretation that 
the dnandamaya is Brahman and then rejects it and 
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that the latter view may be an interpolatioBi- 
Thibant is of opinion that Sankara’s view is a very 
forced explanation and rebuts Deussen’s theory of 
interpolation. The relation between the finite and: 
the infinite is discussed and determined in I. iv. 20 — 
22. The SutrakSra considers the view of Asma- 
rathya, Audulomi and KSsakftsna and regards the 
theory of Kisakrtsna, namely, avasfhiteh as the- 
siddhmta or the conclusion. Sankara interprets the* 
term as absolute identity, and, according to Thibaut, 
identifies the opinions of Asmarathya and Audu- 
lomi with hhedahhedavmda and satyabhedavada re- 
spectively ; but this identity is questioned by others. 
Deuasen thinks that Asmarathya and Audulomi 
represent the exoteric understanding while Kasa- 
kjtsna states the esoteric view of Sankara- 
Eamanuja reads it as the relation of soul and body 
(^artra-iariri sambandha), Bhiskara as essential unity 
and YadavaprakS^ and NimbSrka in terms of 
bhedabhedha^ Sstra IL i. 15 states the Vedantic 
view of cosmology and the causal relation in 
terms of non-difference (jananyatva). To Sankara, 
cause connotes the self-identity of the absolute and 
the effect is its illusory projection due to avidyg. 
Eamanuja interprets causality in terms of immanent- 
unity, organic inseparability and personal identity. 
BhSskara thinks that Brahman, influenced by the 
upSdhis, differentiates by his pan^masakti into the 
finite selves and the world of nature. Nimbirka says. 
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that the effect is both different and non-different 
from the cause. BhSskara, Ysdava and Nirnbarka 
regard the term as an adequate explanation of bheda- 
bheda. All these Vedantins agree in repudiating the 
distinction made by Sankara between mvartavBda 
and pannamavada and adopt pannamavSda as the 
only consistent conclusion of Vedantic cosmology. 
Creation is a case of vikara and not vivartora. The 
analogy of clay and its products, of thread and cloth, 
fully brings out the truth of the unity of the crea- 
tional or the self-manifesting power of G-od. 

Section II. li. 42 — ^45 refers to the doctrine of 
the pancaratra of the BhSgavatas. Sankara refutes the 
account of the finite self given therein as a 
form of emanationism. Eamanuja defends it in 
terms of the doctrine of incarnation. Bhaskara has 
generally no objection to it except to its theory 
of creationism NimbSrka treats the whole as a 
criticism of the 6akta doctrine, in which creation 
is traced to iakti, external to livara. But mere 
.energy has no self-directive power of its own. II. iii. 
refers to the nature of the finite self and its exact re- 
lation to the infinite. Sankara regards the finite as 
.a reflection or appearance of the absolute and traces 
its atomic character {.anutvdi and cognition-activity 
to buddhi or the false limiting adjunct of avidyQ. 
But the other commentators insist on the distinct- 
aaess and dintinctions relating to finite experience 
(c/. I. ii. 8) and assert that the roots of our being are 
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in the infinite. The term am&a is explained away 
by Sankara as am'sa iva. Eamannja rejects the theory 
of ‘ as-if ’ and explains the term in the light of his 
•doctrine of aprthaksiddhaviseSana according to 
which the finite is an essential attribute or prahdxa 
of Tsvara. To Bhaskara individuation is formal 
distinctness and it is due not to avidycL but to 
upadhts or real limiting adjuncts. But Yidava 
andNimbarka combine diversity with unity and 
regard the self as essentially different from, and, at 
the same time, identical with the infinite. 

In III. ii. 3 occurs the baffling word mdyamatram. 
.•^ankara explains it in the light of the theory of 
pan-illusoriness and degrees of reality. Bhaskara 
attributes the dream world to the upddhz-vidden jiva 
and the objective world to Tsvara. To Eamanuja 
the dream state is a real world though it is not the 
world which is common to all of us, and the dream 
experience is conditioned morally by the karma of 
the individuals and reveals the wonderful will of Crod. 
Yadava and Nimbarka also reject the theory of 
illusion and sublation and give a realistic 
interpretation of the phenomenon. The fam- 
ous Ubhayahhqa Adhikarana, III. ii. H to 3l, 
discusses the nature of Brahman as the object of 
meditation. Sankara seeks in this section his 
■authority for the distinction between the personal 
<3-od or Saguna Brahman of the vyavahdrika state ancl 
the Nzrgum Brahman or the absolute ‘of aepdramSf- 
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thika state. The negative judgment {neti neti) denies, 
the relative and affirms the transcendental. The 
absolute is beyond predication. It is the intui- 
tional highest and the alogical. But BamSnuja 
gives a moral meaning to the negative judg. 
ment and repudiates the distinction between the 
metaphysical highest and the meditational high- 
est. It would be idle to affirm the qualities of 
Brahman with a view to denying them. Brahman 
has an infinity of perfections without the slightest 
trace of error, evil or imperfection. To BhSskara 
Brahman is without form, but not without attri- 
butes. NimbSrka employs his theory of bhedabheda 
and ascribes a two-fold nature to Brahman, namely,, 
the static aspect of the transcendental and the dynamic 
aspect of the relative. III. li. 27 — 30 is said to define 
the nature of the relation between Brahman and 
the acd or the world of nature. To Sankara nature 
is rooted in contradiction, and is therefore a perver- 
sion of reality. To EarnSnuja, with his theory of 
iarira-iariri‘Sambandha, it is a living garment of 
Ood. To the bhedabheda VedSntins, the analogies 
employed by the Sutrakara in the context, namely^ 
the relation of the snake and its coils, and of light and 
its luminosity, adequately express the eternal and 
essential relation of difference and non-difference 
between Brahman and aaf and at the same time, 
bring out the transcendental perfection of Brahman, 
m. iiL dealing with the sOdhana or the means of 
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attainment of Brahman, examines in detail the vari- 
ous kinds of meditations on Brahman and concludes 
that their goal is the same. Mr. Ghate thinks that 
'the whole question dealt with so exhaustively is out 
of place from Sankara’s ultimate point of view. 
Sankara distinguishes between aparavidya and para~ 
vtdya, hrama-mu'kti and jivan-mukti and concludes 
that the highest freedom is the apprehension of the 
self -identical absolute, here and now. But the other 
Vedantins deny this distinction between two kinds 
of vidya and vidvan and repudiate the theory of 
Jivan-mukti. The meditation on Brahman as the 
self IS explained by each in the light of his own 
siddhanta. Interpreting the well-known term avi- 
bh&ga used by the SutrakSra to define the content of 
mukti, Sankara says it is svarupatkya or the absolute 
identity of jiva and Ih)ara ; BSmanuja vtiiSfaikya 
or organic inseparability; Bhaskara ekibhd.va or 
the unity of the absolute, and the other Bhedabheda- 
vSdins define it as both identity and difference. 
This idea of unity in difference is fatal to 
both self-identity and externality. The Sutrakara 
then discusses the question whether mukti 
is immediate or mediate. Is it the metaphysical 
knowledge of the self-identical absolute by the 
negation of the phenomenal and the fictitious, or is 
it a progressive realisation of the absolute beyond the 
aamsaraman^la or the world of space-time-causality ? 
^aikara, following Bsdari, thinks that the terms 
gati and gantavya apply only to K&rya Brahman or 
14 
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the spatialised infinite in a pluralistic scheme and 
not to the infinite which transcends all categories. 
Mukti IS immediate and not a far-off divine event. 
Even the best infinite is only a finite, and therefore* 
the absolute cannot be identified with the world of 
Brahman. Eternity is really timelessness and not a 
future perfection involving historic progress. The idea 
of fruition is the figment of false knowledge and is 
opposed to the self-identity of Brahman. But the other 
Vedintins treat Badari’s view as the earlier or the 
prima fade doctrine and insist on the subject-object 
distinction between Brahman and the jiva as the 
upQsya and upasaha or the prapya and prapaka, 
spiritual realisation as both an apprehension and 
attainment and mukti as freedom from embodiment 
and not freedom in embodiment. To Bimanuja 
the absolute exists in an aprakrta world where space- 
time is under the form of eternity. But he does not 
accept Bhaskara’s idea that the four Sutras preced- 
ing the last one define the theistic view and his dis- 
tinction between sadyomukti or immediate attain- 
ment of the infinite and krama-mukti through the 
world of Karya Brahman, 

The term ekibhQva used by Bhiskara connotes the 
ascent to the absolute and the apprehension of unity 
beyond the sphere of aamsUra. The finite self is not 
a single individuality unrelated to other selves, but 
is an integral element of the cosmic whole, which' 

i. » " 

is the common theatre of its transmigrating life^ 
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and it is only when the sphere of samsHra is fully 
transcended by the attainment of the boundless 
bliss of Brahman that mukti becomes the highest 
consummation of the spiritual life. Ysdava and 
Nimbirka therefore conclude that mukti is the 
upward striving of the self to the absolute and 
realising its essential and eternal unity as well as dis- 
tinctness. But Sankara treats the last Sutra ‘ from 
whence there is no return’ as referring to the 
lower vidvan who is only on the path to perfection or 
Brahma and not to the eternally existent Brahman. 

Mr. V. S. Ghate, in his comparative study of the 
varieties of Vedantic thought, thinks that the doctrine 
of Ankara, as deduced from the Sutras, is out of 
•court, whatever be its value as a philosophic system 
and that the theory of the Sutras likewise does not 
support the principles of aprthaJcsiddha vi^esana and 
of pcfficarQtra as held by Bamanuja and concludes 
that the Sutras are not aware of the dogmas of the 
later Vedantic schools and that the system of the 
Sutras, if they have any system at all, can only be of 
the bhedabheda type which affirms the equal reality of 
.bheda and abheda. The vague terms employed by 
the Sutrakara in all crucial questions like avasthtteh, 
ananyatva, am'sa, ubhayahhga, avibhaga and avirodha 
appropriately bring out the truths of the bheddJbiheda 
theory alone and the simile of the serpent and its 
ooils used in expounding the relation between the in- 
finite and the finite exactly fits in with this doctrine. 
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The Bhe^bhedavadins come to the same conclusion 
hut on different grounds. They reject the modern 
lustoric view that the Sutras mark a transition from 
■the want of system in the /§ruti to the systematization 
of the later schools and, following the tradition that 
the Sruti is the word of God and that the Sutras only 
make explicit what is implicit in Sruti, conclude that 
their theory hits the intention of the Sutrakara. 



CHAPTEE VI 


MODEBN INTEEPRETATIONS OF THE 
VEDANTA 

Though the Vedahtic systems have a well-marked 
individuality of their own, we find a blending of the 
boundary lines in their presentations by modem 
writers and it is of profound interest to a student of 
bhedabheda to trace its unconscious influence in 
their works. We may select Prof. Deussen, Thibaut 
and Dr. Eadhakrishnan as the representatives of the 
types of modern Vedantic interpreters, who base 
their methods on logical clearness, critical study and 
the canons of philosophical exposition, without being 
bound by literahsm and scholastic pre-suppositions'. 
Deussen detects two parallel but necessarily contradic- 
tory forms, namely, the exoteric and the esoteric, in. 
the various provinces of the Vedanta or Advaita like 
theology, cosmology and the doctrine of muktu 
Exoteric Vedanta refers to the aparavidya or the 
theology of Sagum Brahman^ empirical realiiy 
(vyavahara satya) and krama-mukti. But esoteric 
Vedanta is the supreme knowledge (paramdya) or 
the philosophy of the absolute or Mrguna Brahman^ 
transcendental reality (pQramarthika satya) andymn* 
mukti. Exoterism g^ves an empirical dress and 
colouring to the metaphysics of Vedanta and is » 
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concession to the popular consciousness affected by 
twidya or its innate realism. As Sankara did not^ 
owing to his theological training and faith in the 
letter of the Veda, attain the clearness of this distinc- 
tion, Deussen, in the interests of the inner necessity 
of logical, philosophical and historic criticism, feels- 
fustified in making explicit what is implicit in the 
teaching of Sankara with a view to indicating whether 
their originator lags behind the full scope of his- 
thoughts. The Vedantin has a highly developed 
taste for dialectic disputation findmg a pro and 
contra for every question, but totally lacks a feeling 
for aesthetic form and drifts without a true insight 
into the systematic connection of his ideas. The: 
Vedantic absolute is the self-existent conscious- 
ness without any empirical or finite content, and 
liberation or mukti is a return into the being or 
Brahman as the inmost essence of the soul. But 
Beussen does not agree with the view that the 
absolute as the basis of being is the seer of seeing or 
ihe subject of experience beyond the subject-object 
xelation. The interpretation of Q,nandamaya aa the 
inmcst shell of Brahman is, according to Deussen, a< 
later interpolation opposed to the text of the Upanisad 
and the teachings of Badarayana. This reminds us of 
the similar criticiam by Bhaskara that the treatment of 
Brahman as unanda and not anandin is a mutilation 
of the ^ruti and the Sutras. The Ubhayalifiga! 
,Adhikarana brings out the antithesis between the 
absolute of metaphysics and the personal god q& 
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popular theology. The gndni or the metaphysician 
seeks the one by sublating the many, but the upcisaka, 
who is on the empirical or lower level, personifies and 
phenomenalises the absolute, and worships the 
presentational forms. Deussen holds that Sankara 
does not draw these sharp distinctions and that he 
confuses the contrariea 

In explaining Vedantic cosmology, Deussen thinks 
that the upadhis caused by avidyd are the apparent 
individualising determinations of Brahman, consisting 
of the obiects of the outer world, the body, the 
indriyas, the pranas and the manas. Avidya is 
the innate obscuration of knowledge, and is subjective 
and negative like hallucinations and dreams. But 
it is a positive factor in life which accounts for the 
empirical existence of the world and the individual It 
is owing to avtdyd, the hybrid being-non-being, that we 
ascribe to Brahman the ideas of god, the world and the 
soul. Deussen gathers this fundamental idea of Advaita^ 
nowhere treated connectedly by Sankara, by his own 
analytic study and distinguishes three phenomenal 
aspects : — (i) It is the upadhis that make the absolute of 
metaphysdcs the god of upasana ; (u) the world of 

nSpna-rupa is due to the upddhis of Brahman ; (in) 
but the most frequent meaning is the idea of Brahman 
becoming the finite self and the best explanation of 
this relationship is the comparison of the complex of 
the upQdhis with jars which limit cosmic space locally. 
They are constituted by the physical and psychic 
apparatus of the body, the indriyas^ pra^ and manas. 
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and the moral determinations of the migrating soul. 
But in the indeterminate idea of the indestructible 
powers of Brahman, the creative power of Brahman, 
the seed-force of things, and the individual souls are 
all confused together. In discussing the positive 
nature of Brahman — existence and intelligence 
{satta and bodha ) — as one, Deussen points out that in 
the end both ideas are resolvable into that of force. 
It is force that manifests itself as existence and the 
activity of thought The spiritual (caitanyam) is a 
potency which lies at the root of all change in nature 
and which reveals itself as motion in matter and 
spirit in man. Empirically viewed, it is the one 
existent that expands into the world of the subject of 
experience and nature, which is the object of ex- 
perience. The Sutras employ the similes of the serpent 
and its coils, and the sun and its light to bring out 
the identity between Brahman and its phenomenal 
forms. But Deussen says that the division of subject 
and object exists here also. In the emphasis on the 
third meaning of the upadhis and the use of the 
word ‘ potency Deussen practically adopts the 
language of Bhashara and the other bheddiiheda 
writers. The exoteric view of the jzva as an 
emanation of Brahman wearing the veil of time, 
space and causality is closely related to that of 
Bhaskara and both employ the similes of sparks from 
the glowing fire, local divisions of the cosmic space 
and the spider ejecting and retracting the threads. In 
discussing the nature of the ultimate relation of the 
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finite self and Brahman, Beussen rejects the 
rationalism of A^marathya who spatialises Brahman, 
and that of Audulomi who sets up a temporal relation, 
,and accepts the mystic account of identity given by 
Kas^akrtsna and Saiikara. But he feels that the 
fundamental want of the Vedanta system is that it 
lacks morality and should therefore be supplemented 
by the Christian idea of moral transformation which, 
is foreign to Indian thought. Both combined give 
the philosophic truth. Being is not merely thought 
but also will, and while Christianity has the merit of 
-emphasizing the will and its objective worth and 
transforming egoism into self-denial, Vedantic 
thought affirms the divine reality of man and assigns 
metaphysical reasons for it. The third requirement 
•in the sddhana catus^aya, as elaborated by Sankara, 
dealing with the need for the withdrawal of the senses 
from their objects and inner concentration, does not 
fit the picture of a true philosopher with a profound 
interest in life. In all this criticism Deussen betrays a 
(profound ignorance not only of the other schools of 
Vedanta which are as vital as Advaita but also of the 
frue import of the ethics of Vedanta. In the synthesis 
■of what he calls Vedantic metaphysics and Christian 
-ethics, he brings to our mind the hhedaJjheda theory of 
.gnana-karma-samuccaya, which does full justice to 
both thought and will and reveals the self-complete- 
ness of Vedantic theory and practice. 

The Vedantic theory of mukti, according to Beussen, 
jinasts on the distinction between krama-mukti or pro- 
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gressive release dundi jlvan-mukti, here and now. The 
soul is the absolute that transcends space -time and the 
idea of process and progress is only empirical. The 
vidvan, who stills his desires, realises Brahman imme- 
diately and his vital spirits do not depart. The universe 
is entirely his because he is the umverse. The esotenc 
system of Vedanta does not explain the nature of the 
saving knowledge that comes out of the grace of God 
because it says that what depends on means or sadhana 
is not eternal and muMi is beyond the sphere of 
causahty. But there is nothing in the esoteric system 
to correspond to this grace of God and it is a deviation 
from the logical structure of the whole system. As 
regards the startling fact that the body continues to 
exist in the state oi jinan-mukti (a term which we do- 
not meet with in ^^aiikara), Sankara resorts to the 
two analogies of the potter’s wheel revolving even 
after the completion of the pot, and the perception of 
two moons in spite of the true cognition ; both 
the explanations are questionable. Anyhow when the 
seed of works is destroyed by g^na and the psychic 
apparatus is dissolved, there is the ‘ unio mystica ’ 
which IS best expressed by the idea of indivisibility and. 
illustrated by the simile of the rivers losing their name 
and form in the ocean. Strictly speaking, there is no* 
union because that only can become one which was 
one already. As Schopenheur points out, release 
is indestructibility without continued existence. The 
man, who perceives the manifold, migrates from body 
to tjody, but the vidvd.n realises his oneness with the- 
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absolute and is released for ever. This idea of mystic 
xmion and its analogies largely corresponds to* 
Bhaskara’s theory of ekzhhava. Thus, in spite of his 
passion for absolute monism, in which he sets up a- 
contradiction between the philosopbic and the 
empirical view and eliminates the empirical,. 
Deussen drifts into practical reason and unconsciously 
yields to the logical, ethical and mystic demands of 
bhedaJbheda. 

In his masterly introduction to the VedSnta 
Sutras, Thibaut gives a conspectus of the contents- 
of the Sutras as interpreted by Sankara and 
USmanuja and reviews their teachings in the light 
of modern critical investigation with a view to* 
determining their exact philosophical position. In 
both Sankara and Bamanuja there is a desire to read 
their own stddhQnta into the Sutras and there is not 
much of coherence and strictness of reasoning in 
their commentaries. Though the impartial critic 
has to depend on the scholiasts for the meaning of 
the details of scriptural texts, he is quite able to 
judge by himself so far as the general drift and 
spirit of the texts are concerned. In summing up- 
the teaching of the Sutras, Thibaut gives it as hia- 
opinion that they do not set forth the distinction 
that Sankara makes between the two kinds of 
knowledge, two kinds of Brahman, two kinds of 
causality and two kinds of mukti^ and that the 
system of BidarSyana has greater affinities to that 
of BimSnuja than that of Ankara. The Upanisada 
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do not constitute a systematic whole which is 
coherent in all its parts without any contradictions. 
But (if you admit the possibility) Sankara’s system 
is most probably the best that can be devised and is 
nearer to the XJpanisads than the Sutras, at least in 
one important point, namely, that the self, whatever 
its original relation to Brahman may be, is in the 
-end completely merged and is indistinguishably 
lost in the universal self. As regards the original 
relation of the soul to the highest self, if the 
emission of the elements described in the Chindogya 
Upanisad is a real process, then the finite self is a 
true part or emanation of Brahman itself. The 
.soul springs from Brahman and springs back into 
it. The personal god of Eaminuja does not 
.adequately represent the Brahman of the XJpanisads. 
Freedom consists in abolishing all elements of 
plurality and seeing everything in Brahman and 
Brahman in everything, and thus becoming one 
with it like the flowing rivers disappearing in the 
sea. If, as Thibaut says, these are the fundamental 
leatures of the Vedinta, they seem to fit in more 
with the teaching of hhedSbheda than with that of 
■Sankara or ESminuia. Thibaut asks the all-impor- 
tant question as to who systematises the teaching of 
the XJpanisads most adequately, whether it is Sankara 
or ESmanuja or some other commentator. The 
systematic expounder from Thibaut’s point of view 
is probably the Bhedibhedavidin, the * other com- 
mentator ’ of whom he was not aware. If the &mti 
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and the Sutras present one system, and if Sankara’s 
interpretation of the Sutras and Eamannja’s 
interpretation of the Srvii are not adequate, then it 
follows that bheddbheda alone brings out the 
full force of the system of the &ruU and the Sutras. 
This view is strengthend by a detailed examination 
of Bhaskara’s Bhasya in the light of Thibaut’s 
criticism of the Bhasyas of Sankara and Bimanuja. 

Dr. Badhakrishnan, in his brilliant exposition of 
the Upanisads in the light of the higher ideals of 
philosophy and in his interpretation of Ankara, 
dismisses Deussen’s view that the illusion-theory is the 
fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads. “ He seems 
to interpret Kant in the light of the Upanisads and 
the Upanisads in the light of Kant with the result 
that he has practically misconstrued both.” The 
false imitators of the Upanisad ideal dogmatically 
declare with an extreme of arrogant audacity that 
Brahman is absolutely homogeneous. It is possible 
to develop a new coherent accoimt of the Upanisadic 
wisdom by a constructive criticism of the illusion-theory 
of Ankara’s metaphysics and the personal theism of 
Bamannia. The philosophy of the Upanisads is 
more an Advaitism than an abstract idealism or 
monism, and even Sankara says that the real is non-r 
dual. Brahman is the basis of the world and the 
world of experience, with all its opposites, becomes 
transfigured and reinterpreted in the intuition of 
Brahman and not negated pr sublated as thp! 
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Identity philosophers say. The world is unreal but 
not illusory or non-existent. Brahman is the identity 
that underlies all things or elements from the personal 
god to the telegraph post, from Deity to dust. If the 
world were illusory, then there would be no meaning 
in morality and religion. Sankara's interpretation of 
sadvidya enforces the truth that the world is 
-substantially Brahman and depends upon it. Nowhere 
does he say that our life is a dream and our knowledge 
a phantasm. There is no absolute antagonism be- 
tween Brahman and the world. God is the absolute 
from the cosmic point of view and, as the synthesis of 
being and non-being, He is the logical highest. God 
is over against the finite self and is therefore its ‘other’ 
,as creator and saviour. But the absolute is the pre- 
cosmic nature of God and is the intuitional highest. 
The infinite dwells in the finite and is its inmost 
-essence, implied in all experience and the operation of 
the infinite in the finite is the source of all philosophic 
jbud moral activity. Brahman is the thread that binds 
all plurality into a single unity. It is in and not as 
the world. It is not in time though time is in it. It 
is" the spiritual spring that differentiates itself into the 
numberless finite centres, ^fikara steers clear of 
mentalism as well as materialism. A phenomenon 
is not a phantasm and the root of avidyd is logical and 
psychological and not metaphysiml. The centiral fact 
•of creation is the individualisation of the one, and 
things and persons are ultimately only modes of the 
existence of God, who is the supreme cause and 
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substratum of the world. Th&jiva is the particular 
-and the psychological ‘ me ’ subject to the accidents 
of experience and not the metaphysical subject beyond 
the limits of relational thought, and its agency abides 
in the upadhi or limitation of avidyat ^ama, and karma. 
Avidyd, causes the sense of individuality of the empiri- 
cal self, Avidya is the conceit that the ‘ I ’ consists in 
the bodily nature. The relative reality of the empirical 
ego arises from its false identification with the body 
.and the senses and other upadhis, and spiritual life 
involves both gn&na and karma or metaphysical 
perfection and moral insight. 

The self, according to this view, derives its being 
and sustenance from God and should therefore 
cease to subsist for itself. It has to overcome 
the contradiction of the finite-infinite and identify 
itself with the whole. Freedom is not sinking into 
a state of inertia by the abohtion of desire and the 
sublation of the will. Mukti is the cessation from 
the separateness of ridma-rupa in which the intellect 
fulfils itself in intuition, and moral freedom is work for 
the welfare of the world m a disinterested vray without 
moralistic mdividualism and exclusiveness. Sankara 
was not a dreaming idealist, but a practical philosopher. 
Morality is a stepping stone and not a stopping place. 
Freedom is not the abolition of self, but the realisatimt 
of infinity, absoluteness and bliss. It is not the 
abolition of plurality, but the removal of the sense of 
plurality. It is not the dissolution of the world, bub 
the disappearance of a false outlook, Koo-£lferenca 
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does not affirm identity but only denies difference. 
The highest includes the rest while transcending them. 
"When the angle of vision is thus changed, the reality 
of the world is seen to be Brahman itself, Th&jiva, 
the psychological self, becomes the ultimate self of 
Brahman and becomes immortaL Freedom is a state 
of oneness with Brahman, the universal spirit. The 
freed soul sees itself m alL In this integral oneness of 
intuition there is no vanishing into nothingness ,* only 
the limiting adjuncts are destroyed in moksa and not 
the dtman itself. The Upanisads are pantheistic in the 
sense that the universe is m God, but the universe la 
not God and the finite seeks self-transcendence and 
tries to get rid of its finiteness. Pantheism, in this 
sense, is the central feature of every true religion. 

The Doctor’s account of Vedanta based on the 
criticism of illusionism and theism seems to have 
closer kinship with hheddhheda than with the 
systems of Sankara or Bamanuja. The theory that. 
Brahman is the identity that underlies all things,, 
the distinction between the pre-cosmic absolute or 
the intuitional highest and the cosmic god or the 
logical highest, the co-ordination of gnana and karma 
and the idea of freedom as the disappearance of a false 
outlook and not the dissolution of the world fits m 
with the exposition of Bhaskara and Tadava. While 
the theory of mukti as the intuition of integral one- 
ness is alhed to that of Bhaskara, the idea of Uvara 
as the real for thought which is less than the 
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absolute is analogous to that of Yadava. The 
Doctor and others like Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhusan and Dr. Mahendranath Sircar think that 
Damanuja s view, that reality is the absolute-relative 
or a synthetic unity, which is the logical highest, is 
like the absolute of Hegel. But Hegel’s view is 
more like bhedubheda than the prahura-prakari 
theory of Bamanuja. 

Pandit Sitanath TattvabhSSan adopts the critical 
method of exposition * awakened’, as he says, by western 
thought and develops a variety of Vedantism called 
philosophical Brahmaism or theistic idealism, which is 
distinct from the schools of Sankara and Bamanuja 
Absolute monism confuses relativity with illusoriness and 
denies the reality of the finite. Dualism worships an exter- 
nal, and, therefore, limited god and thus ignores the inter- 
nal relation between the infinite and the finite self. Rela- 
tion is neither illusory nor external, but a real factor of 
reality. The absolute is the unity- in-diflference of 
Hegel anticipated by the Gita and the philosophy of 
Ramanuja, but without the clearness and distinctness of 
the dialectic method. The samuccayavada of gnctna cum 
karnta, as expounded by the liopamSad and the Gita, 
brings out the inner meaning of VedSntic ethics and 
refutes the extremes of the asceticism of the iahkhyas and 
the ntiyai ddtns and the activism of the karmaka'^im. 
The influence of bhedabheda of the Yadava type is 
clearly discernible in this account of Vedantism insisting 
on the inner unity of the infinite and the finite. As 
Rabindranath Tagore so beautifully puts it, truth is in 
16 
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the harmony of the infinite and the finite and the endless 
many reveals the One like the multitude of notes reveal- 
ing the inner music. Creation is the truth of the 
boundless through the reality of the bounds and mukti 
consists in freedom from the isolation of the self. This 
vie'TO- is not a philosophy of passivity as it reconciles the 
ideal of perfection and the process of its revealment. 



CHAPTEB VII 

CBITIOISM OF BHEDABHEDA 

In the attempt to strike a middle path between 
Advaita and Vi^istadvaita, bhedabkeda hasantago 
msed both the systems and it is essential to 
consider their criticism of it before estimating its 
value m the history of Indian philosophy. The 
Bhdmatt, a gloss by Vacaspati Mis^ra on Sankara's 
'Commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, exposes the 
defects of bheddhheda and the following summary 
of this criticism is based on the excellent translation 
of the Bhdmati by Mr. S S. Suryanarayana ^astri. 
The philosophy of bhedahheda is founded on the 
principle of the causal relation as an identity in 
difference In the judgment, “ This ear-ring is made 
of gold,” there is non-difference in the causal aspect 
and difference in the effect aspect and therefore it is 
an appositional cognition in which both the aspects 
oo-exist without any contradiction. 

The Bhamati controverts this interpretation as follows 
(I. 1. 4) . “ What IS this which is called difference, which 
should exist along with non-difference in one place ? If 
it be said to be reciprocal non-existence, does this exist 
or not between effect and cause, bracelet and gold ? If 
not, there is oneness alone, not difference. If it does 
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exist, there is difference alone, not non-difference. Nor 
is there no opposition between existence and non-exist- 
ence, as their co-existence is impossible. Or, if it were 
possible, there would result non -difference in truth- 
bet ween the bracelet and the vardhu’nana, difference not 
being opposed to non-difference. Further, the bracelet 
being non-diflferent from gold, just as, in the gold-aspect,, 
bracelets, crowns, ear-rings, etc., are not different, so 
even in the bracelet -aspect they should not differ, 
because of the non-diflference of the bracelet from gold. 
And thus, gold alone is real, not the bracelet, etc ,, 
since of the difference there is no manifestation 
Now, (it may be said) only as gold is there non- 
difference, not as bracelet , as . that (bracelet),, 
however, there is but difference from ear-ring, etc. 
(We ask in reply) It the bracelet is non-different from 
gold, how is it that this fo-mir) does not recur in an 
ear-ring, etc. ? And if it does not recur, how is the 
bracelet non-dififerent from gold ? For, those which are 
variable when something is recurrent, are certainly 
different from that, as the diflfireut flowers from the 
string. And though gold ness is recurrent ear-ring, etc , 
are not recurrent ; hence, they too are certainly different 
from gold If, because of the recurrence of existential- - 
ity, all things were non different, there would be no. 
distinctions like “ this is here, not that,*’ “ this is from 
this, not that,” '* this is now, not that,” “this is so, not 
that,” etc., because of the non-existence of any ground 
for discrimination of anything in any place, at any time, 
n any manner. Further, when, from a distance, it is' 
understood to be gold, they would not be desired to be^ 
known in their particularities, as ear-ring, etc., because of 
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Iheir non-difference from gold, and because of the 
latter being known. Since there is difference too of 
ear-ring, etc., from gold, even when gold is known, they 
are unknown. 

Now, since there is non-difference too, are they not 
known ? On the contrary, knowledge al sne is appropriate 
in their case ; for, the absence of the effect (knowledge) 
in the absence of the cause (non-differeace) is the general 
rule; and that is set aside (here) by the existence of the 
'Cause. And, since in non-difference there is the existence 
of the cause, when gold is known, ear-ring, etc., are 
certainly known ; hence the desire to know them and the 
•cognitions of them would be futile. Therefore, that 
which on the apprehension of anather is not (itself) 
apprehended is different from that (other) ; for example, 
when the camel is apprehended, the ass which is not 
-apprehended (differs) from the camel. And when gold 
is apprehended at a distance, its particularities, ear-ring, 
etc., are not apprehended ; there they are different from 
■gold, “ How, then, is there the apposition ear-ring (is) 
gold ” ? If this be asked, it has been said that there is no 
apfjosition where there is a relationship of supporter and 
supported or having the same locus. Then, how (to 
explain) the distinction of recurren :e and variability, and 
the desire to know ear-ring, etc., even when gold is known ? 
It has been said that these two, verily, are not intelligible. 
If there be non-difference, absolute or non-absolute (».e., 
cum difference). Therefore, one of the two, difference 
and non-difference having to be abandoned, it is on the 
basis of non-difference that there is the positing of 
-difference ; it does not stand to reason that non-difference 
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is posited on a basis of dilEFerence. For, difference isi 
dependent on what is differentiated , those which are 
differentiated are each one ; if they were not one, there 
would be no difference because there would be no locus ; 
and of unity there is no dependence on difference ; the 
apprehension of difference in the form “ not this, (but) 
this” has need of the apprehension of the counter* 
correlate, while the apprehension of unity has no need of 
anything else.” 

Following other Advaxtic texts like the Isfasiddht,. 
Professor Hiriyanna further brings out the self- 
discrepancy of the concept of identity-in-difference. 
If m and n be two entities between which the rela- 
tion exists, neither of them can, as such, be both 
identical with, and different from, the other. It would 
mean that m is both n and not-n and that n is both 
m and not-m which is a palpable self-contradiction. 
To say that the principle of identity-in-difference is. 
given in our experience puts us under no constraint 
to accept them always as logical verities. If m and 
n do not constitute an identity-in-difference directly, 
it may be thought they do so mediately through 
features in them of which some are identical and 
others different. But this explanation merely shifts, 
the difdculty to another set of things and the enquiry 
will only lead to an infinite process. The Advaita. 
therefore views the relation m question as unique 
ianirvacaniyd). Unity and diversity are relative to* 
each other and it is impossible to affirm the one. 
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while denying the other. Both of them are alike 
appearances and the absolute is beyond appear- 
ances. The Advaitic absolute is non-duality and not 
unity and Vacaspati merely denies distinction, but 
does not aver identity. 

Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, in his scholarly eluci- 
dation of the philosophy of Bhaskara from the 
epistemological, ontological and religious points of view 
published in the “ Philosophical Quarterly,” Vol. III^ 
No. 2 (July 1927), thinks that Bhaskara does not 
work out the metaphysical implications of his idea of 
the indeterminate intuition. In the theory of know- 
ledge, deduced from the idea of muktiy Bhaskara 
posits difference in identity as the basic principle and 
tries to reconcile the irreconcilable difference between 
realism and ideahsm. Knowledge refers beyond its 
mental self and has an objective reference even in the 
intuitive consciousness of muhti and is a dialectic 
process involving the three stages of indeterminate 
intuition, self-intuition and self-experience. In the 
first, the objective reference of the subject-object 
relation is nascent or implicit, but in the second and 
the third it is explicit In the third stage, when the 
realistic tendency is fully evolved, the absolute limits 
itself by sense-activity and becomes a particular 
centre of experience with the duality of the ‘ I’ and 
the ‘ not-I’. In mukti the realistic tendency is 
changed into the idealistic and the self, freed from 
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sense-activity, becomes the expansive consciousness. 
Then knowledge becomes self-knowledge and is its 
own evidence. 

From the ontological point of view, Bhiiskara may 
be regarded as a concrete monist maintaining the 
synthetic unity of the absolute with its inherent 
duality of the subject-object consciousness. Corres- 
ponding to the three stages of intuition in the theory 
of knowledge, there are three stages of being, namely, 
the absolute, the infinite and the finite The absolute 
is the indeterminate which implicitly contains within 
It the determinate and becomes the concrete infimte 
or cosmic consciousness with its dialectic expressions 
of the selves and nature as its moments. In the first 
stage of this self-limitation the absolute becomes the 
infinite and in the second the infinite finitizes itself 
and becomes the subjects and the objects of experience. 
When the infinite is viewed outwardly, it becomes 
nature, and when it is viewed inwardly, it becomes the 
self. The infinite becomes concrete in the finite and, 
the two together form the absolute reality thus 
comprising in it both the finite and the infinite. 
VedSntism, as a philosophy of religion, does not 
separate the truth of metaphysics from the value of 
spiritual life or mukti. Bhiskara and (Sankara seem 
to think that the theistic association of value with 
activity and personality is a sign of divided life and 
cannot compare with the value of transcendent intui- 
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^aon. In the philosophy of life, as expounded by 
Bhaskara, the highest value of life consists in the self 
breaking the limitations of the realistic or separatist 
consciousness and becoming assimilated with the 
infimte as its integral fact m one undivided impersonsJL 
unity. In mukti there is the subject-consciousness 
without the barriers of sense-activity ; the finite self 
has no separate thinghood or reality. Reality is the 
one though not oneness. It is the identity of 
indiscernibles in which the finite is assimilated with 
the infinite and not annulled. 

In estimating the value of the whole system as thus 
«expounded, Dr. Sircar brings out the afi&uitiea between 
the monisms of .Sankara and Bhaskara and also 
their divergencies. But for Bhlskara’s refutation 
of avidya, which is the basic idea of Sankara, the 
-difference between the two would be more apparent 
than real. In defining the theory of the indetermi- 
nate as the primal reality beyond the infinite and the 
finite, Bhaskara seems to have been unconsciously 
influenced by the identity theory of Sankara. But 
actuated by the realistic instinct, he does not fully 
work it out Thus his system retains, side by side, 
<the ideas of the absolute and the infinite, though, m 
his exposition, the infinite, as an all-inclusive self or 
person, is more prominent than the absolute. 
Bhaskara fails to synthesize the concept of the 
■impersonality of the absolute with the personality of 
the infinite. Such a theory is self-contradictory. We 
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must sacrifice the one for the other and the Advaitia 
sacrifices the duality of Isvara for the sake of the self* 
identity of the absolute. Thus, m the opinion of 
Dr. Sircar, Bhaskara has an Advaitic tendency but is 
not Advaitic enough. 

But Bhaskara nowhere seems to admit the Advai- 
tin’s distinction between the absolute of intuition and 
the infimte of self-intuition and, in his polemic against. 
Sankara’s theory of maya and avidya and the ideality 
of all experience, he protests against the doctrine of 
two Brahmans and asserts the ultimate reality of 
Saguna Brahman as the self-conscious and self-directive 
personality. Knowledge becomes impossible without 
self-consciousness and the author himself affirms that 
in fact the infinite is the conception which Bhaskara 
reaches as the ultimate being and not the absolute,” 
Dr. Sircar, in his criticism of Bhaskara ’s theory of the 
finite selves and nature, brings out its Spinozis- 
tic affinity and concludes that the infimte of 
Bhaskara is a unitary being which is more 
real than its modes, viz., the finite selves and nature, 
and the distinctions of the souls and nature are 
not eternal. Identity and difference are contradic- 
tory and it is absurd to admit difference in the 
samsara state and identity in innkti. If the absolute 

is one, how can there be a multiplicity of selves 
iaavmg their own individuality ? Besides, if each self 
attains livara-hood, differentiation is accentuated and 
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there will be many Isvaras or infinite beings^, which 
is absurd. But a Bhaskariya may say that his 
theory of mukti, deduced from the JSrutz, is a 
mystic monism affirming the unity of the absolute 
in which the finite, freed from its finiteness 
caused by the upadhiSf expands into infinity. What- 
ever the accurate relation between the finite self 
and the infinite may be, Bhaskara clearly recognises 
the reality and eternity of the bhedabheda relation 
between Brahman and nature and regards the world 
as the self-expression of the partnama-sakti of 
Brahman and this principle seems to be different 
from the triple dialectic movement of thought. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

vi^istadvaitic geiticism of 

BHEBABHEDA 

While the Advaitms regret that Bhaskara does not 
develop the Advaitic implication of his theory of 
ekhibhava, the Vi^istadvaitins think that he does not 
work out the ethical tendencies of the theory of 
Brahman as the eternally perfect. Eamanuja and 
his followers subject the theories of bhedabheda to a 
severe and elaborate criticism with a view to proving 
their utter futility as a Vedantic exposition. Eama- 
nuja, m his Sri Bhusya and Vedartha Saitgraha, 
examines the systems in detail and exposes their 
fallacies. Sri Vedanta Desika, in his Sankalpa 
Saryodaya and Paramata Bhahga, styles the Bheda- 
bheda vadins as Jamagandhi Vedantins who belong 
'to the Jama type, and employ their logic of sapta 
• bhangi. There is a chapter devoted in the Paramata 
Bhariga to a criticism of Bhaskara and Yadava 
wherein the author says that the theory seems 
fascinating and seductive, but its honeyed gloss 
cannot deceive the seeker after the ^straic trutib. 
Eamanuja starts with the common sense objection 
that bheda and abheda are contradictions and that no 
-one, in his senses, would maintain the co-existence of 
•contradictories. He then takes up the metaphysicaJ, 
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moral and religious aspects of the theory and brings 
out their fatal defects. 

The epistemology of hhedahheda is mainly based 
on the causal and generic relation of identity in 
difference and not on the formal law of contradiction. 
According to the hhedabheda school, reality, as a 
concrete expenence, is neither hheda nor ahheda but 
is both, and while a thing, viewed as cause and genus, 
reveals the aspect of ahheda, the same thing viewed as 
effect or individual brings out the aspect of hheda. 
But this view is open to serious objections, some of* 
which were already formulated in the Advaitic criti- 
cism of the theory. Either hheda belongs to one 
aspect of a thing and ahheda to the other, or bheda and 
ahheda belong to the same thing with two aspects. 
The first alternative is not tenable for two reasons. 
If the genus connotes ahheda and the species bheda 
then these two are different and cannot therefore 
have a double aspect. But if the genus and indivi- 
dual connote one thing only, there is no difference of • 
aspect at all. The second alternative is equally un- 
convincing. If the two aspects differ in kind and i£ 
there is an unknown thing which is the substrate of 
these aspects, then there are different things and this 
proves bheda and not ahheda. But it may be argued 
that the very idea of the substrate implies the exist- 
ence of aspects. But even then the objection holds 
good. The aspects of a thing which is their substrate 
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are different from the thing and therefore it is impossi- 
ble to think of a thing having the contradictory quali- 
ties of hheda and dbheda. Besides, if the aspects differ 
from one another and from the substance which is 
their substratum, then there would be three entities 
and they should belong to a substratum and so on od 
infinitum. Therefore Eamanuja concludes that identity 
•and difference are contradictories and cannot go to- 
gether. The genus is the mode of the individual and 
therefore different from it. The attribute differs from 
the subject of which it is predicated-* The bhedd- 
hheda relation of all things is refuted in the Veddrtha 
SaHaraha also of which there is a very scholarly traus- 
lation m Tamil by Mr. S. Vasudevachariar.f Real- 
ity cannot be bhinna-abhinna, Bheda and abheda being 
contradictories cannot co-exist. A cloth and a pot may 
exist side by side in peace as different, but the same 
thing cannot at the same time and in the same place 
have being (sadbhava) and non-being (asadbhava). But 
the Bhedabhedavadin resorts to the theory of aspects 
and says that in the relation between genus and 
species, there is non-difference from the generic point 
bf view and difference from the specific point of view~ 
This theory can be interpreted in three ways, genus 
and species may be non-different (abhinna) or different 


* Srt BhaSya, Thibaut, pp. 191 — 196. 
i VasudevSchSriar’s Tamil Translation, pp. 178*9* 
.and English Translation in the BrahmavSHn series. 
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‘(bhinna) or both different and non-different (bhintta 
-and abhtnna). (1) If there be non-distinction between 
the genus and the species, then in the judgment ' the 
ox IS broken-horned or hornless,’ the genus gotva being 
the same, the species are also the same. Then the 
broken-horned ox is also a hornless ox, which is absurd. 
(2) If there be distinction between the two, then on 
account of the bhinnabhinna relation between the 
genus aspect and the species aspect, the broken-horned 
ox IS at the same time identical with and different 
'from the hornless variety, which again is absurd. (3) 
If the relation is both difference and non-difference, 
then, owing to bheda, the element of gotva is absent 
in the broken-horned species, and owing to abheda, 
gotva element is present in it. 

The Bhedibhedavadins adduce four reasons in 
favour of their theory of the bhinnabhinna relation 
between the infinite and the finite. In the causal 
and generic relations, the truth of bhinna and 
abhinna or identity in difference is most clearly and 
Astinctly brought out. (1) In the judgment, ‘ man 
is an animal,’ there is difference between the genus 
and the species but yet there is an identity of 
•content between the two, and this unity is known as 
samdnddhikaranya. (2) It is impossible to think of 
the species apart from the genus. (3) The term 
that connotes the genus also connotes all the species 
included in the genus ; the distinction between 
genus and species is not apprehended. (4) Besides, 
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in the simple apprehension or the first perception! 
of things, no differentiating quality is perceived and 
therefore there is identity. But this reasoning 
is fallacious. (1) Sdmanadhtkaranya is aprthak- 
siddhaviiesana or the inseparable relation between 
a thing and its attributes and not identity. 
(2) If the genus and species go together, it does 
not mean that the two are one. The idea of 
togetherness brings out the essential diffeiences 
between the relata and not their identity, (3) It is 
said that the term that connotes the genus also 
connotes its species. This is not because the two 
are identical, but because the dharmi oi the subject 
is the same for both. 

The last argument is equally futile. The so-called 
undifferentiated judgment is always of the form, 

* This IS such and such ’ and it signifies the difference 
between the thing and its attributes. Consequently 
the principle of bheddbheda is a contradiction in, 
terms and the relation between the finite and the 
infinite is that of prakdra and prakdn and not 
bhinna and abhinna.^ 

THE ABSOLUTE AND GOD. 

The theory of Ysdavapraka^a that fsvara is less 
than pure being or the absolute is wild and vicious. 
If being in general is the self of all and livara only 

^ Vedarfha Satioraha: VasudevSchanar’s translation,, 
pp. 96 — 99. 
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a part or fragment of being, then tbe authority of 
the Upanisad that the Lord is the supreme ground 
and goal of all beings is stultified. It may be 
argued that sat or being is fully present in all its 
parts, and therefore in Isvara as well, that the whole is 
the particular, and that, from this point of view, Ih)ara 
may be regarded as the self of all. But if this gross 
pantheistic view were true, we might infer with 
equal validity that, since being is fully present in a pot, 
the pot is the self of all and livara is a partial 
manifestation of the pot ! Dust and divinity would 
then become identical. Besides, being in judgments 
like ‘the cloth is,’ and ‘the pot is’ forms the predicate 
and not the subject and therefore it cannot be a 
cause or a substance. If Brahmatva or being inheres 
in I'soara, cit and acit, as ah)atva or the generic 
nature of horses inheres in the particular horse and 
light in luminous bodies. Brahman becomes a 
mere abstract universal devoid of content. 
The absolute is therefore I'svara^ the cosmic 
Lord, with the attributes of omniscience, omni- 
potence, etc., which are essential and eternal 
and not adventitious, nor occasioned by the 
contact of God with *saHi. If there is the sat 
beyond its eternal self-differentiations of the infinite 
"livara and the finite cit and acit and their varying 
crests of consciousness, then they^ originate and 
perish and have no eternity and livara, being a 
fraction of the absolute {Brahm&mia), is as limited as 
16 
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the finite and ceases to be Tsvara and mukti as 
saving grace becomes impossible. If, as BhSskara 
maintains, the finite self is really one with the ab- 
solute, though in samsdra it is limited by the upddhts, 
there is no consistency in saying that the difference 
between Brahman and the jiva is aupddhika or 
adventitious, while that between Brahman and 
ac^t IS svdbhdmka or eternal, especially when the 
relation of sdmdimdhikaranya or hhinndbhinnatva holds 
good in both cases. Since prakHi is an eternal 
element of the self-conscious Brahman, it cannot be 
called acetana at all. Since cit and adt differ in kind, 
acit cannot be explained or explained away mechani- 
cally as the sleeping self or Brahman benumbed, 

THE THEORY OF UPADHIS. 

The Bhedabhedavadin, as a monist, asserts the 
reality of Brahman and its upddhis or limiting 
adjuncts and denies the distinct existence of the 
finite self. But if the jiva is Brahman conditioned by 
the upddhis, the imperfections of the upddhis should 
then be predicated of Brahman itself. The absolute 
spirit cannot be spatialised and divided into 
parts, and it is absurd to say that the imper- 
fections inhere only in the finite part or aspect 
of the infinite. On no ground can the theory 
of the upddhis infecting the infinite be maintained 
It cannot be said that the atomic self is a 
fragment of the absolute cut off by the limiting 
adjunct. The absolute cannot be sundered and 
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the finite self, being eternal, cannot have had a 
beginning. If it is argued that the finite is an 
inherent part of Brahman connected with some 
atomic upadhi, then, since the part is infected, the 
whole would also be infected. Brahman would then 
suffer from the imperfections of the upOdhis, 
Brahman is at the mercy of the upadhis partially or 
wholly. If it IS the former, then every moment 
there would be release and bondage ; if it is the 
latter. Brahman, as a whole, would be upddhi- 
ridden. Besides, if all the upadhis affected Brahmaa 
as a whole, then the jlvas, as mere parts of 
Brahman, would lose their self-identity and become 
non-distinct. If the upadhis limit the whole of 
Brahman, then Brahman becomes thiejiva and there 
is no unconditioned absolute at all. To say that 
the sakti of Brahman alone changes and not 
Brahman is equally futile as Brahman and iakti are 
one. If Brahman itself is the upddht, then we have 
to accept 'the view of the Carvaka that the self is 
nothing but a secretion of matter. Lastly, if the 
upadhis belong to the finite self and not to the 
infinite, then the imperfections of life can be traced 
only to the jiva and Brahman is eternally free and 
perfect and Vi^istadvaita is justified. BhedSbheda 
is thus condemned or corrected and re-interpreted. 
As Vedanta Besika points out, the spatialising of 
the infinite by the upadhis would stultify its unity 
and integrity and afford no guarantee for muJdi. 
Brahman would be eternally employed in seeking 
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imprisomnent and emancipation at the same time. 
The theory of wpadhis creates an irreconcilable 
dualism between Brahman and the upcidhis and 
exposes it to all the fatal objections raised by the 
Bhedabhedavadins against mdy&vdda. Therefore 
the whole theory should be reinterpreted in terms, 
of the prakdnn and the prakdra. Time and space are 
inodes of primordial prakrti ; while matter is a 
fleeting flux and mind conditioned by karma 
contracts and expands {sankoca and vikcLsa), xwara 

is unconditioned by either and is ever free and 
perfect. 

jFva. 

It is false to say that ih.&jlva is a part of Brahman 
determined by beginningless upddhis or the parind- 
ma iakU of Brahman. This view is in conflict with 
the texts which insist on the eternal distinction 
between the absolute will and the finite will in 
terms of the creator and the creature conscious- 
ness. One and the same Devadatta cannot be a 
ruler on the one hand and the ruled subject on the 
other, because he is determined by the house in 
•which he lives. In criticising Audulomi’s theory of 
the self becoming one with Brahman, Bimanuja, fol- 
lowing Ka^akytsna, raises the following objections- 
against bheddhheda. Before attaining its unity with 
Brahman the Jiva is said to be different from 
Brahman. Is this difference essential or adventj- 
$ious? If it is essential, then it persists even m 
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muMi and so there is no unity with Brahman. If 
the distinction comes to an end, the soul also 
vanishes and there is no unity or mukti. But if the 
difference is due to real limiting conditions, then 
the jiva is already Brahman and so it need not 
become Brahman. The difference is only in the 
adjuncts of the absolute and not in the absolute 
itself which is without parts. 

BHEDABHEDA ETHICS. 

It is the ethics of bJiedabheda that betrays its 
most vulnerable spot. The immanence theory has 
the merit of recognizing the divineness of reality; but 
it does not preserve the moral eminence of G-od. 
When the absolute finitises itself, it becomes 
ultimately responsible for the errors, evils and 
other imperfections of life. The unconditioned is 
the conditioned and all the evils of conditionateness 
■enter into the very heart of reality and taint it for 
ever. Brahman is the supreme God as well as the 
source of all sins. He is the deity and the dust, the 
•saint and the sinner ; and both good and evil, pleasure 
and pain, mukti and bondage, follow necessarily from 
the divine nature and God has to suffer from the 
eternal sins and sorrows of sams&ra in His own infi- 
nite way. From the same supreme light there blazes 
forth a Borgia as well as a Buddha. Ysdava says that*, 
like the sage Saubhari, who, by his yogic iakti^ as- 
sumed fifty bodies for the sake of his fifty wives, the 
same Brahman becomes gods, men and animals in the. 
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bhinnabhinnatva relation and expeiiences their pleas- 
ures and pains. This is like saying that one and the 
same Devadatta with one hand scented with perfumes 
and adorned with jewels enjoys all the pleasures of 
life and with the other suffers from mallet strokes 
and other pains. The Upanisads emphatically and 
unequivocally affirm the absolute perfections of 
God in terms of truth, beauty, goodness and bliss 
without the slightest trace or taint of evil, error, 
ugliness or other imperfections. In the Vedar- 
tha-sangraha, KSmanuja exposes the ethical im- 
perfections of Bhaskara’s theory of Erahman deter- 
mined by the upadhis like the internal organs, the 
body and the senses. The evils inhering in the upci- 
dhis inhere in Brahman as well and infect its nature. 
(1) But the BhSskariyas justify their position by re- 
sorting to the analogical argument that the dkasa is 
one and all-pervasive, but when it is enclosed in pots 
and pitchers, the indivisible (mahakdsa) becomes 
divided (gha\akdsa>. Likewise is Brahman perfect, 
though, owing to limiting adjuncts, it takes the form 
of the Jim and suffers from conditionateness. But 
the analogy is unsound, as both ether and Brahman 
are indivisible and therefore cannot be hhinnd.- 
hhinna^ subject to the evils of the upddhts. If the 
measurelessbecomes the measured and the movable, 
then at one moment the upadhis move one part of 
Brahman and make it the jim and at the next an- 
other part is conditioned. Thus every moment Brah- 
man subjects itself to bondage and mokqa. (2) Tho 
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Bhaskaiiya may amend his position by modifying the 
analogy as follows : J ust as the all-pervading ether 
constitutes the organ of hearing but does not affect 
the other sense-organs, the absolute becomes the 
conditioned without losing its absoluteness. But 
Brahman is never affected by the upadhis and if one 
part or amsa is conditioned, the whole or the amiin 
is also conditioned. Besides, it is wrong to say that 
ether is the essence of the organ of hearing and that 
it evolves from bhatodz. The Sastra says that 
ahahkara is a category like prakrti and mahat and 
that it is of three kinds, satvtka, rajasa and tamasa. 
The first is known as vaikarika, the second as taijasa, 
and the third as bhstddi. The five elements, earth, 
water, fire, air and ether, originate from bhntadi 
and the eleven sense-organs, viz., the five cognitive 
and the five conative organs and manas originate 
from vaikarika and therefore the view of Bhas- 
kara that the five elements constitute the indri- 
yas is untenable. The indriyas are different from 
bhMddi and are not the evolutes therefrom. (3) The 
position is not improved if it is held that 
Brahman is perfect and that the modifications are 
emanations of its iakti. Brahman is iakti or evolves 
into ^akti and in either case the evils predicated of 
sakti are likewise the evils of Brahman- If Brah- 
man is perfect and without avidyd, how can the wpoi- 
dhis of the jiva be accounted for ? How, again, can 
the imperfect jiva be an emanation from the perfect 
Brahman ? ” 
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MUKTI, 

According to RamEnuja, the Vedanta Sutras inter- 
pret the idea of tattvamasi in terms of the insepara- 
bility of the prakara and the prakarin and not absolute 
identity or ekihhava or bhinnahhinnatva. "Vedanta 
Desika says that the Ramayana statement about the 
aikya of Rama and Sugriva refers not to identity but to 
equality and fellowship. When a text extols a man who 
offers a sacrifice as being Visnu, the identity is merely 
a figure and not a fact. The similes of oneness of ether 
(dkasa) and pot, and of the merging of rivers in the 
ocean, point only to samya and not to aikya. The 
purpose of the dJkd.sa simile is to bring out 
the sense of separateness caused by embodiment and 
of the inner unity between the jiva and Vsvara by the 
dissolution of the obstructing material. In the same 
way the merging of rivers in the ocean illustrates 
the purified and enhanced mystic consciousness that 
results from the dissolution of the pluralistic ideas 
of name and form caused by karma. The FV^nw- 
purGftia defines mukti as the Brahmanizing of the finite 
self. NammSlvir also refers to the divine alchemy 
by which the finite is infinitized without losing its 
distinctive existence. The BhedSbhedavidins rightly 
predicate moral and spiritual perfections 
to the freed self. But they deny the essential de- 
pendence of the self on the supreme will of God 
and consequently reduce the eight qualities of 
freedom to seven by omitting the attribute of right 
volition. But on the principle of the unity of 
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meaning and attributes employed by them, the seven, 
might be reduced to one. The Ybgasiddhas of 
Yadava have attained only some psychic powers 
and are not therefore eligible for mukti. The idea 
of expansive consciousness possessed by the freed 
self really belongs to its attributive consciousness. 
In conclusion, Vedanta Desika points out that if 
bheddbheda is accepted as true, iivara as a fraction 
of the absolute should be considered as having the 
omniscience to know the sins and sorrows of all the 
beings in the universe and, owing to His true rela- 
•tion with them, as suffering from them in infinite 
ways. Ramanuja characterises the whole as a wild 
.and vicious theory which is an outrage on the moral 
and religious consciousness. BhedSbheda is between 
the horns of a dilemma. If the abheda aspect is 
-emphasised as in the BhSskarlya theory of ekibhdva, 
then adixiita is the only logical conclusion of 
bheddbheda. But if the bheda aspect is stressed as 
lis done by Ysdava and NimbSrka, then Vihsiddvaita 
alone is the inevitable conclusion. 



CHAPTEE IX 


PAEALLELS IN WESTEEN PHILOSOPHY 

The critical study of bheddbheda and its varieties 
compels comparison with parallel lines of thought 
in Western Philosophy. While m Western specula- 
tion, there is an inter- weaving of theistic, pantheistic 
and monistic motives leading more often to confusion of 
thought than to clarification, the Eastern systems 
have a well-defined individuality of their own due 
largely to their method of formulating a theory by 
the cnticism of rival theories. There is a definiteness 
in the Vedantic schools of Dvaita, Vi^istadvaita, 
bheddbheda and Advaita, which is not clearly discerni- 
ble in the corresponding Western theories of theism, 
pantheism and monism. Monotheism is classified by 
Josiah Boyce under three heads, w., the ethical or 
voluntaristic form of Israel insisting on the quality of 
the nghteousness of God, the intellectualistic variety 
of Greece emphasising rational unity, and Indie 
monotheism affirming, like Neo-Platonism and 
Spinozism, the reality of God and the unreality of the 
world. The last variety evidently connotes Advaita. 
But, as monotheism is generally defined as the belief 
in divine personality entering into personal relations 
with man to redeem him from his career of sin and 
thus establish a spiritual order in the world, by no* 
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stretch of imagination can Advaita be identified with 
monotheism. Many Western thinkers explain the 
Hindu view of life as a kind of acosmic pantheism 
that encourages universal quietism and not moral 
strenuousness. This view betrays a lack of insight 
into the essentials of Indian thought which lays as 
much stress on the ethical and aesthetic values of life 
as on the intellectual. Ignorance lapses into pre- 
judice when the Western thinker happens to be a 
theologian. In a classification of monotheism made 
i>y Mr. John Oman in his book, “ The Natural and 
the Supernatural,” into the primitive, the deistic, the 
nomistic and the prophetic, in which the lowest place 
is assigned to Hinduism and the highest to Christian-^ 
ity, the principle of division adopted is not 
fundamental. Jewish writers extol their faith as the 
only monotheism worth considering and criticise 
Christian trinitarianism as a variety of polytheism. 
Islam also makes a claim that it is the only mono- 
theism in the world in the hteral and logical sense 
of the word. Modern theism is more and more influ- 
enced by the pantheistic idea of divine immanence, 
and, as Sir Frederick Pollock shows, theism overlap® 
pantheism in Mr. Fiske’s theory of cosmic theism- 
which excludes the popular idea of a personal god. 
The term pantheism is equally vague as it applies,, 
as the same author says, to philosophic speculations- 
and theories of conduct which are diametrically oppo- 
site. It is employed as a synonym for such diver- 
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gent views as Neo-Platonic emanationism, Spinozistic 
acosmism and naturalism. If it affirms the reality of 
the infimte and the unreality of the finite, it is known 
as acosmism. The view of Spinoza that extension is 
.an attribute of substance is often identified with a 
naturalistic interpretation of reality. The Hegelian 
variety is regarded as pan-logism. Hindu pantheism 
is defined by Sir Frederick as a theory which holds that 
all finite existence is an illusion and life a blunder and 
vexation as contrasted with Stoic pantheism which 
■says that the world is the product of reason and is 
good. Both Hindu and Stoic pantheism, he holds, 
are opposed to the view of Spinoza. Sir Frederick, how- 
ever, while recognising the practical value of Spinoza’s 
.philosophy, fights shy of defining it, as he con- 
siders that nomenclature is useless in such matters. 
Every Vedantic school asserts not only the 
-divineness of reality and the immanence of God in 
the universe, but also insists, in the interests of the 
jnoral and spiritual necessity of mukti, on Bfis 
transcendence, God exists in the world but is not 
.exhausted by it and it is therefore untenable to define 
the Vedanta as a pantheism that equates God with the 
world. The exact meaning of monistic idealism is likewise 
difficult to define. Idealism explains reality in terms 
of consciousness and its contents, and consciousness 
.contains in itself the meaning of all things. Consistent 
idealism presses towards monism which is affirmed to 
be the fundamental need of thought and the general 
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drift of Indian Philosophy. The extreme momsm of 
Advaita is said to have its echo in Plato, Plotinus, 
Spinoza and Bradley. But if the dominant tendency 
of monistic idealism is its subjective interest which 
starts with the thinking self as contrasted with the 
obj'ects of thought, the trend of Vedanta is not sub- 
jectivistic, as it is interested in the ‘ that’ as well as in 
the ‘ thou’. Owing to the overlapping of monism and' 
pantheism, it is difficult to fix their boundary lines. 
Besides, the Advaitic theory of the identity between 
the jiva and isoara, whatever may be the relation 
between Brahman and the world, has no parallel in 
the absolutistic systems of the West The Vedantic 
view of the correlation of the prainanas based on its 
unique synthetic insight, its theory of manas as an 
internal sense-organ, its insistence on the eternity of 
the self, and its clear-cut expositions of Brahman and 
muhti are not accurately represented in any 
articulate system of the West — owing, probably, to 
the antagonism between its science, philosophy and 
theology. But no system of thought stands by itself, 
and philosophy seeks resemblances without breaking 
down the barrier of individuality. Many historians 
trace Neo-Platonism and Spinozism to oriental 
mfluence and these are probably more the echoes of 
hhedObheda than of Advaita or Vi6i§tadvaita. 

NEO-PLATONISM. 

Neo-Platonism, the source of all later Westerrt 
mysfacism, is traced to oriental influence. Mr. Omai:|^ 
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says that most writers on Indian and Greek religions 
assume an Indian origin of Neo-Platomsm and quotes 
with approval the views of Mr. Edward Caird that it 
could hardly be derived from Plato as it refers to the 
absolute unity, in which all distinction is lost and to a 
state of ecstasy in which thought is annihilated. Dean 
Inge refers to the desire of Plotinus to consult the 
Brahmans in their own homes but is of opinion that 
Plato’s thought is more oriental than that of Plotinus 
who had Aristotle and the Stoics to keep him a good 
European. Whatever the origin, there is no doubt, as 
the Dean says, that Plotinus is the classical representa- 
tive for all time of the metaphysics of mysticism. 

If we follow the interpretation of Dr, Caird, Neo- 
Platonism is based on acosmistic pantheism, more or 
less similar to that propounded by Sankara, God 
is the indeterminate absolute to which no predicates 
can be attached and it is by negation that we can 
define the indefinable and say that it is the self -identical 
infimte depleted of all finite content. It is the one 
as the formless residuum arrived at by abstraction. 
Plotinus, however, tries to connect the infinite and the 
finite by the expedients of emanation and ecstasy. 
The absolute streams forth in a series of emanations 
till its decreasing irradiation reaches the realm of 
darkness and negation. The process is reversed in 
the ascending stages hy which the finite returns 
to the absolute and is lost in its inefeible ecstasy. In 
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-that state of self-identity, the absolute transcends the 
duality of subject-object consciousness and even the 
self-consciousness of ‘ I am ’ The absolute really 
neither descends nor ascends and the emanational 
series are phantasmal projections, unreal like the 
reflections m a mirror. Dr. Caird concludes that 
there is a contradiction in Neo-Platonism owing to 
its explanation of the one as at once the source of the 
many and the negation of the many, and that it is 
only in Hegelianism that thought proceeds from the 
abstract to the concrete and bridges the gulf between, 
the one and the many. Dean Inge lays more stress on 
the indwelling of God and the testimony of spiritual 
experience than on the historic and miraculous aspects 
of religion and, in his appreciative exposition of the 
mysticism of Plotinus, remarks that Dr. Caird misinter- 
prets the doctrine and distorts it grievously, that 
he stretches Plotinus on his Hegelian bed of Pro- 
crustes and fails to notice the value of the world 
of spirituality and its creative activity and tran- 
scendence. The Dean enters into the mystic motive 
of Plotinus and his interpretation, summarised below, 
reveals the strand of bheddhheda with a Vi^istadvaitic 
tendency. 

The philosophy of Plotinus is an idealistic ontology 
dealing with the absolute and its eternal values of 
truth, goodness and beauty, and bears family ref- 
semblance to the theory of Sagui(ia Brahman^ aad, 
.while it refutes materialism, it does not aflirm th» 
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unreality of the phenomenal. The intellectual, moral 
and aesthetic values, as the essence of reality, are 
supra-temporal and supra-spatial and therefore the 
determinations of the absolute and not the absolute 
itself. The absolute as the one is the first cause 
and as the good or the perfect is the final cause. 
The soul has its home yonder in the absolute ^ 
it descends into matter and finally returns to the one 
which IS its source and centre and thus transcends 
itself, and the spatial and temporal ideas are meta- 
phorical and not metaphysical. 

The chief idea in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of 
religion is that reality is realisable. It is single and 
spiritual and the three divine principles are the One,. 
Spirit and Soul, and form the triune reality as in bheda- 
bheda. The absolute is the unconditioned One which 
is the source of unity and plurality and it transcends 
separability. As the super-conscious, it is beyond 
the relational form and existence and is therefore 
inefeble. The Spirit is the unity in duality and the 
spiritual transcends separability but not plurality, and 
both the knower and the known coalesce in the 
content of the absolute without being annulled. 
Identity and contradiction appear opposed but they 
are reconciled in the absolute. The whole is in every 
part and each part of the whole is infinite ; and there 
is no dividing line between one world and another. 
The universe is a harmonious series of ascending and 
descending spiritual existences and values. The 
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spiritual world is the world of the One-many. In the 
spirit and the spiritual world the One and the many 
are reconciled in a multiple unity. The two are a unity 
in duality. All is each and each is all. Being and 
becoming are complementary and not contradictory^ 
and therefore both staticism and evolutionism are 
equally true. 

In the world-view of Plotinus allied to the pari- 
namavada of Bhedabheda, the One overflows in a 
stream of creative activity and there is another 
current of ascent to the same One. Creation is 
the overflow of the One and with its power it 
penetrates all things like the efflux of light 
from the sun. Things stream forth from the 
original power in eternal necessity. The spiritual 
becomes the world of sense in the mirror of matter. 
A ll things aspire to God. Every being tends to 
produce an image of itself and the spiritual world 
becomes an actuality. When spirit overflows and 
irradiates matter, it becomes its broken lights in this 
world and finally loses itself in darkness. Spiritual 
power slumbers in the stone, dreams in the plant and 
awakes in the soul and thus spirittWilises the universe. 
Space, as the form of externality, is a spurious 
substantiality, which makes the soul furtive and 
obscures its sight. But it is not negation or evil 
poated in the absolute and perverting its nature. 
Matter has the promise of God, as it emanates from 
the powers of the One. Space accounts for our 
17 
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individuality. Time is willed change or the form of 
the will and causation involves teleology. In God 
will and necessity are one. Divine creativenesa is 
transitive activity and the outgoing life of the soul. 
Though God is beyond the phenomenal senes of 
space and time, a part of His activity is transitive 
and the world of sense is created on the spiritusd 
pattern though it is only a distorted picture thereof. 
The soul comes down and enters into bodies, but a 
part of it remains above and God suffers no loss in 
creation. Creation is not creation out of nothing at a 
particular point of time but is necessary for the 
manifestation and perfection of God and there is a 
cyclic process with an eternal cosmic systole and 
diastole. This is opposed to the Hegelian theory 
that God would be imperfect without the world 
process and that He comes to Himself m history. 
God does not need the world but the world needs 
God. This real-idealism or the dynamic panth eism of 
Plotinus is opposed to gnostic dualism and the view of 
the Indian contemplative. The former ignores the 
value of the world of sense and the latter treats it as 
vacuous existence in living death steep ed in torpor. 
Plotinus does not fully accept the western tendency to 
endless irrational activity interested in bettering the 
world. An infinite purpose is a manifest contradiction 
and the world orders come and go. The cyclic theory 
is therefore more adequate than the theories of the 
apocalyptista The world of sense with its ceaselew 
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flux has less reality and value than the spiritual world 
and the dualistic view of two worlds, in which form 
is opposed to matter, has therefore to be rejected. Every 
grade of being is the matter of the grade above it and 
soul IS really the matter of spirit and spirit the matter 
of the absolute. The world of sense is half -real, a 
true lie and our knowledge of it is only opinion or 
•half-knowledge. When the soul awakes, matter 
vanishes, but it is yet a fact as divine matter. The One 
overflows and becomes nature like the luminary that 
pours forth its light without losing its substa nee In. 
the eternal, identity and difference are reconciled in a 
.higher unity. 

The soul like the jeua of Bhedabheda is an energy 
■thrown off by spirit ; it is its effluence. Like the 
moon it shines with the borrowed light of the spirit 
and is a divine spark. It is the body that causes the 
illusory distinction between soul and soul and creates 
so much pain in life. Each soul is really universal 
thought. All things are endowed with soul and there 
is a continuity from the infra-conscious to the supra- 
conscious. The world-soul, the soul of the all as 
creator, is not in the world, though the world is in it. 
The soul is all in every part and, even when divided, 
it is indivisible. Each soul is distinct but not separate 
and each particular is universal There is an inner 
diversity that accounts for manyness. The soul 
is not in the body though the body is an image of it. 
Pleasure and pain belong to the soul and the body is 
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a garment of the soul and therefore separable. The 
soul has a divine-human nature, related to the Here 
and the Yonder. What truly is never perishes and 
while the empirical aspect perishes, the immortal 
aspect is eternal. The energy of the one extends as 
far as matter and ensouls even things and the soul- 
wanders from the supra-essential One to the infra- 
essential matter. All things are endowed with soul 
and the pluralism that refers to spirits in a non- 
spiritual environment is false. Nothing that is true 
comes into being nor perishea Souls have real being 
but this being is derived from the One like the light of 
the moon ; yet it is created by God. 

In the ethics of Plotinus, the good or what ought 
to be is not used m the mere moralistic sense but 
refers to self-transcendence and unity. The soul 
strives upward to its home in the absolute and seeks 
deliverance from the world of sense, and the first 
stage in the ladder of ascent is the process of purifi- 
cation. The soul is to strip off the superfluous and 
the spurious elements that belong to the world of 
sense. Goodness should be sought as an end in itself. 
Disinterestedness is the only rule of life and its mo- 
tive is to grow into God. The practice of virtue thus 
prepares for contemplation and longing for union 
with the infinite and there is no dualism between the 
moral life and dialectic and disciplined thinking. 
Contemplation is reasoned action and this view 
harmonises serenity and strenuousness, the ideals o£ 
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Ihe cloister and activistio morality, and reminds us of 
gW.na-karma-$amuccaya, The finite self has the 
finite-infinite nature and therefore seeks self-tran- 
scendence in a super-historical state. Evil is ascribed 
to the false opinion arising from the spurious self of 
matter. Sin is a case of self-will and the separate 
self is only a figment. The present life is a falling 
away from the One. Earthly loves change and pass, 
but the love of God is eternal. Isolation or separa- 
tion is felt to be a defect or disease of individuality, 
and unity is the highest condition of existence and the 
soul ‘ yonder ’ is undivided. The process of self- 
simplification IS not, like the peeling of the onion, a 
process of abstraction and an inner repose in which 
time fades in eternity ; nor is it the theistic idea of the 
eternal entering into history and working towards a 
spiritual community. In the self-naughting process 
morality is transcended in the absolute. The self 
loses its content and is depersonalised, but not 
•destroyed. 

The soul abandons the way of the manifold here 
and soars upwards from sensuous being to its home 
in the supra-essential absolute. It forsakes the 
external, fixes its gaze on the One within and longs 
for the vision eternal. As the One is alone, it is the 
flight of the alone to the alone. In the ecstatic 
experience of the beatific vision, the soul becomes 
the spirit and its soul-feeling and memory are swept 
out of itself. When it mounts higher it intuits the 
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One and resurrection is from and not with, the bcdy^ 
Thus there is ascent from the world of soul which is 
one-and-many to the spirit which is one-many and 
then to the One. The soul-consciousness is a limit- 
ing focus implying externality and in super-con- 
sciousness these limitations are transcended. Then 
the spirit thinks itself and thinks the others. 
In this intuition which transcends discur- 
sive thinking, the seer and the seen become 
one. It is not attaining stability, but is stability 
itself. The absolute is beauty itself and not the 
beautiful. This mystic state is not to be identified 
with God-intoxication, or self-hypnotisation, but 
it IS a living realisation of shining serenity. 
It is the timeless all which is not non-existent but 
super-existent ; it is a state and not a person and the 
soul IS immersed in the shoreless ocean of immortal 
bliss. In this ecstasy, the finite is taken up into or 
sinks into the infinite or All -one. The sense of finitude 
and separateness alone is abolished and not the self 
itself. It is not self-consciousness as the self implies a 
contrast with the not-self. Soul-consciousness is a 
limiting focus or fulcrum. But in cosmic conscious- 
ness as an achieved end, the foci are fused into the 
one undivided unity but not abolished. Spiritual 
existence is a state of formless immortality in which 
the infinite values of life are eternally preserved. 
Disincarnate souls may help the universal soul to 
govern the world. Time yonder is under the form 
of eternity and not endless duration or timelessnesa 
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in the unity of the spirit. The disincarnate soul is 
absorbed in the universal ; though externality dis- 
appears, duality remains ; distinction is transcended, 
but not destroyed. 

If Dean Inge’s exposition of Plotinus is accepted,, 
it seems to suggest similar lines of thought in 
BamSnuja, but it has really more points of contact 
with the teaching of Bhedabheda than that of ESmi- 
nuja owing to its neglect of the inner worth of the 
individual and the world of nature. The theory of the 
redemptive purpose of incarnation which Augustine 
could not find in Plotinus is not found by ESmanuia, 
in Bhedabheda. The Dean, in contrasting the staticism 
of the Eastern contemplative with the dynamic 
spirit of the West shows, like other westerners, his 
ignorance of the distinction between seeking the 
quiet and lapsing into quietism and of the systems 
of Vedantic thought which emphasise voluntarism, 
and 81 mply dogmatizes when he says that Christianity 
is the only religion or philosophy which has drawn 
the sting of the world’s evil by its insistence on 
social solidarity and suffering for others. The 
realistic idealism of Plotinus with its theories of 
emanation and ecstasy closely resembles the Bhedd,-‘ 
hheda doctrines of parindma^^akii and muMi as 
spiritual unity and absorption. The view that ecstasy 
is an escape from the natural and evanescent order 
and absorption in the eternal One resembles the 
Bhiskariya idea ot ektbh&va. Plotinus, like Yidava, 
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treats the distinction between spirit and matter as 
relative, and views inanimate things as endowed with 
souls. 

Frank Thilly considers Neo-Platomsm as the most 
thorough-going attempt to reconcile pantheism and 
theism and his exposition of Plotinus also exhibits 
a strain of Bhedahheda. Reality is the One or the 
absolute from which comes the Nous or the divine 
mind as a unity in difference like the genus in the 
species ; from the Nous emanates the world-soul or 
the logos who fashions the world. Like the radiance 
of light, which loses nothing by communicating 
itself, the world emanates from the fulness of the 
transcendent being. Evil is traced to human 
freedom and cannot be attributed to God. 

Mr. Paul Shorely in his analysis of Neo-Platonism 
in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics points 
out that it exhibits three tendencies of the human 
mind. The first is a thaumaturgy, a low species of 
mysticism ; the second a higher kind of mysticism 
clothed in symbolism which compares the emana- 
tional process to the radiance of light from the sun 
and the third is an ontological exposition of the 
absolute One of which even the idea of oneness can- 
not be predicated. While the interpretation of Gaird 
emphasises the absolute of ontology in the manner 
of Sankara, that given by Dean Inge and Thilly 
approximates to the mysticism of BhsdmUda with a 
leaning towards Vis'i§|advaita. 



CHAPTER X 


SPINOZA 

Hegel is said to have often remarked that if a man 
has no Spinozism, he has no standing in philosophy. 
Sir Frederick Pollock m his Life and Philosophy of 
Bpinoza asserts that his theory of the eternity of 
the mind is one of the most brilliant endeavours of 
speculative philosophy and that m the theory of 
immortality and intellectual love of God there is 
perhaps a reminiscence of Neo-Platomc influence and 
traces the pantheistic strain in Wordsworth to 
Spinoza. Richard McKeon in his Philosophy of 
Bpinoza extols its logical unity and unity of pur- 
pose and is of opinion that Spinoza’s theory is 
Aristotelianism touched with Neo-Platomc ecstasy. 
The religions of the Bast were known to him only 
by loose report. Sir F, Pollock observes that 
no two philosophers have truly understood Spinoza’s 
metaphysical principles of ethics in precisely the 
same way. Spinoza’s view is more a habit of thought 
with a wealth of vital ideas than a system. He has 
not much faith in nomenclature and catchwords, but 
there is no particular harm in most people calling it 
pantheism, if it is not identified with Brahmanioal 
illusionism and stoicism. Mr. J. A. Gunn likewise 
has no faith in labels, but he thinks that Spinom 
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may be styled a pantheist in the clear view that 
all things are in God and are His manifestations. 
Spinoza relies more on clear thinking and righteons 
life than on theological revelation with its faith 
in miracles and mystery, in an extra-mundane and 
absentee God and in historic incarnation. 

According to John Caird there is an inner contra- 
diction in the philosophy of Spinoza owing to the 
conflict between the abstract method of geometrical 
metaphysics dealing with truth and the concrete 
method of ethics dealing with perfection, employed by 
Mm in his conception of substance and modes Sub- 
stance, in his ontology, excludes all determinations and 
is an absolutely indeterminate being and the finite 
beings have an individuality which is a fiction of the 
mind. The attributes are what the intellect perceives 
as constituting the essence of the substance. The self- 
identical absolute is purely alfirmative or what is, 
and the essence of the finite is non-esso or bare 
negation. Only the infinite can follow from the 
infin ite and the finite from the finite, and 
the finite is only an illusion or an evanescent 
mode. Natura naturata exists only for the imagina- 
tion and has no reality. Moral distinctions are only 
a human way of describing things and individual free- 
dom IS the work of imagination and ignorance. When 
the illusion of time and the things of sense vanish, 
eternity is realised, here and now This interpretation 
of the world as nothing and the infinite as the attri- 
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buteless absolute remiuds us of the teaching of 
f^ankara that Brahman is real and the world false. 
John Caird rejects this view of reality as a move- 
less or barren absolute and attempts a Hegehan 
account of Spinoza. Spinoza is often greater than his 
logico-mathematical method and though he starts with 
substance as abstract unity devoid of content, he 
passes to the idea of concrete unity or the self-deter- 
mining infinite. The principle of reality is neither 
determination nor indetermination, but self-determina- 
tion in which both unity and difference are organically 
related. Spinoza’s theory of infinite modes brings out 
the truth of the self-development of the infinite. 
The real motive of Spinoza is to trace the diversity 
of finite life to the infinity of God. The absolute is 
the one self-conscious spirit realising itself in and 
through finite distinctions. By its own inner impulse 
it goes forth from itself to objects foreign to it and 
then returns to itself. It is both self-difCerentiating 
and self-integrating. Negation is not bare denial but 
has a positive meaning and the infinite denies and 
affirms the finite. The negation of the natural many 
is the affirmation of the spiritual self by a process of 
self-transcendence and the eternal life negates the 
temporal and affirms it. The self is not lost in the 
unity of God but is conscious of that unity. 

In the exposition of the ethico-spiritual side of 
Spinoza, Joachim claims to intepret it as a whole in 
which his mysticism is read as part and parcel of has 
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■metaphysics and his view bears striking similarities to 
Bhedabheda of the Yadava type. The philosophy of 
rehgion is the perfect knowledge of the eternal and infi- 
nite which is beyond the contingent and the consequent 
•attainment of spiritual freedom and felicity. Substance 
is self-dependent and it explains itself and also explains 
the world dependent on it. It is the totality or 
plenitude of being and the productive source of 
■the finite. But it is not to be identified with 
quantitative infinitude. Substance is infinite because 
essence involves existence and it is self-conditioned, 
self-caused and absolute It is unique, eternal and 
is therefore the only individual because a plurality 
of infinites is self-contradictory. What is self- 
independent IS also inclusive. The more real a 
thing is, the more it depends upon itself and the more 
attributes it has, and God is, and must be, because 
He is self-determined. Since consciousness involves 
self-consciousness, God is not a characterless abstrac- 
tion. Eeality exists in two forms, namely, substance 
and modes. The former is self-conditioned and the 
latter is a conditioned real which derives its reahty 
from the former and depends on it. Substance is 
in se but mode is in alio. God has infinite attri- 
butes, each of which expresses an eternal and infinite 
essence, of which thought and extension are the most 
essential to us and equally real and co-ordinate. These 
attributes constitute the nature of reality ; they are 
not illusions or emanations, but are aspects, as Sir 
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F. Pollock says, and each is infinite in its own kind. 
But thought and extension express and exhaust the 
whole of reality so far as it is thought and extension. 
Spinoza thus steers clear of mentalism and materialism 
in his Energetic Synthesis. Substance is whole in 
its attributes though it differs in each, and our mind 
or body is only a mode or fragment of its own attri- 
bute. Our mind is a fragment of God’s thought and. 
our body, of God’s extension. Divine omnipotence is 
actual in the two lines or fields of force known 
humanly as thought and extension. God is conceived 
pantheistically as the one-and-all but is not equated 
with physical and mental energy. When we say that 
God is extended, we do not refer to God as a spatial 
whole because God is more than thought and extension 
and the anthropomorphic ideas of personality, duration 
and measurement do not apply to the absolute. The 
will and intellect of God differ from our will and. 
intellect as the word dog connoting the star differs 
from the animal. As the free cause of all things, God 
is Natura naturans having infinite and eternal essence. 
But in the form of modes, He is Natura naturata but 
not the sum of things, and the former logically fulfils, 
itself in the latter. Spinoza rejects the God of theology 
as the idea of i^vine design implies imperfection, but. 
he favours the principle of immanent teleology and. 
attributes infinite consciousness to the absoluta 

The infinite intellect is produced m the attribute of 
thought and forms the totality of all things and the- 
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finite world is the unfolding of the infinite. All thing s 
are perfect as they proceed from the divine nature 
and therefore nothing is false or bad. Mr. G. A. Gunn 
thinks that, in the pantheistic monism of Spinoza, 
the world is an emanation of the creative being of God 
which is infinite ; it is the expression of the infimte 
energy of reality. The theory of infinite modes reminds 
us of the doctrine of the logos and Brahma, the first 
begotten of Brahman. Substance determines itself to 
modes and is the immanent cause of all things ; it is 
not a whole of modes but is the modes. Thinking 
things and extended things express the divine nature 
in a limited way, and, as Mr, G. A. Gunn says, they are 
to the substance what the waves are to the sea. These 
modes inhere in substance and its affections and share 
in their infinity and eternity. The human mind is 
thought particularised and therefore modal and not 
substantial and is an element of the infinite intellect 
of God. God is the unconditioned and man is like a 
foam bubbla The soul-side of man has positive 
' essence and is therefore eternal and the modes of 
matter are as divine as the modes of the mind. But its 
.contingent side is due to its place in spatial and tem- 
poral order. The mode is a conditioned real and its 
essence is therefore derivative and necessary. Modal 
• existence is finite; but its essence is eternal. A 
particular thing in its particularity is finite and 
perishing in so far as it is particular. But, since the 
►contingent implies the self-conditioned, the mode has 
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its being in God and is a variety of the unity of the 
absolute. As part of the essence of reahty it is eter nal 
and inhnite. The chief modes are thi n king things and 
objects of thought and man is both spiritual and 
corporeal and from divine necessity there follows an 
infimte number of things in infinite ways. Therefore 
■God is the modes and His oneness reveals itself in the 
multiphcity of the modes. In the unity of substance 
(there is an infinite variety of parts as its moments. 

Man is a mode of the infinite intellect of God 
and his idea is God’s idea not in so far as He is infinite 
but in so far as He is the essence of the mind ; but 
now it is imprisoned in particularity and therefore it 
•seeks freedom from this contingency of finitude. 
The fimte moves restlessly beyond itself for comple. 
tion and is seized with the impulse of self-expansion. 
Since every mode is an immanent expression of the 
divine nature, its freedom is derived from the freedom 
•of God and God is self-determined and exists in 
his own inner necessity, Spinoza admits degrees of 
reality and refers to its progressive realization. The 
more of God there is in man, the more he sees from 
■God’s point of view. Though a mouse and an angel 
depend equally on God, yet a mouse is not an angel 
There is more of God in the saint than in storks and 
stones and He is the only real and the perfect. The 
free man sees things as they are under the form of 
■eternity, sub specie eternitas. The intellectual and 
■the moral life are ultimately one and the distinctions of 
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truth and falsity and good and evil arise from the dis- 
tinctions in the adequacy of the idea. There are three 
ascending scales of knowledge and morality due to the 
impulse of self-realisation. The first stage in know- 
ledge is imagination in which we perceive things existing 
in time and space determined externally m an 
arbitrary and fragmentary form. This knowledge is 
contingent, mutilated and inadequate. The second is 
ratio or the stage of the scientific knowledge of 
necessity and universality reached by reason. Beason 
is rooted in reality and in this stage we know man as 
such as a mode of God and not as this man or that 
man. Eeason adequately contemplates things as they 
are and the accidents of imagination which we feel 
now become a necessary element of reality which we 
think. But even scientific knowledge is only abstract 
and external and it does not bring out the essence of 
things. Therefore in the third stage of scientia irUui- 
tiva or supra-rational insight, we go from mere body- 
feeling and the abstractions of sense to God-conscious- 
ness and this is not mediate but immediate and 
absolutely perfect knowledge of the infinite, its 
iimnanence in the finite and also of the modal being, 
of the finite. Then the unity is seen in the differences 
and the differences are seen as individuations of 
creative unity. 

Corresponding to these three stages of intellectual 
expansion, there are three degrees of moral perfection 
owing to the unity or identity of intelligence and wilL 
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The finite self strives to persist in its own being and 
conation refers to this inherent divine impulse of seK- 
maintenance or self-realization. In the first stage, -mfliTi 
is a passive part of nature yoked to passions and 
fives in isolation. A passion is a confused idea, a 
passiveness of the soul which makes us mere play- 
things of the external world and it is the practical 
aspect of imagination. But ethics is based on meta- 
physics and evil is used in the Neo-Platonic sense of 
privation. In the higher life of reason, the passions 
are subdued by thinking tJiem clearly or by a stronger 
contrary emotion and the self of individualistic ethic 
is now extinguished and replaced by the joys of 
disinterested love and social solidarity. In this stage, 
we rise from servitude to sovereignty. The passions 
are subdued and not swept away. Only the sense of 
imagination is annulled and not the modal being. 
But even this stoic life of reason is only a golden 
link and a half-way house to the supreme Good. 
In the last stage of the intuition of divine determinism^ 
there is the consummation of all endeavour owing to 
the absence of compulsion and contingency. The 
finite sheds its finitude and is taken up into the infinite 
and is transfigured and the infinite realises itself through 
the self-maintaining impulse of the finite The 
contemplative life and the life of activity are now 
reconciled in the intellectual love of God, which is at 
once the culmination of thought and the consumma- 
tion of morality. This love is part of the infinite love 
18 
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■wherewith. God loves Himself. In the realisation of 
•oneness with God, God’s thought is our thought and 
He is real in us and as our eternal self. The thing 
of sense in us passes away and the eternal aspect 
remains as an element of the dmne nature and 
attains freedom and felicity; this deliverance from 
passions is salvation which is here and now and not a 
future reward. The finite as such ceases to be, but as 
a mode of God it transcends itself, shares in His 
substantiality and persists in its eternal actuality. The 
shift of things is now transcended in a state of shining 
serenity. In that blessed state there is no personal 
survival or immortahty, because personality and 
memory perish with the body ; eternity is not endless 
duration but is the very essence of God and there is 
no before and after in it, and we see all things under 
the form of eternity. According to Sir F. Pollock, the 
mind as an eternal mode of thought, which is a part of 
the infinite intellect of God, is in some sense individual. 
The accidents of sense and time now become the 
incidents of timeless necessity and its felicity, and the 
fimte mode is absorbed in the unity of the absolute. 
The human mind cannot be destroyed with the body for 
there remains something of the mind that is eternal 
The individual point of view is not extinguished but 
transformed into the intuitive experience of seeing aU 
things in God and God in all things. The essence 
of Spinoza’s thought is, according to Pollock, given in 
the perfect words of Benan : “ Beason leads death in 
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iriumpli and the work done for Reason is done for 
•eternity,” 

Professor Hallett, in the masterly interpretation of 
Spinoza, in his book Aeterniias, seeks to avoid the 
fatal defects of monistic idealism like that of Bosan- 
qnet, which refers to the merging of the finite self in 
the eternal absolute. The human mind as part of the 
infinite intellect of God constitutes the whole which 
alone is eternal in its right. What is loss or contra- 
diction for the finite self is the content of the Beal 
which integrates it ; and integration is not the loss of 
individuality, but is the synthetic expression, in form 
and content, of the infimte, hke the notes of the 
melody. The existence of a being follows from its 
essence and is eternal. Etermty as essential existence 
is neither duration nor its negation, but it appears in 
time under the form of conatus. It is only imagi- 
nation that divides essence and existence and pulve- 
rises eternal extension. The Real is not space-time, 
but extended eternity. To know the eternal is to be 
the eternal, and in scientia intuitiva God has full in- 
tuition. The sectional view of the finite is corrected in 
the intuition of the articulated whole. This is a state 
of eternal blessedness which is more than the enduring 
joy of the driftii)^ mind. Professor A, Wolf, in an 
appreciative article in “ Philosophy,” concludes that 
Spinozism presents a wholeness unsurpassed by any 
other system. It alone insists on a real um-wexm and, 
tmlike the modern attenuated monisms, it alone refers 
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to a systemic monism in which relation, rationalism 
and religion are integrated. 

In the metaphysics of Spinoza the absolute is the 
self-existent and self -differentiating substance or God; 
the thinking things and objects of thought are phases, 
or determinate expressions of the absolute. The mani- 
fest is only the unfolding of the immanent one and 
not a fictitious veiling process. The attributes are 
lines of force in which divine omnipotence manifests 
its free causality and makes its potencies actual. God 
as natura naturans is God as natura naturata. 
Natura naturans is God as the free dynamic cause and 
natura naturata is the same God as the self-caused 
existing as the universe of modes or the consequent 
of the free causality of God. God is the modes. 
Modal multiplicity has its ground m the unity of 
the nature of God. Man can transcend his finite 
humanity and become one with the absolute 
by moral and intellectual perfection and there is scope 
and hope for Spinoza in Spinozism. 

Bhedahheda resembles Spinoza’s view of the unity 
of the absolute realised in its modal multiplicity. 
The theory of natura naturans resembles the Bhedd^ 
bheda conception of Brahman. The idea of the 
attributes as the lines of force of divine omnipotence 
is very much like the pari^ma-^akti of Brahman. 
The unity of moral life and the life of reason can 
be compared to the theory of gMna-karma-samuccayc^ 
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^nd tile theory of human destiny as the oneness 
of its essential and eternal element with God has 
its analogy in the conception of mukti accor^g to the 
Bhedabheda of the Yadava school. 

Pollock claims to go up into the heart and citadel 
of Spmozism by beginning with a quotation from 
^ahkara : — 

Know in thyself and the world one self-same soul. 

Banish the dream that sunders part from the whole. 

But his exposition fits in more with Bhedabheda 
'than Advaita. Some interpreters of Sankara, like 
Mr. KokilesTvara ^astri, do not accept the * illusion * 
theory, but bring out the realistic side of Advaita, and 
Mr. Modak,* following Mr. Waste’s exposition, thinks 
that mdya in the sense of the power of Brahman closely 
resembles the attributes of Spinoza. This world-view 
is more in line with the parinamavada of Bhedabheda 
than the vivarta-vada of Sankara. 

The following denunciation of Spinozism by Sir 
Bichard Blackmore in his philosophical poem on 
‘ Creation ’ reminds us of a similar criticism levelled 
against Bhedabheda by Vedanta De^ika : — 

The Spheres of Ether ^ which the Worlds enclose. 

And all th’ Apartments, which the whole compose. 

The lucid Orbs, the Barth, the Air, the Main, 

*Vid6 article oa Spinozistic Substance and Upani^dic 
"Self in Philoapphy, October, 1981. 
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With every di£f*reiit Being they contain, 

Are one prodigious Aggregated God, 

Of whom each Sand is part, each Stone and Clod,. 
Supreme Perfections in each Insect shine. 

Each Shrub is Sacred, and each Weed Divine. 

As much you pull Beligion s altars down, 

By owning all Things God, as owning none, 

For should all Beings be alike Divine, 

Of Worship if an object you assign, 

God to himself must Veneration shew, 

Must be the Idol and the Vot’ry too ; 

And their assertions are alike absurd. 

Who own no God, or none to be ador’d. 

That Bieality is alike and equally present in all, is. 
brought out in the well-known lines of Pope : — 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

* * # # 

As full, as perfect is a hair as heart. 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns," 

Bradley directs his polemic against this shallow pan- 
theism in which everything is so worthless on the one 
hand, so divine on the other, that nothing can be viler 
nor more sublime than anything else. 

In defence of Spinozism, it is maintained by Mr. 
J. A. Picton that though God is the whole, no part 
by itself can be God. God is not the aggregate of 
finite objects but a living whole, expressing itself in, 
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infinite variety, and all change, pain and evil are only 
partial. Devotion to God is the same as loyalty of 
the parts to the whole. The defects of pan-cosmism 
arise only when God is synonymous with the world. 
But in philosophic pantheism, God is immanent in 
nature and yet transcends its imperfections and this 
view meets the charge of acosmism. While the logic of 
pantheism demands immanence and the divmeness of 
the universe, its ethical and spiritual side emphasises 
eminence and the main motive of Spinozism is idealistic 
and mystic and not naturalistic. Spinoza, in the 
manner of Indian mystic philosophers, accepts the 
reality of moral distinctions and insists on perfection 
as the supreme end of life. But his distinction of 
^natura into its two real aspects, and the idea of the 
highest end as the worship of the whole do not com 
stitute specific spiritual consciousness. The conception 
of the Intellectual love of God ” tends to lay more 
stress on rational insight than on religious ecstasy. 
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HEGEL 

The philosophy of Hegel is closely related to Bheda- 
hheda and not to Vi^istadvaita as some modem philos- 
ophers think. It is variously interpreted as pan- 
theistic, pluralistic, and mentalistic, and therefore 
“ there are many Hegels.” Mr. H. Haidar, in his 
lucid exposition of Hegel and Neo-Hegelianism, claims 
that Hegelianism is really the meeting of extremes 
and is a synthesis of the pantheism of Caird and 
others on the one hand, and the view of McTaggart 
on the other. The absolute is not a substance or a 
unitary self, but a self-conscious and self-differentia- 
ting super-personality, or a subject of many selves. 
As Watson insists, reality must have two aspects, it 
must be absolutely one and absolutely many. If the 
idea of unity in Hegel is stressed, then it tends to- 
wards the pantheism of Spinoza in which differ- 
ences become unsubstantial like the passing waves 
of the ocean. But, if, as McTaggart thinks, the abso- 
lute is a unity of persons but not itself a person^ 
his view emphasises the element of multiplicity and 
leans towards pluralism. But the absolute is not a 
unity of selves, but the self of selves. If the 
whole is in and as each part and if the part is a 
self, the whole should also be a self. Pluralism can- 
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not reduce the manifold into a unity just as abstract 
monism cannot extract the many out of the one 
Both lead to dualism and involve an endless see-saw. 
and Hegel bridges the gulf between naive realism 
>and monistic idealism by his theory of the unity of 
opposites. The absolute is a spiritual unity of cor- 
related selves, each of which is the whole and par- 
takes of its perfections. Unity is particularised and 
yet remains undivided. 

Hegelianism is the theory of the absolute as develop- 
ed in the dialectic, and is characterised as panlogism 
by Erdmann. To Hegel, philosophy is the only perfect 
science in which thought thinks thought and becomes 
a significant and perfect whole. The absolute is spirit 
and reason is the highest expression of spirit. Notion, 
seizes the whole in its singleness and controls all 
thought. Season alone is the life of reality and is 
not only finite but absolute and the dialectic is the 
very soul of speculation. Eeality is the notion as 
a self-differentiating principle or a unity of oppo- 
sites. The whole is the true and is shaped by 
reason. Hegel distinguishes between abstract under- 
standing and concrete reason; while the former deals 
with identity alone or difference alone, the latter 
removes these abstractions and deals with the con- 
crete unity of opposites or contraries, in which both 
identity and difference as one-many are equally 
real and essential factors. The two are opposed and 
yet allied. The opposites, on Croce’s view, are not 
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opposed to unity. Mr. M. R. Cohen thinks that it 
is not the identity of opposites, but the principle of 
polarity. Bare identity or universality is as abstract 
as bare difference or otherness and the dialectic with 
its triple moments of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, 
corrects these abstractions and brings out the nature 
of reality as self-expression or spiritual and temporal 
becoming. Negation is really the principle of deter- 
mination and is contrasted with the view of Spinoza 
■which regards determination as negation. Owing to 
the im m anence of the universal in the particular, 
self-identity is enriched by determination or parti- 
cularisation and not impoverished. Reality is a 
one-many and not a pure undifferenced being rob- 
bed of all content. The many is involved in the one 
and evolves out of the one. As a self-contained unity, 
it is one; but as differentiation, it is many, and it is the 
essence that thus manifests itself. McTaggart says that 
unity has no meaning but the differentiations, and the 
differentiations have no meaning but the unity and in 
this harmony neither side is subordinated to the 
other. 

The absolute, as a self-differentiating unity, goes 
out of itself to the object and yet remains as one, and, 
as Caird says, the self-differentiations are selves. The 
idea of subject implies an object. The subject is 
objectified and each object is an object to a self or 
subject and object or non-self to others and all are 
thus inter -related. Reality is thus an identity in 
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dijBference of the subject and the object. The so-called 
infinite beyond the finite is restricted by the 
finite and is therefore really finite. Likewise the 
infinite as an endless series is the false infinite. But 
the true infinite is immanent in the finite and is 
at home in itself with its other and is a positive idea. 
The finite as finite is contingent and contra- 
dictory ; but when it is grounded in the infinite, it 
becomes a real phase* or element of the infinite. The 
finite facts exist here and now ; but in the logic of 
religion they are transcended in the universal 
which is more than mere existence. When 
the fimtude or limit of the finite is negated, 
then it becomes the infinite. The particular is both 
finite and infinite and it is finite from one point of 
view and infinite from another point of view. Though 
a specific determination of the whole, it participates 
in the one and is infinite. The absolute is thus the 
totality of selves which is completely in each con- 
stituent self and communicates its nature to them, 
Man is not apassing mode, but is essentialtothe infinite 
and sustained by it. As finite, he is external tO' 
other objects and excludes them; but, as infinite, he is 
all-inclusive Each self is a system of selves ; but the 
absolute is the self of all selves. In the triadic 
development, the notion passes over into nature, its 
other, and returns to itself as absolute spirit, which 
is the consummation of the world-process. 

• Unpublished Lecture Notes on Hegel by Dr, A. G. Hogg. 
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It is only in the absolute of philosophy that the 
notion is fully articulate. The one is a unity of 
multiplicity. The God of religion is the self-certifying 
absolute and triune and yet, He goes out of Himself to 
nature and man and returns to Himself as the 
absolute spirit. Nature is the other to God and is 
petrified spirit and man is a link between the two. 
The world belongs to God and God is necessary to the 
world. God’s will is realised in the freedom of the finite 
selves and the self should renounce its particularity 
before it unites with God. Eternal being is in and for 
itself and yet it posits itself as its own difference. In 
the triple movement of reli^on, natural religion, like 
Indian pantheism, is the first stage, and this pantheism 
conceives the absolute as Being or Brahman, which 
is an emotion-less, will-less deed-less abstract unity 
and vacancy, in which the finite is a vanishing acci- 
dent. Pantheism easily passes into naturalism. Multipli- 
city 18 crass without unity and it gives rise to the 
maddest of polytheisms. The religion of spiritual 
individuality, like Zoroastrianism, marks the second 
■stage, but its individuality is fragmentary. Christianity, 
or Eevealed Keligion, is the last stage in which the 
absolute spirit returns to itself. What is implicit 
becomes explicit and the philosophic mind lays hold 
of the absolute and participates in its perfections. 
Hegel’s estimate of Indian religion may be ignored as 
it is true neither to life nor to logic and the whole 
classification is dogmatically imposed on reality and 
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not revealed by it. Hegel ‘ states the problem to suit 
the answer ’ and betrays the common prejudice that 
oriental thinking does not recognise the reality of 
moral distinctions. The logical order is not the same 
as the chronological order and Hegel’s view of the 
absolute is not the absolute. 

In some notable modern expositions of Indian 
thought a kinship is traced between the logical highest 
of Bamanu]a and of Hegel and this view is contrasted 
with the intuitional highest of Sankara. To both Ba- 
manuja and Hegel, reality is a one containing many. 
The real is the real for thought with an element of 
negativity in it ; but it is not the real m itself. Logic 
transforms the intuition of the indeterminate into a 
systematic organic unity- The absolute is triune' 
unity or tripod consisting of God, soul and nature. 
livara or God cast in the moulds of logic is the syn- 
thesis of being and non-being. He is a self-conscious 
personality with the not-self as an integral element 
and loses Himself to find Himself. Experience 
presents the two concepts of identity and difference, 
and iifoara is the generalised concept of such ex- 
perience. Nature is a real self-expression of th© 
absolute and not a distortion of it. The absolute is 
God, spirit and matter and not God alone. But 
Hegel’s theory of the identity of opposites and the 
nature of the absolute and its self-differentia- 
tion bears more affinity to Bhedahheda than to 
Vigi§tadvaita, and calte for similar criticism. Hegel’s 
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panlogism seeks the fusion of the opposites and ends 
in confusion. He is sometimes called ‘ the Prince of 
the Oonfusiomsts’ and the greatest irrationalist in 
the history of human thought- The theory of 
the unity of the opposites fails to explain the 
element of the contingent, the irrational and the 
imperfect, that is in the universal. The facts of 
physics and biology cannot be deduced a prion from 
the dialectic of metaphysics. Schopenhauer therefore 
thinks that the real is irrational. In his ethics, Hegel 
is inclined towards an amoralistic view of life which 
tends to justify Napoleon’s idea that God is on the 
side of the heaviest artillery. Mr. Cohen concludes 
multiplicity and struggle, finitude and evil, contingency 
and imperfection are as real as anything else, and 
cannot be rationally deduced from, or wiped out by, 
any monistic idea.* Materialism follows as necessarily 
from the Hegelian premises of the identity of the 
real and the rational as spiritualism. In mounting 
to the higher category, the lower is not really 
transcended. 

If the existent universe of space-time is the 
objectification of being and if the cosmos is a . 
logical process in which God comes to self-consoious- 
ness and becomes perfect, then, as Swami Viveki- 
nanda observes, the world is greater than the 
non-world and samsura is greater than salvation. 
Such a view strikes at the very root of the ethical and 


* The PhUoso^hicftl Review, May 1932, 
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religions need for renunciation and therefore it ia 
nipped in the bud in Indian thought. No mumuksu 
or seeker after God adores an evolving and imperfect 
Being, and dialectics cannot prove divinity. While some 
say that the Hegelian absolute is a * perpetual activity,* 
others maintain that it is static and the idea of change 
is an illusion. The logical view of the one-many 
lands us in vicious intellectualism. The duahty of the 
subiect-object consciousness is a dualism which cannot 
be solved, but can only be dissolved by the intuition of 
the absolute, and Eamanuja, like Sankara, relies 
more on the intuitions enshrined in revelation than 
on the primacy of reason- Dr. M. Sircar maitains 
that Eamanuja’s conception of reality is no synthesis 
of being and non-being but a concrete identity 
which implies distinction but not negation and 
that his dialectic is thus an improvement on 
Hegel’s fusion of opposites. His construction of 
Vi^stadvaita as an adjectival theory of the absolute 
fails to bring out the full import of the prakQra-prakQri 
relation. 

Hegelian thought dominates diverse systems of 
later thought, and the expositions of Bradley, Eoyce 
and Bosanquet on the lines of Hegelian absolutism 
suggest certain similarities with JBhedabheda. 

BRADLEY. 

Bradley follows, in his own metaphysical way, the 
message of Hegel that Beality is spiritual, and that the 
more spiritual a thing is, the more it is real, and explains 
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it as the supra-relational absolute that embraces all 
differences in an all-inclusive harmony. Eeality is 
n one and its being is in experience and it is experience 
and not ‘ an unearthly ballot of bloodless categones.’" 
The real is qualified by plurality while it is itself not 
plural A .plurality of independent reals only multiplies 
the metaphysical difficulty. Unlike Hegel, Bradley 
thinks that the infinite transcends thought. The 
ideas of identity and difference lead to an infinite 
process and cannot be ultimate Every relational 
thought like time, space, causation, substance and 
self sunders the * what ’ from the ‘ that ’ and is therefore 
an appearance riddled with contradictions. We do 
not know why and how the absolute divides itself 
into centres or the way in which, so divided, it 
still remains one. I The relating principle of together- 
ness IS external to the relata and involves self- 
discrepancy. Owing to the self-discrepancy of 
thought, truth is not absolute, but has degrees. The 
relational points to a whole which is beyond relations 
and every appearance is somehow preserved and 
merged in the absolute, though m a transmuted form, 
The absolute is superior to partition and is in some 
way perfected by it The mere intellect is puzzled 
by the problem of the one and the many and its end- 
less process or infinite fission and yet the two are 
reconciled in the absolute. The absolute is the 
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higtiest unity of which the one and the many ar# 
aspects. Every particular asserts a superior unity 
and contributes to the whole and the particulars 
blend with one another and become absorbed in 
reality Time is a false appearance of the timeless 
reality. Goodness is the adjective of something not 
itself and is superseded. Error and evil correct 
themselves and contribute to perfection. Every flame 
of passion, chaste or carnal, would still burn in the 
absolute unquenched and unabridged, a note absorbed 
in the harmony of its higher bliss Heaven’s design 
can realise itself as effectively m Catiline or Borgia 
as in the scrupulous or innocent. The absolute is the 
richer for every discord and diversity which it em- 
braces and transcends. The self is only a content and my 
‘mine’ becomes a feature in the great ‘Mine’ which in- 
cludes all ‘mines.’ There is no reality more solid than 
that of the religious consciousness. Even the religi- 
ous consciousness in which man is over against God, ie 
a contradiction, and the God of religion is only an 
appearance of the absolute which is spiritual and super- 
personal. God is not God, till He has become all in 
all, and a God who is all in all is not the God of 
mhgion. Short of the absolute, God cannot rest, and 
having reached that goal He is lost. The absolute is 
related to nothing and cannot therefore be God. The 
relational way of thought is thus a mere makeshift 
and is self-discrepant. In the trans-relational unity 
of the absolute, all contradictions are reconciled 
19 
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and in the final destiny and last truth of all 
things, there is one all -pervasive transfusion 
with a rehlending of all material. Every discord 
is over-ruled and transmuted into harmony, and there 
is a balance of pleasure over pain. The absolute 
contains histones, but it has no history of its own as 
nothing perfect can move. 

Bradley is not clear in expounding the relation 
between reality and appearance. In his negative 
dialectic, the appearances are stripped of reality and 
abolished. The final destiny of all finite things is 
their absorption in the absolute. The finite centres 
as such disappear or lose their distinctive being in the 
timeless and changeless absolute ; they are dissolved 
and transcended. In the reblendmg of material, there 
is a dissipation of nature ; yet he says that the appear- 
ances are revelations of the absolute and are saved by 
it and not lost in it. There is no identity in abstrac- 
tion from diversity. As parts of the whole, they have 
their individual being and the content of not one of 
them IS obliterated. “ That the glory of this world in 
the end is appearance leaves the world more glorious.” 

B^oy oe. ^^y his criticism of Bradley proceeds on the 
principle that the life of thought belongs to the 
realm of reaUty. It is self-evident that identity and 
diversity are conjoined and not contradictory and it 
is the inner law of thought to express its own unity 
in a multiplicity of aspects. The actually infinite 
is not an endless process involving self-contradiction, 
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but is a concrete expression of Being. To escape 
scepticism, Bradley takes refuge in the idea that 
reality is sentient experience ; but he does not rely on 
the intuition of the absolute as different from sentient 
experience The absolute is not a kind of self-absorb- 
ing sponge which endlessly sucks in its own selfhood. 
The self is affirmed even in denying it. Bradley’s ab- 
solute really has two aspects, it absorbs the many 
and it IS also aware of this absorption. The absolute is 
above the relations and it knows that it is above the 
relations. In seeking to escape from self-hood, it 
yet remains as self-existence. In other wor<^, the 
absolute is self-conscious Being possessing the 
appearances instead of suppressing and transmuting 
them. Boyce is, on the whole, more inclined towards 
the view of the personality of the absolute than 
Bradley. 

Both Bradley and Hegel, according to Mr. Haidar, 
insist on the ultimate spiritual unity of all experience ; 
but, while Hegel constructs a graded and symmetricaJ 
system of categories with the principle of the identity 
of opposites, Bradley connects the absolute and its 
appearances in an abrupt and mysterious way. Hb 
condemns relational thought and yet somehow makes 
it cohere with reality. The relational and the supra- 
relational are discontinuous. In the panlogism of Hegel, 
God IS fully revealed in the world ; but the absolutism 
of Bradley lays stress on the transcendental side of 
reality and regards the finite as the ragged edges of 
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the absolute. As Dr. S. K. Das observes in bis thought- 
ful work “ A Study of the Vedanta ” philosophic 
agnosticism acts as an antidote to Hegelian 
gnosticism. Bradley distrusts thought and treata 
the self as a mere connection of content without any 
unity ; but reality is relational and knowable and the 
absolute is the consummation of thought. Mr. W* 
James says relations relate m spite of Mr. 
Bradley. If reality is ‘experience’ it is the idea of 
the self as the unity in difference that is our highest 
experience. The content of the finite self is a frag- 
ment of the absolute ; but in the form of self-conscious- 
ness it is one with it. 

ROYCE. 

Boyce's theory of Being is both monistic and 
pluralistic ; but it is opposed to realism, pan-psychism 
and mysticism, and, as Haidar points out, Boyce is the 
only absolute idealist that identifies the absolute with 
Will. Truth IS determinateness of idea and experience, 
and the world of my idea is my will determinately 
embodied. Beality is a totality or the complete 
embodiment of the internal meaning of finite ideas 
and is determinate. It is will in God and man that 
brings out the idea of individuality and the world is the 
absolute individual of which the finite selves are only 
fragments and aspects. When I uniquely will, it is I 
who just here am God’s will and I am active and free 
so far. My freedom is not the whole of God’s, but 
is a unique fact thereof. Beality as subieot-object is- 
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one as well as many. As the one, it is the whole or the 
individual and as the many, it is an infinite multipli- 
city of mdividuals expressing it. Reality is thus the 
individual of the individuals. The absolute is unique, 
and infinity is at best a character or a universal 
different from uniqueness or wholeness. The infimte 
is determinate and not indeterminate or endless senes 
and the absolute is a self which exhausts an infinity 
in its presentations. Reality is a self-representa- 
tive system of which the fimte strivings for the 
‘ other’ are mere aspects or expressions. It is the 
absolute which, in its wholeness, comprises many 
selves in various inter-relations. Each self represents 
the totality in its own way and is an integral 
element of the absolute. God cannot be one except 
by being many. The one will of God is express- 
ed through the many individual wills and the 
individual experience is identically a part of God’s 
experience. The finite self does not repeat the 
absolute, but contributes its share to the infinite 
richness of its personality. Every finite intent taken in 
its wholeness is the absolute, and the most fleeting act 
is a part of the world’s meaning. 

BHEDABHEDA AND BOSANQUET.* 

BhSskara and Ysdava, like other VedSntins, subor- 
dinate reason to revelation and seek to discover the 
meaning and value of the Brutis in the light of the 

^ Adapted from a paper submitted to the Indian Philosophic 
cal Congress at Benares. 
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theory oi Bh^ahheda or identity and difference. 
But BhSskara posits the principle of identity and 
difference in the relation between jiva and livara, 
in which identity is essential and eternal isvd,bhQvikay 
and difference is merely adventitious or contingent 
appearance (aupadhika). But Ysdava insists on the 
equal reality of identity and difference and regards, 
the finite as an element of the infinite. Appearance 
belongs to reality and is not opposed to it. Sruti 
only exhibits the diversity of empirical experience 
which changes and passes. 

Bosanquet is not bound by any such &rnh or reve- 
lation. He intrusts the ontological thought that 
the best must be and postulates the principle of 
identity in difference based on non-contradiction. It 
is an immanent criticism that wholeness is the only 
test of reality in which everything is transfigured, 
reconciled and united. Thought la not merely dis- 
crepant, as Bradley asserts, but is also synthetic. It 
presses onward and seeks its stability in the 
concrete universal. He stakes his whole faith m 
the ' trueness and being of the highest mystic experi- 
ence ’ of man in art and religion. We argue from 
experience to more of the same kind, from the 
human plane to the divine. It is the whole reality 
alone that can elicit the whole mind and be the sub- 
' ject of predication. The life of logic is the organic 
unity of the concrete universal implicit in experi- 
ence ; it is the spirit of totality which reveals itself 
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by transforming all values. The highest experience 
is the timeless whole or absolute which transforms 
the alien into the kindred by removing the 
contradictions inherent in finiteness. Error in 
this sense is made of the same stuff as truth. It is 
not an illusion abolished by the absolute, but an 
incident in reality riddled with contradictions, but 
ultimately adjusted and absorbed by the whole. The 
self passes into the non-self with a view to regain 
itself. Contradictions disappear in the absolute, but 
not negativity. Negation is significant and becomes 
a positive factor of reality and it is logical quietism 
to treat it as ignorance. To Bhaskara, fiuiteness is an 
upadhi in the empirical life of samsdra which disap- 
pears with the realization of Brahman. Bosanquet 
employs the dialectic method of Hegel and treats 
error as a contingency which contributes to the 
whole. The absolute is not an identity that is robbed 
of content, but is a concrete whole realized in the 
relative, and is an identity in difference like the 
Bheddbheda of Ysdava. 

METAPHYSICS. 

BhSsk ara denies the existence of Nirguna Brahman 
devoid 01 determination and also repudiates the 
theisiic idea of Divine Personality. ' Though Brah- 
man or I'svara is the absolute being beyond the world 
of samsdra and is impersonal and eternal (nirava- 
yava). He has an infinity of perfections like truth, 
goodness, purity, infinity and bliss as his attributes. 
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{satyam, gnaTiam, anantam and anandam and other 
kalydna gunas). Ihjara is neither the effect of cos- 
mic illusion nor a concrete universal with a “maxi- 
mum of being and minimum of non-being. ” Jsvara 
is not a limited expression of the absolute or static 
Being. The absolute of thought is the God of mora- 
lity and religion. Brahman is the sat without a 
second but the manifold of thinking things and mate- 
rial things (fiit and aait) arises from the contin- 
gency of upddhi, that is inherent in them. Brahman 
is the cause of the cosmic cycle only acc/ieiis. 
Influenced by upddhi, the principle of individuation, 
He evolves into the heterogeneity of names and 
forms. The^tva is an amsa of Brahman (a fraction 
or element of the absolute) conditioned by recurring 
avidyd and karma. The inner ruler of individuality 
Himself becomes the finite self. The absolute in- 
fected by upddhi becomes the finite centres of experi- 
ence. Like the rays of the sun, the waves of the 
sea and the sparks of the fire, theji'ya becomes an 
emanation or a fulguration of the all-prevading 
Brahman and is identical with and also different from 
Him. The limitation is in the absolute, but not of it. 
The anutva or the monadic nature of thejtya with its 
contractions and expansions is sdmsdrika arising 
from the contingency of its embodied state and is not 
therefore essential or svdhhdvika. The finite self 
or jiva has really the oneness and the all-pervasive 
character of Brahman (ahhinnaiva and vibhutva)- 
Like the all-pervasive ether which, while in the pot 
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assumes its form, and like the reflection of the sun on 
the surface of water, Brahman conditioned by the 
accident of contingency assumes the form and func- 
tion of the finite self. Prdkrti is the material aspect 
of Brahman which brings about the cosmic variety 
of names and forms and its relation with Brahman 
in the form of identity and difference is, like the 
snake and its coils, essential as well as eternal. But 
YSdava, who also adopts the Bhedabheda view 
rejects the theory of upadhi in favour of pann&ma 
vada and thus insists on the reality of the finite self. 

To Bosanquet, the absolute is the self-maintaining 
and self-complete individual free from the contradic- 
tions inherent in finiteness. It is not a numerical 
identity determined by spatial and temporal relations 
which are the incidents of terrestrial life and history. 
The unconditioned real alone is the whole. The 
finite self is a fraction or element (amia) of the infi- 
nite and has a meaning only in it. It is really finite- 
infinite {hheddhlieda) and has a double being. As a 
finite being, it is conditioned within the whole, rid- 
-dled with the contradictions between existence and 
value and is therefore only an appearance of the 
absolute. It has a formal distinctness of its own, an 
exclusive self-feeling as a bodily being with a name 
and a terrestrial history (upHdhi). It is range of ex- 
ternality which gradually elicits itself from nature. 
The finite as finite is a self-contradiction as its 
claim to reality is not fulfilled. But its law is that 
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of the infinite and therefore, by overcoming contra- 
dictions, it strives to transcend itself and seeks its 
stability in the self-contained absolute. It is a tide 
within the absolute life, but separate from the flood 
within which it moves. Bosanquet denies the exist- 
ence of unrelated reals and the falsity of the finite 
self and treats the finite as a mere connection of 
content, a mere predicate of reality. It is a col- 
lection of adjectives housed m the absolute Nature 
as a system in space and time is not real by itself, but 
is bound up with the self which elicits its content from 
it and transforms it into an element of the whole. 
Time and space are the stuff of finiteness and the 
absolute which manifests itself through them in- 
cludes the series, but is not the series. Nature and self 
are complementary and form the elements of the 
absolute. All progress is within the whole, but not 
of it. The self is the living copula between nature 
and the absolute, and the absolute absorbs nature 
through the world of finite selves. Both Bhaskara 
and Bosanquet deny the function of intellectus or 
finite thought as a pernicious piecemeal view of things 
and affirm the monistic truth that the absolute is 
the integral unity with the elements of finiteness 
distinct from and also related to it and that indivi- 
duation is a spatial and temporal limitation due to 
the upMM of distinctness. Bosanquet, like Ysdava, 
posits finiteness as a different essential to identity, 
but Bhaskara regards it as a defect of reality which 
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can be finally eliminated and not self -transcended as 
Bosanqnet thinks. 


ETHICS. 

According to Bhaskara, the moral life of the mumuk- 
Su, who seeks freedom from samsara, consists m a 
process of purification by which he discards his fini- 
tude and seeks to become one with the infinite The 
absolute is the eternally perfect being, who is imma- 
nent in the world of contingency, but untainted by 
its imperfections. The bhedsbhedavadin maintains 
the principle of gn&na-karma-samuccaya by which 
he reconciles the conflicting claims of gridna and 
karma (intellectus and voluntus). Bhaskara avoids 
these extremes by co-ordinating the claims of karma 
and gndna in the idea of a ceaseless meditation 
on ekatva or oneness. The desire for the objects 
of sense (vtsaya-rdgd) implicates the self in the 
wheel of time ; but the same desire directed to 
the attainment of Brahman leads to liberation and 
eternal bliss. Clogged by karma and avtdyd, 
the self is burdened with a body and subject to 
the ills of samsdra. The true means of securing 
freedom consists not in the entire eradication of 
desire but in the performance of duty and trans- 
figuring desire into a longing for becoming Brahman, 

According to Bosanquet, soul making is the func- 
tion of the universe. Being finite-infinite (Jbhedd- 
bheda), it is a victim to the hazards and hardships of 
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its dual nature. There is a hostility between what 
it is and what it ought to be. The externality of the 
finite with its formal distinctness and the personal 
feeling of exclusiveness is in collision with the all- 
inclusiveness and spiritual solidarity of the infinite. 
The finite self is torn between existence and self- 
transcendence, aloofness and absorption and falls into 
dissatisfaction and despair. But the roots of the 
finite will are in the infinite. The spirit of the whole 
works in it and transfigures it. Contradiction by 
itself is a defect ; but it has a value in relation to the 
whole. It IS a striving towards self-transcendence. 
■Good IS the appearance of perfection, but is made of 
the same stuff as evil. Evil is only good m the 
wrong place. Suffering is due to finiteness, but is 
transmuted in the divine life. This finiteness, with 
its imperfections, is riddled with contradictions ; but 
when it is linked with the whole, it becomes its 
•essential element. Finiteness itself is an evil which 
vanishes by union with the whole which is 
beyond good and evil. The separate self frees itself 
from the world of claims and counter-claims based 
on individual justice and realizes the value of spirit- 
ual unity and love. The failure of the finite is only 
an affirmation of its spiritual membership. As the 
God of religion wills the good and is hostile to evil 
and as the human will cannot be both free and rela- 
ted, He IS different from the absolute in which alone 
all extremes meet and get reconciled. Evil, suffer- 
ing and finiteness are not rejected and abolished; but 
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they are conserved in the whole and contribute to 
its wholeness. They are in the whole but not of it. 
Imperfection is an incident of finitude but in the 
furnace of spiritual life it is re-cast and absorbed in 
the absolute. 

Both Bhaskara and Bosanquet deny volition to God 
from its partial and personal point of view. Brahman 
js satyakama and satyasankalpa in the sense of com- 
pleteness, m which conation and fruition are realized 
together. While Bosanquet regards imperfection as 
«an element of perfection, Bhaskara and Yadhava refer 
to Brahman as absolutely pure without any taint of 
imperfection. The former traces the self to natural 
and social selection ; but the latter explains it as an 
amia or portion of Brahman Eamanuja may be said 
to agree in a way with Bbaskara and Bosanquet in 
their logical view of the finite as a mode of the ab- 
solute ; but he is entirely opposed to the predication of 
upadhi and evil to the perfect being, who is absolutely 
free from dhosa and vikaro. 

RELIGION. 

The Vedanta as a religion is a realisation of the one 
without a second by the cessation of the idea of sepa- 
rateness. Belease is secured by the immediate appre- 
hension and attainment' of the absolute and not by 
the knowledge afforded by the mahavakya nor by 
absolute self-surrender. While rejecting the Advaitio 
distinction between Sagui^a Brahman and Nirguna 
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Brahman based on the doctrine of may a, Bhaskara 
recognises the relative values of meditating on Karya 
Brahman as the cosmic support {prapaYica Udhara) 
and Karaim Brahman or the absolute who is 
satyam, grianam and anantam The former is a 
way of gradual release through the region of 
the cosmic deity known as Brahma ; but the 
latter results in immediate release. Then the soul hag 
not merely a sight of the iimnortal sea, but is immersed 
in it. Like the Ganges flowing and merging into the 
sea, the wise man or vidvun is freed from the contin- 
gency of fimteness and distinctness and becomes one 
with the absolute and the sorrows of mmsdra then 
cease for ever. I5h5skara discards the doctrine of jivan- 
mukti on the one hand and the theistic idea of 
personality and kainkarya or service on the other, and 
upholds the notion of deoaijana-marga or the luminous 
pathway to Brahman who is beyond the sphere of 
samsura. The ascent to the absolute is not opposed 
to the all- pervasiveness of Brahman. In the state of 
mukti, the self becomes one with Brahman and all 
distinction of duality entirely disappears. When the 
pot is broken, the ether in it (yhatakuia) is no longer 
distinguishable from the all-pervading etherfyna/id^dsa). 
Likewise, mukti is the dissolution of distinction and 
the attainment of oneness with Brahman without any 
physical or psycMcal limitation (ekzbhdva). 

According to Bosanquet also, religion is the living ex- 
perience of the whole. The absolute alone is the source 
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and standard of all values and it is only by joining the 
whole that one can become a whole. Eeligion is 
emancipation from the hazards and hardships of the 
finite-infinite nature and the attainment of sta- 
bility and security in the absolute. Owing to its 
individualistic tendency, the self ignores its spiritual 
■unity and at-homeness in the absolute and sub- 
jects itself to trials and tribulations. Finiteness 
is particular and perishing. Limited by externality 
and exclusion, it is sunk in sin and suffering ; but the 
impulse of the infinite that is inherent in it drives it 
onward to self-transcendence and self -completion in the 
absolute. As its current courses through its being, 
it looks from itself and longs to complete itself 
in the whole and to be lost in it. Perfect satisfaction 
-arises only from the possession of the absolute 
and absorption in it. Absorption is the denial of 
the reality of finiteness as such in the affirmation 
of the whole. In the unity of the finite will with the 
infinite, its solid singleness me its away, but is not abo- 
lished, and all that is valuable m the finite is conserved. 
Nirvana is only a negative form of this experience. It 
no doubt rejects the finite as an illusion, but does not 
affirm its continuity with the concrete unity. 

In genuine freedom the divine will is one with the fin- 
ite in a single personality. The God of religion, as an 
isolable being, is only an appearance of the absolute, 
and not the absolute itself. The infinite is continuous 
with, and present in, the finite, and by a process of 
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Spiritual induction, the false self of finiteness battling^ 
with the infinite is rejected and shaken off and the 
true self is seen to participate in the infinite riches 
of the spirit in one single undivided unity. When 
the self IS lost in the absolute, it is only trans- 
formed but not annulled. Then the soul-thmg 
persists but it has no personal content. Absorp- 
tion means being at home m the absolute and sharing 
in its perfections here and now and not m a remote 
region as a far off divine event. Eternity endures 
through time and transcends it and eternity alone 
gives stability and satisfaction. The highest value 
of the self lies in the coalescing of its content with the 
whole and contributing to its life “ like a perfume 
exhaled m the very dissolution of its private being 
When selves blend with one another and become 
confluent, they are no longei at arm’s length. 
Just as the quality of a sketch is discerned in the 
picture heightening its artistic effect, even so imper- 
fection IS an element of the absolute and is 
transfigured by it. 

In considering the destiny of the finite self, the 
Bhedibhedavidins and Bosanquet deny its distinct- 
ness and affirm its absorption in the absolute and its 
felicity. In that state, there is a heightening and ex- 
pansion of experience in which the self loses its subs- 
tantive being and gets merged in the bliss of Brahman 
or the satisfactoriness of the whole. Bhiskara has no 
faith in the cosmic life as it is tainted by avidyfX and 
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clogged with previous karma or sin. He seeks mukti 
as the absolute freedom from the ills of karma and 
samsara. But Bosanquet believes in the riches of 
human experience including its errors, evils and other 
imperfections, but in a state of self -transcendence. 
Contingency is to him not an evil to be avoided, but 
is finally a contribution to the concrete whole. Both 
are sustained by the monistic faith in the fulness and 
freedom of the absolute being ; but, while Bosanquet, 
like Ysdava, preserves the finite by rescuing it from 
finiteness, BhSskara regards mukti as freedom from 
the finite itself. God is not less than the absolute. He 
is the absolute. Bhedabheda is opposed to the idea of 
treating the finite as a mere figment of may a. Bosan- 
quet’s theory of the absolute as a concrete whole and 
membership in its spiritual solidarity, emphasises the 
social side of experience and has a theistio tendency. 
In the same way, BhSskara’s view of Saguna Brahman 
and the relative reality of the upadhi anticipates 
Yadava and !Ram5nu]'a. If we substitute the reality 
of immanent or potential causality or parinama for 
upddhi^ we get the Yadava version of Bheddhheda. 
BEmanuja replaces it by the idea of karma and 
moral responsibility and predicates evil, error 
and other imperfections to the finite self. In 
discussing the problem whether the finite self has 
a substantive or adjectival mode of being. Pro* 
lessor Prmgle-Pattison controverts the adjectival 
theory of Bradley and Bosanquet and re-interpreta 
their monism in terms of Personal Idealism.. 

20 
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Individuation is the essence of the absolute life 
and the finite, as a focalised unity, is a self or ‘ mem- 
ber m the Absolute,’ as Bosanquet himself is inclined 
to admit, especially when he refers to the universe 
as a place of soul-making. 

The negative dialectic of Bradley compels compari- 
son with the neti method of Saiikara and the 
metaphysical agnosticism that sets forth the self-con- 
tradictions of the ethical and religious consciousness, 
opens the doorway to mystic intuition. But they 
seem to differ fundamentally in their positive views of 
the absolute. While Bradley construes it as a systematic 
unity, Sankara relies on the intuition of the Advaitic ab- 
solute which is different from feeling. Thera is as much 
divergence in essential points between Saiikara and 
Bradley as there is between Hegel and Eamanuja, 
and both Bradley and Hegel conform, on the whole, 
to the Bhedabheda type and thus invite the criticism 
of the Vi^istSdvaitin that the imperfections of life 
adhere to the absolute in its synthetic unity. 

FICHTE. 

The Bhedabheda drift is discernible in the funda- 
mentals of Fichte’s philosophy as expounded by B. B. 
?:albot, Ttully, Gaird and others. While Hegel starts 
yirith the logical side of the critical philosophy of Kant, 
Fichte gives prominence to the ethical side and 
Schellmg to the critique of judgment E’ichte assumes 
the possibility of the metaphysical knowledge df 
reality as a unitary principle underlying the dualiiy 
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•of our experience. It is not blank identity, but a 
unity of form and content discovered by the idealistic 
analysis of experience. All experience is only for a sub- 
ject. It is essentially an activity ; it is more an act than a 
fact. The ego posits itself by oppositing the non-ego, its 
other, and is thus conscious of its own limitations. It 
posits itself as determined by the non-ego. This is not 
an opposition to consciousness, but is an opposition 
within consciousness Both the ego and the non-ego 
are given indissolubly in every act of consciousness. 
The infinite outgoing activity of the ego receives a 
check and is driven back on itself. Being is absolute 
and it has existence as self -existent Being or God. God 
not only is in Himself, but also exists and manifests 
Himself. The one divine Being manifests itself in consci- 
ousness as a manifold existence. The one becomes the 
manifold and the manifold is founded on the one. This 
speculation reconciles the extremes of realism and 
idealism. It is, therefore, called realistic idealism 
and resembles Bhedabheda. The absolute ego, 
as the true infinite, is not the indeterminate, but 
the self-active principle that is the source of all the 
.particular manifestations. Fichte refers to reahty in 
its two aspects of transcendence and immanenc& In 
the former aspect, it is simply the absolute as Being, 
.and every concept of it destroys the absoluteness. In 
the latter aspect, it is immanent in the subject-object 
consciousness and is a self-actualising ego. The 
timeless enters into the temporal process and reveals 
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itself in progress. The absolute and its manifestations 
are one and therefore becoming implies a changeless 
being. The absolute limits itself and overcomes its 
own limitations. Like the light in the prism broken 
up into a number of coloured rays, the divine life 
appears broken up into a multiplicity of things. The 
one life through the contraction of itself becomes the 
individual, though it is only contingent. It is the 
universal reason, the one Eternal Original Energy, that, 
thinks and acts in us and expresses itself in 
natm'e. Man does not possess knowledge, but know- 
ledge possesses him. Living thought is not a 
thinking substance. Nature is not my idea or 
illusion, but a self-externalisation of the absolute. 
Seth thinks that Fichte describes Ms system 
of the absolute ego as an inverted SpinoKism and yet 
falls into it when he refem to the absolute as the in- 
determinate which wipes out self-hood. 

Man is impelled by his moral and spiritual nature 
to overcome the non-ego, aspire towards the eternal 
spiritual order and lay hold on reality. Will is the 
essence of reason and we do not act because wo know, 
but we know because we are called upon to act. The 
practical ego creates the impediment only to conquer- 
it and realise itself. It is arrestment that stimulates 
activity. Fichte, unlike Spinoza, posits freedom as 
the principle of self-realisation and insists on the 
moral ought which involves resistance to the obstacles 
of nature and deliverance from the slavery of sensi- 
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%ihty. The goal of life is the progressive realisation 
of the divine idea by overcoming fimte individuality, 
but it is never actually realized. The divine work is 
fulfuUing itself m man. In true knowledge, the 
duality is fused into umty. Science supersedes faith 
and changes it into sight. When man rises to 
the religious point of view and abolishes himself, the 
subject-object opposition disappears and he passes into 
'God- It IS the paradox of personality that man loses 
himself to gam himself and the self dies to an isolated 
and insular life. In the unity of the pure spirit, sensuous 
individuality alone is anmhilated and not the individuaL 
The true life and its blessedness in the highest flight of 
thought are in the umon with the eternal. Fichte illus- 
trates his position as follows : — ^As the physical eye is a 
prism in which the pure and colourless light breaks 
itself into many hues, so also in the spiritual vision, the 
absolute is true thought, unchangeable and pure, and 
yet, in its reflection, it appears broken up into many 
shapes. By transcending appearance, the self rises to 
the vision of true thought.* 

The pantheism of Fichte blurs the boundary line 
between Advaita and Vi^istadvaita and therefore, falls 
into line with Bhedabheda. Fichte is “vaguely 
aware ”t of the dualism of the subject-object conscious- 
ness and “ gropes after ”t the Advaitic intuition. With 
the disappearance of the non-ego, the ego also 


• Vide, Popular Works. Volume II, pp, 361-62. 
t Prof. Radhakrishuan ; Indian Philosophy, Vol, II. p. 560. 
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would disappear. When he refers to the goal of 
life as the abolition of the finite conscionsness, his. 
view is “ closely analogous " to that of Sankara, 
But, still, like Hegel, he posits the self-conscious ego 
and the fellowship of God and man. * 

SCHELLING. 

The view of the absolute ego of Fichte does not 
escape the relentless logic of subjectivism and its. 
charmed circle, as it tends to make nature an im- 
pediment of the ego and not its inspiration. Though 
Schellmg’s view of the absolute ego is influenced by 
the dialectical method of Fichte, in his “ Philosophy 
of Nature ” he lays as much stress on the reality of 
nature as on that of the ego. The spirit and nature are 
the two opposite poles of knowledge and are alike 
revelations of the absolute. While Fichte starts with 
the view that the ego is everything, Schelling makes 
it more comprehensive and says that everything is 
the ego. Nature is alive and is visible spirit and 
spirit is invisible nature. Nature unfolds itself 
gradually and comes to self-consciousness in man. 
The creative energy of the world-spirit pulsates in all 
beings and makes actual what is potential according 
to the dialectical principle of triplicity, which Hegel,, 
later on, employed in his own masterly way. Like 
Spinoza, Schelling tries to deduce nature and mind 
from the absolute in which both are ultimately in- 
dSistinguishable ; but, unlike him, he r^ards them as 


• Studies in Vedanta by V. G. Karrikar, pp, 72-73. 
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its stages, and not its parallel expressions. Like the 
two poles of the magnet and its indifference-point, the 
absolute divides itself into subject and object and is yet 
a neutrum, Hegel criticises this theory by comparing 
it to the night-time in which all cows are black. In his 
later interpretation of the absolute, Schelhng was in- 
clined towards neo-Platonic mysticism, and described 
the goal as the absorption of the soul in the absolute. 
Caird, following Hegel, refutes Schelling’s philosophy 
as a form of Spinozism which affirms more the unity 
of substance than of spirit. As an intellectual 
intuition of the absolute, m which all distinction is lost, 
it is opposed to the true philosophy of reflection. But 
reflection, as the Vedanta insists, is only an aid to 
direct realisation by what the poet calls the “ vision 
and faculty Divine.” 

Schelling’s insistence on the unity of all beings re- 
minds us of the Ysdava idealism that all is conscious 
{sarvam api cetanameva) and that consciousness is 
asleep m acit and alive m cit. Wordsworth’s worship 
of Nature is a poetic rendering of this idea that there is 
a spirit in the woods, an overflowing soul in nature that 
speaks to those that have ears to hear. Dr. J. C. Boset 
gives a scientific exposition of the same truth when he 
says that there is no barrier between the realms of 
life and matter. Like the thrills of life, there is th© 
throb of things. Matter has the promise and potency 
of inner growth, and thus the living and the non-« 
living exhibit an essential unity. The view of Yadava is 
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refuted by many other VedSntms on the ground that 
the realms of cit and acib are distinct in kind, and that 
the two are correlative and not continuous 

Western pantheism, as a philosophy, is opposed to 
dieism, dualism and theism, and it rightly affirms the 
immanence of God and divineness of the universe. It 
avoids the ego-centric point of view, but ignores the 
primacy of the moral consciousness. By denying the 
evilness of evil and affirming the immanence of truth 
in error, it denies the need for salvation or mukbi. The 
panlogism of Hegel, as a rationalist metaphysic, is said 
to be a later, and therefore, more real dialectic develop* 
ment than relegion.It claims to synthesise the opposition 
between the one and the many m the absolute idea 
which is the true content of philosophy. It is thus 
opposed to the pantheism which is based on the 
intuition that extols unity by annulling or neutralis- 
ing difference. But, in the unity got by a criticism 
of the categories, the last is the first and it 
moves in its own charmed circle and its high d priori 
road is a dogmatic assumption. No universe can be 
constructed out of mere universale and the logical 
ego is hypostatized as the absoluta No school of 
Vedanta accepts the finality of logic and the dialectic 
method. Hegel himself admits that to confute 
a philosophy is to surpass its limits. The influence of 
Hegelian thought modelled on Spinozism is said to be 
definitely hostile to theism. Monism is said to be 
the fundamental demand of thought and pantheism 
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presses towards monism and claims Spinoza 
as its best exponent. The theory of Spinozai is ex- 
pounded in a naturalistic and idealistic way. When 
reality is identified with the world, God becomes a super- 
jfiuity. This is known as pancosmism and is alhed to 
the materialistic monism of Haeckel. The Bhedahheda 
unity of Brahman and the world, as explained by the 
simile of the snake and its coils, is perilously near this 
type of pantheism- The ethics of Spinoza has a 
distinct idealistic drift and is liable to the charge of 
acosmism, if it affirms the infinity of God and the 
illusoriness of the finite. An ancient type of Vedanta, 
now extinct, known as the msprapdflpa-niyoga-vuda 
seems to have maintained a view similar to acosmism. 
In so far as Spinozism refers to degrees of truth and 
goodness and points to transcendental and eternal hfe, 
it cannot be construed as a pantheism that reduces 
reality to a numerical unity or abstract identity. 
When pantheistic monism develops into a mysticism, 
it substitutes for the worship of the external all-one, 
the inner joy, which results from the absorption of the 
finite in the absolute. In that unity the finite loses 
its substantiality and all distinction is absorbed, if not 
•annulled. When Plotinus traces the world order to a 
series of external emanations, he may or may not be 
•pantheistic; but, in his quest for ecstasy, he is 
■essentially a pantheistic mystic. In mysticism, the 
self swoons into the absolute and its * thought expires 
in enjoyment.’ This experience reminds us of the 
iekihh<%va of BhSskara. 
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Humanism and personalism have an organic 
liatred for pantheism in all its forms. The ‘ All-One *” 
theory is condemned as a ‘ God-engulfing, soul- 
destroying monster ’ which gives man a logical and 
moral holiday and the absolute is accused of being 
elastic enough to accommodate itself to any kind 
of incongruity and imperfection. It is compared to a. 
lion’s den into which all foot-steps lead, but from which 
none is seen to emerge. It is the abyss of a negative 
infinitude m which there is no trace of finite thought. 
The speculative intellect as the grammar of thought, 
claims to envisage the absolute by unifying the 
opposites of abstract thought and seeing things in their 
wholeness. In the evolution of the triadic rhythm 
which, however, excludes oriental thought, we are said 
to think God’s thought after Him and Hegelianism is. 
spoken of as the consmnmation of the absolute idea. 
Logical thinking may be realistic or idealistic, but it 
cannot claim infallibility and finality. Bationalistic 
self-sufficiency is fatal to the spiritual craving for truth- 
The absolutisms of the West aim at systematic unity 
as contrasted with the sectional views of sensibility 
and science. But the finite reason has an inherent 
inability to grasp the absolute which is supra-logical 
and therefore more than the metaphysical highest. 
Indian philosophy as a darkana is not merely a. 
systematic view of reality, but an immediate vision or 
divine insight. It satisfies the highest demands of 
logical stability and ethical and spiritual satisfaction. 
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As intmtion is the fulfilment of reason, it is not 
dogmatic or uncritical or visionary. In the absolu- 
tisms of the West referring to the ‘ One ’ of Plotinus, 
the ‘ Substance ’ of Spinoza, the ‘ Absolute Idea ’ of 
Hegel, the ‘ Ego ’ of Fichte or the ‘ Neutrum ’ of 
Schelhng, there is no clearness or distinctness in the 
relation between the finite and the infinite and in the 
value and destiny of the individual and they are on the 
whole more allied to Bhedahheda than to Advaita 
and Vis§ist advaita. Western absolutism will gain 
in definiteness by recognising the Vedantic ideas 
of the moral law of causation by which the self 
has the freedom to become a butterfly or Brahma, 
the eternity of the self as different from its endless 
embodiments and the view of nature as an environment 
for Brahmanising the self. 

Vedanta is often identified with pantheism both by 
its admirers and accusers. The theory of the Mayavadin 
that the finite is an aberration of the absolute in which 
it is ultimately annulled is criticised as acosmism par 
exceZZewce. Advaita as a non-relational experience intuit- 
ed in samudhi is not pantheism as in that state there 
is neither an “ all ” nor a “god.” Vi^istadvaita is no 
pantheism ae its theory of prakara-prakari relation is- 
foreign to Western speculation. Bhedahheda which is 
the nearest approach to pantheism is a presentation 
of Vedanta, which also thrives in the spiritual 
atmosphere of India. Every Vedantic school as a 
philosophy of religion affirms the im m anence o 
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Brahman and its essential transcendence. If whatever 
IS, IS right and righteous simply because it is, then 
'there is no need for spiritual striving or salvation. 
The eternal Brahman is immanent m the finite m 
order that it may infinitise or Biahiuanise it. Deussen 
is justified in his view that Indian pantheism has its 
own peculiar origin, but entirely wrong when he traces 
the evolution of Upanisadic thought and describes 
.pantheism as a concession to empiricism made by 
Yagnavalkya very much in the manner of Parmemdes. 
*“ God creates the universe by transforming Himself 
into the universe. The latter confessedly has become 
God The terms, God and the universe, become 
synonymous. The idea of God is only retained in order 
not to break the tradition.”* The notion of an evol- 
ving God or emerging deity depending on the cosmos 
ior the evolution of its purpose is entirely repugnant 
to Vedantic thought as it does not inspire the hope of 
or stability which the spiritual consciousness 
seeks. If Indian pantheism contains too much of 
God, it is preferable to the virile type of the West 
which refers more to the universe than to its God, 
Western absolute idealisms truly insist on the dignity 
>of individual speculation. But in the noise that logical 
thinking or tarka makes, it misses its own inner but 
■small voice of spirituality. 

* The PhUoaophy qfthe V^anhads, page 160 , 




CHAPTEE XII 
CONCLUSION 

Vedanta as a philosophy of religion is a rational 
justification of the spiritual intuitions of Brahman 
and is therefore a speculation on reality which becomes 
self-complete in spiritual realisation as the supreme 
end of life. Mere philosophy founded on preliminary 
doubt or ultimate doubts ends in dogma or agnosti- 
cism. Beasoning has no finality owing to its ill- 
foundedness. Mere religion often lapses into a bhnd 
faith based on the worship of words and sustained by 
the distrust of philosophic thinking. But Vedanta 
as a dar'sana affirms the ultimate knowability of 
Brahman that is enshrined in Sastra and the conse- 
quent realisation of eternal blessedness and bliss. Its 
theory of pramanas is really ‘ a faith that enquires’ 
and proceeds on the principle that Sastra is a body 
of eternal and self-validating truths verified and 
verifiable by personal experience and thus reconciles 
the claims of revelationism and rationalism. Scriptural 
omniscience is suigenens and its own raison d'etre 
and the only source of the knowledge leading to 
muhti. Bevelation has its meaning and value 
only in spiritual experimentation and experience, 
The proof of the being of Brahman consists in being 
in Brahman. But the validity of such intuitive- 
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experience is criticised and corrected by its consistency 
•with the obiective standard of Sastra. Beason thus 
comes midway between revelation and intuition and 
makes them intelligible. The view that the ?:ealm of 
Dvaita is the realm of logic and that Bamanu/a*^ 
at the logical level and does not rise to the intuitional 
highest of Sankara creates a gulf between the two 
and fails to do justice to the logic of Sankara and the 
intuition of Bamanuja Every school of Vedanta 
knows the limits of logic and ethics and also the 
Kantian principle that one should not make a tran- 
scendental use of an empirical category. It insists on 
the integral experience of Brahman which is alogical 
and amoral and is at the same time the fulfilment of 
logical thinking and moral endeavour, likewise the 
statement that Buddhistic dialectic brought out the 
self-contradictions of religion and prepared the way for 
Advaitic philosophy is an emphasis on the meta- 
physical side of reality at the expense of its ethical 
and spiritual aspects. If it is historically true that 
Buddhism had an Advaitic loaning, it is equally true 
that it developed into theism.! While the Buddha 
denied the validity of Sastra and insisted on disciplin- 
ing buddhi, his followers enthroned the Buddha in 
the. place of buddhi and elevated him into the 
Personal God of theism. 

Every philosophy has to formulate and solve the 
problems of God, Soul and Nature and their relations 
and thus correlate ontology, psychology and cosmology. 
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Vedantic cosmology is not mythology or ** primitive 
metaphysics” which satisfies the curiosity and credulity 
of the primitive mmd by dealing with creation- 
myths and telling fairy tales ; nor is it a mere philos- 
ophic speculation on the origin and structure of the 
universe, as the infinite that is hidden in it cannot be 
discovered by taj’ka or conceptual reason. ' The 
cosmos does not exist by itself, but is derived from 
Bra hm an and depends on it. The universe is a 
begmnmgless and endless cycle of evolution and 
involution and the theory of creation exnihilo is 
■unknown to Vedantic cosmogony. The idea of crea- 
tion at a certain time is the “ root-error of all false 
metaphysics.” Plotinus says that the origin of the 
Nous from the One should be approached with prayer. 
But the Vedanta goes a step further and says that 
Brahma by his tapas intuits the Veda which is with 
I'svara, and then creates the cosmic order, as it was in 
previous cycles in the light of that intuition. The 
problem of Vedantic cosmology is “How does this 
sat without a second, bring the pluralistic universe 
into existence ? Is it possible to reconcile the facts 
of contingency and the imperfections of life with the 
perfect unity of the absolute Each Vedantic system 
solves these problems in its own way. The view 
that God is an extra-cosmic Designer who, by a fiat 
of His will, fashions the world and sees it go, stresses 
His transcendent perfections. The theories of upadhi 
and parinUmasakti satisfy the demand for immanent 
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unity. The creative and redemptive spontaneity of the 
divine nature is adequately expressed by the concept 
of Vilo,. The theory of amrvacanzya is admittedly 
a confession of the failure of thought to explain the 
contradictions of life as the causal category is itself 
self-discrepant. Evil and error are beginningless, 
but they have an end ; and the seeker after Brahman 
is concerned more with getting rid of them than with- 
accounting for their origin. The thought motives of 
Vedantic cosmology are therefore more religious and 
comprehensive than scientific and speculative. Plato, 
observes that the Creator is good and desired that all- 
things should be as like Himself as possible. The- 
Vedanta clearly affirms the truth that the apprehension 
of Brahman as the sat and the source of the cosmos 
ends in the attainment or realisation of its eternal 
perfection. Cosmic evolution is mainly tho unfolding of 
the souls or the making of tho mumuk^u. Tho 
mumukqu is more interested in knowing ]3rahman,. 
which is closer than breathing, and attaining freedom, 
than in the great Original and Its cosmic glory. 

The following resum6 of the ^ri Bhasya seeks to 
remove the cosmological difficulties of the one and the 
many and the problem of evil and ignorance and may- 
be acceptable to practical Advaita or Advaita in its 
ethico-reli^ous aspect. 

“"What makes the difference between plurality and' 
unity is the presence or absence of differentiation 
through names and forms, and this truth is distinctly 
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declared in the text, “ Now all this was undifferen- 
tiated. It became differentiated by form and name. 
Those who hold that the individual soul is due to 
Nescience and those who hold it to be due to a real 
hnuting adjunct (upadht) ; and those who hold that 
Brahman, whose essential nature is mere Being, 
assumes by itself the three-fold form of enjoying 
subjects, objects of enjoyment, and supreme Buler 
can all of them explain the unity which Scripture 
predicates of Brahman in the pralaya state, only on 
the basis of the absence of differentiation by names 
and forms. There is, however, difference between 
these several views. The first-mentioned view implies 
that Brahman itself is under the illusive influence of 
beginningless avidya. According to the second view, 
the effect of the real and beginnmgless limiting adjunct 
is that Brahman itself is in a state of bondage ; for 
there is no other entity but Brahman and the adjunct. 
According to the third view, Brahman itself assumes 
different forms, and experiences the various unpleasant 
consequences of deeds. According to our view, on the 
other hand, Brahman, which has as its prakara all 
sentient and non-sentient beings, whether in their 
subtle or their gross state, is always free from all sha- 
dow of imperfection, and is a limitless ocean, as it 
were, of all exalted qualities. All imperfections, and 
suffering, and all change belong not to Brahman, but 
only to the sentient and non-sentient beings which are 
its modes.” 

21 
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That the practical Advaita of Sankara also affirms 
the reality of the ethico-rehgious consciousness is 
•evident from the comments of Sankara on the Sutras. 
'The source of all beings is the highest Lord or Per- 
son and imt the Pradh&na and the finite self owing 
to their distinctive attributes and difference. That 
the external world exists apart from consciousness 
has to be accepted necessarily on the nature of con- 
sciousness itself. The waking state differs in charac- 
ter from the dream-world, and it cannot be inferred 
to be false because it is mere consciousness like 
dreams. Cognitions presuppose a conscious subject as 
is evidenced by the fact of remembrance, and 
personal identity. Pire cannot be proved to be cold 
on the ground of its having attributes in common 
with water. The cosmic functioning belongs 
to the Lord and not to the self even when it 
attains freedom. To the objection that, if the finite 
self is an eternal element of the infinite, the infinite 
will be affected by its samsara state in infinite ways 
like Levadatta suffering from the pain affecting his 
limb, Ankara following the Sutras replies that the 
.self alone is so affected and not the Lord whose 
nature is eternal, pure Intelligence. He cannot be 
reproached with inequality of dispensation and 
cruelty as He is bound by regards. The merit and the 
demerit of living creatures are traced to their karma 
and moral freedom ; and the Lord is, like the giver 
of rain, only the common cause of finite life. Im- 
perfections adhere not to Brahman whose essence is 
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•eternal pure cognition and freedom, but to the em- 
bodied self which IS different from it. The cosmogony 
of Bhedahheda is more monistic than that of Eaminuja 
and Sankara as it traces the world-order to the 
■eternal necessity of Brahman in the form of upMM 
or svarupa parvnJama-iaHi, and though it affirms the 
■transcendental reality and purity of Brahman, it 
cannot escape the charge of predicating evils and 
-other imperfections to the divine nature. If the 
.absolute changes, it persists partly and changes 
partly and thus there is a break or self-contradic- 
■tion in its nature- The imperfections are therefore 
traced by the Sfitras to the finite self and not to 
Brahman. 

The knowledge of the exact relation between the 
supreme and the finite self or the ‘ That ’ and the 
‘ Thou ’ occupies a central place in Vedantic thought. 
The value of Bhedahheda as a philosophic disci- 
pline lies mainly in its being a corrective to the 
subjectivistic tendencies of certain idealistic schools 
of Advaita and the accretions of practical Vi&s- 
tidvaita and the theistic side of Vedintadue to the 
anthropomorphizing tendency of the human mind. 
Advaitic thought is studied from four stand- 
points, the psychological, the metaphysical, the 
ethico-religious and the mystical. The first is 
the method of mere vicdra or rationalistic analy- 
sis or introversion which consists in the aboli- 
tion of the Sbhd.Ba “ I *’ by the affirmation of the 
absolute “ I ’* or pragnSinam. The world of space- 
time is the objectification of avidyH. It is mind- 
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born, mind-made and dissolved in the mind. 
Eka-jiva-vada, which denies the many-soul theory, 
belongs to this type. An extreme form of the 
idealism of Advaita is in the formula ‘ drs^i is irsfi 
(esse is perctpi). The universe is a here-now and 
exists only as my idea. MuAti is the arresting of the 
externalising tendency of the avidyH-xiMcn mind and. 
it may be defined as the cessation of all sankalpa which 
occurs apparently in sleep and really in samMM. 
The method may be the abolition of the “ me ” by 
analysing it away or by the dissociation of the sdiksm 
from its semblances or by the withdrawal of con- 
sciousness from its three-fold states. But the logic of 
mere self-analysis in practice lands us in the egocentric 
fallacy and lapses into the sub]Gctivism of vigudna- 
vdda, selfism in morals and quietism in spiritual life. 
The second theory is a metaphysical exposition of 
the inner contradictions of relational thought and 
the reality of the indeterminate absolute. The world- 
order is false like the perception of the snake in the 
rope. Belations, as Bradley says, separate terms, 
enter into them and have neither reality nor non-exist- 
ence. Somehow, falsity is super-imposed on reality 
and muya is merely the statement of the contradictions 
of life and is ultimately indefinable. Maya exhibits- 
itself in or as avidyu and it is explained in terms of 
the illusion theory or the limitation theory. Space- 
time is merely an aTOarition ; jiva is the hypostatisa- 
tion of avidya and Jhara is the sum of all semblances. 
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The second view regards the finite as an appearance 
•of reality and in mukti the finite is only transcended 
but not negated. The theory of muya and the maya- 
ridden Isvara very often breeds a mood of intellectual- 
ism and agnosticism which is subversive of ethical 
and spiritual discipline. The third theory emphasises 
the ethico-religious aspect of life, the degrees of real- 
ity and the progressive attainment of the unity-con- 
sciousness. In refuting Buddhistic subjective idealism, 
Sankara adopts the realistic view of the existence of 
the extra-mental world and the qualitative difference 
between the dream and the waking state, from the 
njyavaharic point of view. The phenomenal world is 
not a phantasm, but is rooted m the infinite and mZiya 
arises only when we think of the world as self -existent 
•or divisive. A paraphrasing of ahheda as identity in 
abstraction from diversity is the ‘ original sin ’ in An- 
kara’s interpretation of the causal relation. * Mukti 
•denies two-ness or many-ness, but does not affirm 
identity, and it is attained by moral and religious disci- 
pline ]Sfi§kama-karma purifies the mind and removes 
the taint of selfism and updsana is the meditation on 
the Thou, the super-excellent and by the grace of 
■God and guru, the mediate knowledge of Brah- 
man given in mere metaphysics becomes the 
immediacy of mukti. The method adopted in this 
spiritual culture is sublimation and not s ablation 
Vedanta is thus a non-dualism and should not be 

* A Systematio Study ojihe Vedmta by Dr, S. K. Das, p. 146 * 
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fourth theory of Advaita is no theory at all. It 
is the mystic experience of the self-identity of 
the absolute in which sinless, stirless consciousness 
shines eternally in spaceless Zika'sa and ineffable bliss. 
Muyci connotes the non-existence of the world like sasa 
visana, the horn of the hare, or like the term, round 
square. But the moment you think the absolute, the 
eternal “is” becomes entangled in ‘isms’ and the 
riddles of thought. 

To adopt a Kantian distinction, these schools of 
Advaita may be classed as pure and practical Advaita. 
The first and the second are deduced philosophically 
from the side of the absolute and, by their insistence 
on the Thou aspect, they tend towards solipsism and 
quietism and are subversive of the truths of moral and 
religious consciousness. But practical Advaita prefers 
the ethico-religiouB path and relies more on the staying 
and saving power of the That aspect than on mere 
unaided subjective introversion. The criticism of^medci- 
hheda and of other non-Advaitic schools of Vedanta are 
mainly directed against the intellectualistio and sub- 
jecti^tic tendencies of Mayuvada. 

While pure Advaita starts with the subject and passes, 
into subjectivism, the VedSntic schools associated with 
the names of BSmanuja and Madhva lay stress on the 
, Hhat and the absoluteness of God. They refute the 
distinction between the indeterminate sat and the 
determinate self, the transoendental “I" and the 
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empirical “me,” the eternal and the phenomenal, the 
logical highest and the intuitional highest and 
the metaphysical absolute and the God of 
meditation. Determination or relational knowledge 
is a real integral experience and not an illusion. The 
self that Yagnavalkya refers to is Brahman, the cosmic 
ground and not the individual self. The eternal is, 
immanent in the phenomenal without losing its 
spiritual eminence. I'sfvara is not the spatialised 
Brahman made in the moulds of logic as a concession 
to theistic consciousness, but is the absolute which is 
the reason and the destiny of all beings. The unity con- 
sciousness that is attained in mukti is as much a subjec- 
tive intuition as a divine revelation. The conflict be- 
tween philosophy and religion results in the repudiation 
of metaphysics by rehgion and the distrust of religion by^ 
metaphysics and the fatal disruption of both. God is. 
neither an evolving entity, nor a future emergence^ 
neither a monad among monads, nor one of the eaches,, 
but IS the absolute which alone gives reality to the 
eternal values of life. Every Vedantic school affirms' 
the truth that Brahman is not a becoming, but is self- 
realised and perfect and has no degrees and even ^ahkara- 
insists on the knowledge that the fimte consciousness, as 
long as it lasts, involves the infinite which is the» 
ground of its being and the home of its values. 

The metaphysical monism of Advaita defines mukti 
m the negation of ahaf^ara as jtm and asserts the 
identity of the absolute with ahfim, Yisfis^dvaata, aa.' 
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an ethical monism insists on the self-noughting or the 
abolition of the ahahhara of jiva, the non-division of 
aJiam from the absolute which is its source, sustenance 
and satisfaction, and the attainment of the being of its 
being, in which the self exists but its thought expires in 
infinite enjoyment. Philosophical theism asserts the ex- 
ternal but eternal relations between God and the self 
and defines God as the one and only source and self of 
all existents entering into personal relations with the 
finite self and redeeming it from its sinfulness* All 
non-Advaitic schools of Vedanta refute the theory of 
Nirguno, Brahman, but they differ in their exposition 
of Saguna Brahman. In the mystic monism of 
Ehaskara, Brahman is defined as formless, but not 
qualityless and mukti as the absorption of the finite in 
the absolute or ekzbhava. In the pluralistic monism of 
Yadavapraka^a and the mono-dualism of Nimbarka, 
there is a transition from the predication of meta- 
physical attributes of the absolute to that of moral pei> 
fections. The transition is completed in Vi^ii^tSdvaita 
■which attributes aesthetic perfection also to the divine 
nature and according to it Brahman with the eternal 
■will to bewitch all beings and draw them into His living 
love, assumes a formless form of Beauty and Bliss and 
becomes a Bhuvana Sundara. But in popular, as 
different from philosophical, Vi6i§t5dvaita and in 
theism as interpreted by the popular * consciousness, 
the absoluteness of God and His scriptural attri- 
butes are often misinterpreted anthropomoi> 

* A literal understandiog of the myatioism of the Kausitaki- 
Vpani^d is an instance in point. 
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phically on the analogy of human personality. The 
^cosmic activity of God as revealed in Veda, Itihdsa, 
Pur ana and in the spiritual experience of man is really 
the revelation of the eternal love of God which is 
immanent in all finite beings and incarnates in their 
bodies with a view to redeem them from their sam- 
saric career of avidya and karma. The infinite 
incarnates in the finite and infinitises its nature. God, 
in the omnipotence of His love, assumes the ways of 
man to arrest his waywardness, calls forth his love 
and recovers his self, and mukti is the blissful experi- 
>ence of this divine union and communion. The 
transcendental cannot be explained by means of 
•empirical categories and Vedanta therefore resorts 
to analogies and pictorial representations of what is 
beyond thought and speech. But the anthropomor- 
phic mind distorts the Vedantic view and gives a 
physical and psychical interpretation of the metaphy- 
sical and the metapsychical. It is God that moulds the 
soul in His own image. But this is misunderstood as 
man making God in his own image. God is portrayed 
as possessing a bodily form and invested with human 
attributes like thought, feeling and will. The 
tendency to personify objects and project the self 
into them is clearly discernible in many popular forms 
of worship. The materialistic consciousness which 
-arises from mistaking the perishing body for the eternal 
self ascribes human passions and actions to the abso- 
lute and imposes its own imperfections on it. The 
philosophy of Bhaskara is free from this tendency 
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and may, therefore, claim to be a criticism of 
the popular presentations of God and BCis IBLin^dom. 
Bhedabheda is logically and chronologically midway 
between the philosophies of Sankara and EamSmija 
and mediates between the two systems by pointing out 
the aubiectivistic dangers of the one and the anthropo- 
morphic accretions of the other. Both ^ahkara and^ 
Eamanuja agree in refuting Bhedabheda as a philoso- 
phy of self-contradictions and Baminuja rightly rejects^ 
it on the additional ground that it attributes imper- 
fections to the absolute and not to the confusions of the- 
karma-xxMenjiva. Though some of the main features, 
of Bhedabheda are traceable in certain absolutisms of 
the West, it is not now among the living expositions 
of Vedantic thought. 

The study of comparative Vedanta requires a, 
sympathetic insight into the essentials of each system 
and the exposition of it from its own highest point of 
view. Every system claims to be based on the author- 
ity of 'sastra and immemorial tradition, logical 
stability and spiritual verifiability and proceeds on the 
principle of the establishment of truth by the eli- 
mination of all plausible and possible rival theories. 
At the same time, each school affirms the synthetic 
view that it alone mediates between extremes and 
reconciles the apparent contradictions of reve- 
latioa In a synthetic study of Vedanta combining 
the logical method of siddhanta^ the varieties of 
VedSntio thought and experience may be correlated! 
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by emphasizing their one underlying reality.* This 
end may be attained by discussing the method of 
approach in six different ways : (i) Is Vedanta 

to be studied as a deductive development of scriptural 
authority or as an inductive yerification ? (li) Are its 
truths personal intuitions or principles embodied in 
one uniform institutional creed or sampradaya ? (iii) 
Does the validity of each system depend upon the his- 
toric method of justifying each system as a fulfilment 
of the needs of the age and the time spirit or by 
the method of absolutism which turns our thought as 
mumuk^s from the particulars of sense to the univer- 
sal and eternal truths of spirit ? (iv) How far can the 
pragmatic method which relies on the workability of 
truth be applied to reconciling conflicting Vedantic 
experiences ? Is a siddhanta acceptable if it satisfies 
the tests of truth, goodness and beauty ? (v) What 
are the advantages of estimating the worth of Vedan- 
tic systems by the psychological theory that the 
lAdvaita philosophy emphasises thought, the Visfig- 
tadvaita feeling and the Dvaita, will? (vi) Is the applica- 
» tion of the evolutionary method like the theory that 
Advaita is the fulfilment of Dvaita and Vi^istadvaita- 
an adequate teat of Vedantic synthesis ? 

The seeker after truth examines the various - 
methods of Ve^ntio criticism as thus formulated in 

' • This theme was fully elaborated in my Madras University 
Readership Lectures on The Philosophy of the Upanisads ” in^ 
1929 and 1930. 
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ithe light of the immanent criterion enshrined 
in the ancient intuition that the sat is one but 
that its seers express it in various •ways. Every 
school of Vedanta may accept the following 
(truths as its basic or working principles. The Veda 
is a body of eternal and objective spiritual truths 
which are verifiable in personal experience. Brah- 
man as the ground of all existents and the home of 
all values is, and has sati/a, gnctna and d.nanda 
and the essential requisite for knowing Brahman is 
mumuk§utva or the ‘ hunger ’ for the absolute whe- 
ther it is generated by karma, (friana or hhakti. Beality 
reveals itself to every man according to his aptitude 
and attainments. Mukti is the realisation of Brahman 
and its eternal bliss, and the main value of this 
-experience consists in the mahitma seeing all things 
with the eye of Brahman and working for cosmic 
solidarity and the salvation of all. Brahman is im- 
manent in all beings and in all faiths as their life, 
light and love and it is this divine vision that inspires 
the motive for loka sahgraha or universal benevol- 
ence including the love of even the sub-human 
species. VedEnta is the fulfilment of all religious 
-quests. Every school or sect which has this ethical 
and spiritual content has a divine consummation and 
the Qitd. as the essence of the XTpani^ads brings out 
this innate hospitality of Hindu thought in the im- 
mortal words of the Bhagavin : 

“ Whoever with true devotion worships any deity, 
in him I deepen that devotion and he ultimately 
reaches Me." 
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DIFFERENCE OF INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN OF 

THE VEDANTA SUTRAS BY SANKARA. BHASKARA 
AND RAMANUJA.* 

ym^m * » w 

1. In the following cases, Sankara interprets the 
Sutras like Eamanuja, but adds at the beginning or 
at the end and sometimes in the middle, a note to> 
show that the whole view is a mere pvrvapaksa or- 
that the Sutra has to be understood in a restricted 
sense or that it applies to the Saguna Vzdyasj)iily. 

(а) I. i. 12 to 19. At the end of the Anandamayo.' 
dhikarana, Sankara adds that the whole is a purva- 
paksa view referring to Saguna Brahman, BhSskara 
severely condemns Sankara and takes the Sutras as 
they are, j.e., as siddhanta. Eamanui i follows 
Bh askar a. 

(б) 1. ii. 1 to 8. The Sutras dwell on the differ- 
ence of the individual soul aixff, the Highest 
Self. So Sankara adds, at the end of Sutra 6, an 
explanation that the difference is to be understood 
as not real, but as due to the false limiting adjuncts 
of the Highest Self. | Bhaskara takes the Sutras as 
they are and takes this opportunity to depounce 
the MSySvSdin who degrades Ihara to the level of 
a samsann in his attempt to avoid Bhedahhedat 
which is the real philosophy of the Sutrakara. 
Eiminuja, of course, takes the Sutras as they are. 

* I owe this to my friend, Mr, G. K, Rangaswami Aiyangar, M,A. 
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(c) II. i. 13 (II. i. 14 of the Bhssya), ^aikara 
interprets the Sstra m the same way as Bhaskara, 
but adds at the beginning of the next Sutra that the 
distmcUon between enjoyers and objects of enjoy- 
ment acknowledged in this Sutra does not really 
•exist. Bhaskara, of course, takes the Sutras as whoily 
correct, the interpretation given being favourable to 
his BhedQbheda view. Kamanuja interprets the Sutra 
in terms of his theory of iarira-iarin sambandha. 

(d) II. 1 . 22. The Sutra plainly states, as inter- 
preted by all, that Brahman is additional (i.e., differ- 

vent from the embodied self), and this is clear from 
the declaration of difference in the Scriptures. As 
this statement is opposed to Sankara’s monism, 
Sankara adds that, as shown by the Advaita texts, 
the difference between the two, maintained in the 
Sitra, IS not real, but is due to the fictitious limiting 
) adjuncts of the soul. Bhaskara reconciles this Satra 
with the Advaita texts by his Bheddbheda theory 
and asks why the co-existance of bheda and abheda 
should not be accepted when pramsnas affirm it. 

Brama^tal^ c&t pratiyate ko virodhoyamucyate 
virodhe cQvirodhe ca pram&nam kdraPam matam, 

Biminuja, like Bhaskara, takes the text as it is and 
proves that theirw is different from Brahman. 

(«) 11. i. 27. To explain how Brahma n wit h- 
out parts can emit the world without entirely passing 
over into it, the Sstra relies on Smti and rules out 
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■other arguments, as all our knowledge of Brahman 
is based on Scripture alone. Sankara adds that, as 
we cannot accept plainly ^bsurd statements such as 
'** quench with fire " even on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, the real explanation is that the world is unreal.’ 
BhSskara points oat that, as there is no worldly 
analogy for the creation of illusion by one without a 
body, Sankara’s effort lands us in a greater difficulty 
and hence it is better to accept the iaktt of Brahman 
as defined by Scripture only. ESmanuja merely fol- 
lows the text of the Sutras and says that Brahman 
has infinite power as declared by Scripture. 

if) Sutras IV. i. 7 and IV. 1 . 12 prescribe meditation 
in a sitting posture and till death respectively. 
.Sankara adds that these Sutras do not apply to medi- 
tations which aim at samyagdariana. BhSskara and 
Eamanuja make no such addition. 

(g) Sutra IV. iv. 7, in describing the mukta^ 
..accepts both the view of Audulomi that it is pure 
caitanya and that of Jaimini that it has the lordly 
■qualities of apahatapapmOi satyasahkalpa, etc. Ac- 
-cording to Sankara, this Sutra describes the truly 
I released soul ipara vidyd nis\h(x) and so the possession 
ol lordly qualities creates a difficulty. Hence he adds 
that these are ascribed to it {vyavahSrapeksaya). Both 
Bbaskara and Eaminuja find no need for introducing 
any such distinction between puramarthika and 
^avahSrika. 

2. In one case IV. iii. 7 to 16, Sankara 
follows an unusual procedure. SQtras 7 to 11 give 
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the view of Bsdari, 12 to 11 that of Jaimini and Ifi. 
and 16 that of BadarSyana. Sankara divides this into 
two Adhikaranas, the former comprising Sutras 7 to 
14 and the other 16 and 16. In the former AdU- 
karam, he treats Badari’s view as siddhanta and 
Jaimini’s as purvapaksa. This is quite opposed to 
the general method of the Sutras according to which 
an Adhikaram, always ends with the siddhanta view. 
Sankara recognises this and explains why in this 
case it is necessary to take BSdari’s views as siddhanta. 
Bhaskara treats the whole as one Adhiknmna ending 
with the siddhanta view in Sutras 15 and 16. ESmS- 
nnja also takes the same view. 

3. Now we shall examine other passages in which 
there is a difference of interpretation among the 
three commentators. 

(а) II. i. 23. Bhaskara closely follows dankara. 
Eiminnjja’s interpretation is quite different. 

(б) II, ii. '44 (41 of the §ri Bhdsya). Bhaskara 
follows 6aukara in holding that the ^skcaratra system. 
haa some defects according to this Satra. EamSnuja 
interpretslT quite differently as approving of that 
system wholly. 

(cl II. iii. 17 (l8 of the Sri JBha§ya). Both Ankara 
and Bhaskara read the Satra as Ma stm3 oSrutel}. 
Binc^nuia reads it as na airnU hruteJ}>. Sankara and 
Bhaskara give their own view of the up3dhis and 
Biminuia criticises both. “ 
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W II. iii. 18 Gno ata eva. Eaminnia naturally in- 
terprets atah as sruteh of the previous Sutra. BhSs- 
kara interprets it in terms of his upsdhi theory, 
Sankara takes the word differently. Gnah according to 
Sankara means Gnana, but Bhiskara recognises the 
jtva as CPnatr-svai apa. Eaminuja explicitly interprets 
the word as Gfriatr, or knowing subject. 

(e) II. lii. 19 to 29, 40, 43 to 53. Bhaskara gene- 
rally follows Sankara. Eamanuja strikes a different 
line in many places. In respect of Sutra 60 (49 of the 
Sri BhaS)ja) abhasa eva ca according to Sankara and 
BarnSnuja and abhSsa eva vS according to Bhaskara, 
there is a difference. Sankara interprets this Sutra as 
supporting Pratihimba Vada. He then adds a long note 
criticising the theory of many omnipresent selves of 
the 6ahkhyas. BhSskara interprets Sbhasa not as 
‘reflection’ like Sankara but as “ hetvabhdsa,” ue., 
fallacious argument, and states that the Sutra con- 
demns the ^Eukhya view of many omnipresent selves. 
He then criticises Sankara’s Pratihimba Vdda as, if the 
jtva be a mere reflection and therefore avastu like 
the horn of a hare, there can be no question of 
bondage or release nor of action to secure mukti. 
Eamanuja interprets abhUsa like Bhiskara and states 
that the Sutra condemns the ” upddhi” schools of San- 
kara and Bhiskara. It is to be noticed that, though 
Bhiskara controverts Sankara’s interpretation of the 
Sutra as involving Prati6im6a Vdda and gives a differ- 
ent interpretation of the word dbhdsat his final inter- 
pretation of the Sutra is similar to that of Sankara. 

(/) III. ii. 1 to 6- Bhiskara generally follows 
j^ankara throughout this adhikararia. In commenting 
22 
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on Sutra 3, however, where he takes maya to mean 
illusion just like Sankara, he anticipates Thihaut’s 
criticism of Sankara on page xcvi of his Introduction 
to the VediXnta Sntraa, that, since the Sufcrakara 
calls dreams viuya because they do not evince the 
characteristics of reality, the objective world sur- 
rounding the waking soul is obviously not ma/ya. 
Bhaskara traces ind,ya to Jioa irm as distinct from 
Ihara To i^ainSnuja, mdyfi connotes the 

wonderful creations of God. 

lyrl III. ii. 11 to 21. This important passage is 
interpreted in ciuite a dilforont way by each of the 
three commentators. It is in respect of this passage 
that Thibaut declares that the explanation of neither 
Sankara nor of KamSnuja is satisfactory throughout. 
Sankara’s procedure of starting a now oi/hiKamna 
■With Subra 22 and his interpretation of that Sutra 
are, however, declared by him to bo unsatisfactory, 
and in this also bo is anticipated by iiliaskara. It is 
seen, however, that, m spite of his dilTcrcrice from 
Sankara in the general interpretation, Jlhiskara 
generally follows the verbal interpretations of 
iankara even here. 

(^) III, iii, 29-30. In commenting on Sutra 30, 
Bhaskara states that Sankara's argument about gati 
being unnecessary for Nirgumi VidyH needs no 
refutation (phalgutvdt nirdkararj^i na praynjyute). 

{t) III. iv. 62 (61 of the ^ri Bhd^ya), The inter- 
pretation of each is different, 

ij) IV. i. 14. Biminuja construes the Satra 
differently from Sankara. BhSskara follows iankara. 
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(A,) IV. li. 1 to 6. Bhaskara follows Sankara. RSmff- 
iiu]a makes some difference. 

(Z) IV. ii. 7. Bhaskara interprets the words in 
the same manner as Sankara, though, of course, he 
makes no difference between a superior and an in- 
ferior vidya. Eamanuja interprets slightly differently. 

(m) IV, 11 . 8 to 11. Eamanuja differs completely 
from Sankara. Bhaskara follows Sankara. 


(n) IV. ii. 12 to 14. In this important passage 
relating to qati where Thibaut considers Sankara’s 
explanation as altogether impossible, Bhaskara gives 
up Sankara’s lead altogether, and, treating Sutras 12 
and 13 as one, anticipates Eamanuja in his interpre- 
tation. 


(o) IV. As regards the division of the Sutras into 
(tdkikaranas and the assignment of topics to the latter. 
Dr. Thibaut gives a long list of differences between 
i^ankara and Eamanuja. An examination of Bhas- 
kara’s BhaSija with reference to this list shows that 
except in the case of Sutra IV. ii. 12, the adhikaramt 
IV. 111 . 7-16 and also III. in. 29, 30 and 32 where 
Sankara’s arrangement and interpretation involve 
the denial of gati to the meditator on the Highest 
Self, Bhaskara generally follows Sankara throughout. 
BSmanuja makes several departures from Sankara’s 
procedure, e,g., in 


I. iii. 22, 23 
I. ill. 39 
I. 111. 40 
I. iii. 42-43 
II* iii. 40 


HI. li. 1 to 6 
III. iii. 9 

III. ill. 14 to 17 

IV. i. 14. 
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This would indicate that in his readings, arrange- 
ment and interpretation of the Sutras, BhSskara. 
generally follows Sankara, BarDSnuja representing a 
different tradition altogether. It is only when ques- 
tions like Md,yd,vdda, jivanmulcti and the falsehood 
oi livara and all hheda relations come up, that 
Bhiskara joins issue with ^aiikara. This would 
account for Bhiskara differing from Sankara m 
interpreting the following Sutras : — 

II. hi. 18, where he ascribes to the jiva griatr- 
svarspa and not mere gndna-svarupa ; 

II. hi. 60, where he combats Sankara’s Pratihimha- 
Vddai 

IIL h. 11 to 22 (particularly 11, 16 and 22), 
as the acceptance of Sankara’s view would lead> 
to the denial of all qualities to Brahman ; 

III. hi. 29 and 30 and IV. h. 12 where he opposes 
Sankara’s denial of gati to the meditator on the 
Highest Self ; and 

IV. hi. 7 to 16, where BSdari’s view is treated as 
siddhUnta. 

He also utilises III. ii. 3 to show that rndyd- 
yjflf/a is not supported by the Sutrakira I, iv. 26, &c., 
to "maintain pan«ama-‘y«fio and II. i. 22, II. i, 13, etc.,, 
to expound his own Bhedahkeda view. 

V. It is worthy of remark that in all the points 
on which Thibaut definitely criticises Sankara’s- 
interpretation, Bhiskara differs from ^aukara and 
particularly in the two instances where Thibaut is 
unwilling to accept Biminuja*8 interpretation also, 
*.e., Ill, h. 11 to 21 and II. iii. 60, Bhiskara’s view is- 
as different from Bimlnuja’s as it is from Sankara’s- 
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GLOSSARY 

Abheda : Non-difFerence. 

Ahhinna : Undifferentiated. 

Abhtvyakta : Manifested. 

Acetana : Non-sentient. 

Ade'sa : (object of) instruction. 

Adham : Ground ; support. 

Adhikarana i A set of Sutras dealing with a single topic, 
Adhthdribheda : Diversity of qualification. 

Adhyasa : Super-imposition. 

AdtSfa : Unseen potency. 

Advaita : Non-duahty ; name given to l^ankara’s school 
of Vedanta. 

Adyavasthd : First state ; a technical term in Yidava’s 
cosmology. 

A^\S.na : Nescience. 

Ahahkdra ; The egoistic principle, 

Aihya : Oneness, identity. 

Atsvarya : Lordship. 

Aja : Unborn. 

Akasa ; Ether. 

Ah^ara : Imperishable; primordial matter. 
Alayavi^dna : Consciousness apparently static. 

Afnvia : Immortality. 

Afn}a : Part or element. 

Am&rta ; Formless ; subtle. 
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Anabhtvyahta ; Potential, not manitest. 

AitS,di ' Beginningless. 

Ananda : Bliss. 

Ananya : Not different. 

AnapekSa ; Independent. 

Anavastha : Infinite regress. 

Ahga : Adjunct. 

Anirmol^aprasahga ■ Impossibility of release from 
saiHSdra, as llie absurd result. 
Anirvacaniyatva : Indefinability. 

Anitya ; Non-eternal, 

Annamaya : (The body) composed of food ; material 
body, 

AniarbhataJiarayiia - Immanent cause of creation. 
Antaryamiii . Indwelling Self.. 

Anuttiina : Inference. 

Anusmfti : Remembrance. 

AnuvSda : Mere repetition. 

Afwayika : Directly connected. 

Apahatap&pma : Sinless, 

ApBram^rthika : Unreal. 

Apara Vidya ' Lower knowledge. 

ApardkSa ; Immediate ; direct. 

Apauru§eya : Impersonal. 

Apavarga ' Release from samsSra. 

AprSkrfa : Not material, 

ApTth>aksiddha:viie§ana : Inseparable attribute. 
Apunaravtiti : Non-return. 

ApSrva : See adr§fa, 

AragratnStra ; Point-sized ; atomic. 
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Arciradtmarga : The path to mokSa. 

J^java : Straight-for'vardness. 

Aroha : Ascent. 

Arthavada . Glorificatory or condemnatory passage, not 
to be taken literally. 

Asadbhava : Non-being. 

Asamavayikarana : Non-inherent cause. 

Asatmryavada , The theory that the effect is created 

out of nothing. 

Asatya . Unreal. 

J^tddha : Unestablished, 

Asramas Stages in the life of a twice born. 

A^raya : Locus. 

A^rutakalpana : Extra- textual assumption, to suit one’s 
own ideas. 

Asthvla : Not gross. 

AtivahikapurtiSa : one who conducts the released soul to 
the world of Brahman. 

At ivar anas rami n : One beyond the rules of vanja (caste) 

and asrama (stage). 

AtmagnSna : Knowledge of the self. 

Atyantabheda : Absolute difference. 

Atyantabhinna : Absolutely different. 

Aupadhika : Due to upadhis or limiting adjuncts. 
Avaptasamastakama : One whose desires are all reali- 
sed. 

Avarana^akti : Capacity to conceal. 

Avaroha : Descent. 

Avasthabheda : Difference in condition. 

Avastu : Non-substantial. 
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Avayava : Part. 

AvibhStga : Inseparability. 

AvidvSn : One who has no Brahnta VtdyQ. 

AvidyS : Nescience. 

Bandha : Bondage. 

Bhakti : Loving devotion to God. 

BhaSya : Comnaentary, generally on the basic Sutras. 
BhSva : Affirmation. 

Bhavand . : Thought. 

Bhedabhedavada . The theory of non-difference m differ- 
ence. 

Bhinna : Differentiated. 

Bhogya : Object of experience. 

Bhokia : Enjoyer, i.e., Jiva. 

Bhoktftva ; Feeling ; enjoyment. 

Bh&apaficaka; : The five elements. 

BijaUkura Nyaya : The analogy of seed and tree, each 

being the cause of the other. 
Brahmabhava : State of being Brahman. 

BrahmagnSna ' Knowledge of Brahman or the absolute. 
Brahm&rpanam : Dedication to Brahman. 
Brahma-’viddra : Inquiry into Brahman. 

Buddhi : Intellect. 

Caitanya : Intelligence. 

Cetana : Sentient being, 

Dariana : A philosophical’ system, 

Dharma : Attribute ; duty. 

DharmabhUiaglfiSna : Attributive knowledge. 

DhyEna : Meditation, 

JDhyStd : Meditator. 
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Dhyeya : Object of meditation. 

'Dhyananiyogavadtn : One who holds that dhyatia is a 

prescribed discipline to attain 
Brahma-gjfiana. 

J>huntS.dimnrga : The way to svarga or empirical heaven 

beginning with smoke. 

Dtgambara : Unclothed ; free, 

Drk : Seeing. 

Dfiya ; Visible ; object seen. 

Dvaita : Duality ; name given to Madhva’s school of 
Vedanta. 

DveSa : Hatred. 

Eka-jlva'vdda : The theory that there is only one jiva or 
soul. 

BkaviSaya : Of the same subject. 

Bkibhava : Oneness with the absolute. 

Gati : Path. 

'Gaticintana : Meditation on the path to the world of 
Brahman. 

Gauna : Secondary ; implied. 

Ghaiakasa : The ether enclosed in a pot, 

Gfidna : Knowledge. 

Gndna-kan^a : Parts of the Vedas dealing with know- 
ledge of the Brahman. 

Gf^na-karma-samuccaya : The co-ordination of know- 
ledge and action. 

■Gnatrtva : Being the knower. 

Guna : Quality. 
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Cunas^aka : Eight- fold qualities of the liberated soul,, 
VIZ,, apahatapapma, vijarah, vimftyuh, 
viiokaht vijlghatsah, apipascih, satya- 
kainah and satyasahkalpall. 

Heiu : Reason or cause. 

Hetvahhasa ; Logical fallacy. 

Indriya-iiigraha : Sense-control. 

Jivara : God. 

Jiva : Individual self. 

Jivamnnkii : Release in embodiment. 

JyotiSaJih jyotis : Light of Lights. 

Kainkarya : Spiritual service. 

Kali : The last of the four Yngtes. 

Kama : Attachment. 

Kamya-kiirma : Action prompted by desire. 
Karm(r-ka'n4a : Parts of the Vedas dealing with rituals. 
Kartrtva : Being the agent. 

Karya- lira! in tail : EHected Brahman ; niranyagarbha. 
Karyaparavakya : A proposition conveying what has to 

be done. 

Krama^mukti : Progressive attainment of release. 
Ksanika-vigTiana : Momentary cognition. 

K§etra : Field of activity ; body. 

LakSanaya : Secondarily ; by a figure of speech. 

Lay a . Dissolution. 

Lihgaiarita : Psychic body of the self, 
Lokasartgraha-vySpSra : Action in the interests of world- 

welfare* 

Madhyamika : The Nihilistic school of Buddhism. 
Mahdpralaya : Final cosmic dissolution. 
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Mahat : Great , one of the twenty-four Sinkhyan princi- 
ples constituting the world. 

Manana : Thinking over. 

Mantavyah • Should be reflected on. 

MantradraS^arah : Seers of the Vedic hymns intuiting^ 

the Vedic truths. 

Mauni . one who silently meditates on the self. 

Mayd, : Cosmic illusion. 

Mimatnsaka , A follower of the Purva MimCimsa school 
of Jaimini. 

Mtthya : False. 

Mithyopadht : False limitation. 

MoJia Confusion. 

MokSa : Release from the cycle of births and deaths. 
MUcivtdya Primordial nescience. 

Mukii : Vide mokSa. 

MumnkSu : One who longs for mokSa. 

Maria : Having form ; evolved. 

NaiS\hika~hrahfnacarin : One vowed to celibacy. 
Namarvpa : Name and form. 

Nananva-vada * Theory of plurality of selves. 
NididhydiStiavyafy : Should be meditated on. 
Nimitiakarana : Instrumental cause. 

Nirakdra : Without form. 

NircMjana : Without blemish. 

Niravadhtkaiivarya : Infinite glory. 

Niravadya : Faultless, 

Nirguna- Brahman : Attributeless Absolute or the Inde- 
terminate Being. 

Nirvana : Buddhistic idea of release ; a state of rela- 
tionless thought. 
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JNirviieSa : Attributeless. 

Niscaya-gnQncc : Determinate knowledge. 

Ni§kala : Without blemish, 

NiSkHma-karma ‘ Disinterested action. 

N iSprapcMcaniyogavdditt : One who believes in mukti 

as cosmic dissolution being enjoined. 

Nissambodha : Indeterminate consciousness. 

Nitya : Eternal. 

Nityakarma : Obligatory duty. 

Nityaprdpta ■ Eternally realised. 

Niyantd , : Controller, Ruler. 

Niyoga : See ad^^a. 

Ny&sa : Renunciation. 


NyQya : Reasoning. 

Pancdgnividyd : The eschatological doctrine of the five 
fires taught as a form of meditation in 
the fifth chapter of the Chhandogyo- 
panisad. 

PQncarUtra : A scriptural authority on J§ri Vat§navistn 
traced to Niriya^ia. 

Parandlnu t Irreducible atom. 

P&raindfihika ; Transcendental ; as absolutely real. 


ParamUtman : \ 

Parameivara :i ^ 
* 


supreme Self. 


Param-jyotis : Supreme light. 

Paratantra : Dependent. 

Paravidyd, : The higher knowledge. 

Patirf&inavd.da ; The theory that the Absolute trans- 
forms itself as the world, 

ParivrShjaka : A sanyHsin ; one who has renounced tha 
world. 
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ParokSa : Mediate. 

Posupatai The philosophical theory of a school of Smvism 
Phala : consummation. 

Pirfda ; Body. 

Pracurya : Abundance. 

Pradhana : Primordial matter. 

PrakStra : The relation of the finite self to the supreme 
Self according to Ramanuja. 

Prakarana : Context. 

Pralaya : Dissolution of the world. 

PrOL'^ : Life, the vital principle. 

PrQpaka ; One who attains an end. 

PrapcMca-nasana : Annihilation of the world. 

Prapanna : A person who has absolutely surrendered' 
himself to divine grace. 

Prapti : Attainment. 

Prapya : That which is to be attained. 

PrdLrabdha karma : Karma that has begun to bear fruit, 
Pratig^ : A thesis to be proved. 

PratyakSa : Sense perception. 

Prayatna : Effort. 

Prayojana : End in view. 

Puccha-Brahma-vQdin : One who holds that Brahman. 

is the indeterminate bliss and 
not the blissful, in the 
A. nandamayQdhikarana. 

Puru§a : One of the two categories of Sinkhyas ; differ- 
ent from Prakft. 

Purvapaksa : Prima ;facie view to be set aside by the- 
establishment of the Siddhanta, 
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Rci^a : Desire. 

Rajas : One of the three constituents of prakri indicat- 
ing energy and activity, the other two being 
satva and tamas. 

Rail : Mode (m Bhartrprapavica’s philosophy). 
Sdciha/ia-catul^faya : Four-fold qualifications according 

to Sankara for knowing Brahman. 
Sadyo-muMi : Immediate release. 

Sadvidyd : Meditation on Brahman as the Sat without 
a second as dcsciibed in the ChhSndogyo- 
paniHad- 

Saguna-Brahiiian : Brahman with attributes. 

SaiQtiya . Of the same kind. 

Sdkdra ■ With form. ' 

Sdkiiin • Witness. 

^ahti : Potency. 

Sdnidiiddhikaranya : Syntactic equation of terras denot- 
ing the same thing but connoting 
difierents attributes, Co-cxistence. 
Sainavdva ; Inherence, a category of tlu' Vaii^eMikas. 
SainavdyikdraXki : Inherent cause, one of the three kinds 
of cause mentioned by the Vaii^esikas. 
Saimiddya-Scdya : The apparent reality of the aggregate 

the Phenomcnalistic theory of the 
Buddhists. 

Sdmya : Similarity. 

Sdhkhya ' One of the six systems of Indian philosophy 
traced to Kapila ; a follower of this school. 
Satnsdra : The world of empirical experience. 
SafUihyopSsana ; The daily worship of God at sun-rise 
. and sunset prescribed for the dvijas^ 

Sanmatmvadm One wljto holds the theory of the 
^ Absolute as mere Being. 

Sj^ptahhaiigi : The Jaina theory of seven kinds of ‘ 
relative predication. 
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SapiavidhanupapatU : Seven-fold objections raised by 

Ramanuj'a against tbe Advai- 
tin’s theory of avtdya. 

Barlrendriya The psycho-physical complex of the iiva. 
Sctrira-sanri-saiitbandha The vital relation of body 

<tnd the indwelling soul 
between the finite self and 
the absolute, as expounded 
by Ramanuja. 

S arvagata All-pervading. 

Sarvagria . Omniscient. 

SarvakarmatyUga Renunciation of all actions. 
Sasambodha Determinate consciousness. 

Sattva . One of the three constituents of prah ti, indica- 
ting goodness or harmony. 

Satya : Real. 

Satyakuinah : One who loves the good ; the Being with 
eternal perfections. 

Satyasaiikalpah : One who wills the true ; One whose 

will is always realised. 

Satyasya Satya . The true of the true. Real Reality. 

Satyopadhi . True limitation as opposed to mithyopadhi 
or false limiting adjuncts. 

SiXvadlitka : Limited. 

Siddhauta • The establishment of a theory by dialectic 
refutation of rival theories, 

SiddhaparavQkya . An assertive proposition, conveyinfif 
something that is already established. 

Siva-i^akti : The twin truths of Saktaism affirming the 
static and dynamic aspects of Reality. 

^ravana : Hearing the spoken word of Rostra through 
a guru, 

i§j:Sti ; Creation. 
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jSruti : Divine revelation, i,e., the Vedas ; a Vedic text, 

j§rutahd,m : Distortion of the text, giving up what is actu- 
ally stated. 

SruiisQpekSa : Dependant on Sruti lor authoritativeness, 
Sthiila-iarira : Gross body. 

&uddhMvatta : Non-duality of pure Brahman ; name 
given to Vallabha’s school of 
Vedanta. 

SukSma-iarira : Subtle body. 

Svd-nuhhava : Self-realisation. 

Svaprakd-ia : Self-luminious, 

Svarga : The celestial region of the devas. 

Svarupa : Essential nature. 

Svasiddha : Self-established. 

Svatah nirdkara : Formless in itself. 

Svayam-jyotis : Self-effulgent. 

J§yena : A kind of Vedic ritual for bringing about a 
calamity to enemies. 

Tamas : One of the three constituents of prakvii which 
indicates ignorance or inertia. 

Tantras ; Ancient Hindu religious treatises which form 
the foundation of the various sectarian 
faiths. 

Tdpaka ; That which heats. 

Tapya : That which is heated. 

Taivavabodha ; Apprehension of reality or truth. 

Titnira : Darkness ; A disease of the eye producing double 
vision. 

Tripu\i : The triadic or subject — object relation, 

XJpddhi : Limiting adjunct, 

Upakrama : The beginning of a topic. 
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Ui>d.saha ' One who meditates on the Supreme. 
Upasmnhara : The conclusion of a topic. 

Upasana : Meditation. 

Uitamadhikarin One who has the highest qualification 

for vedic knowledge. 

Uftamd^ramiu : Sanyasi, a member of the highest 

airama, 

Vair&gya : Freedom from the desires of sensibility. 
VaiSamya : Partiality. 

VaiseSika : One of the six schools of Indian philosophy. 
VUsaua : The tendencies of previous karma retained in 
the psycho-physical complex of the jiva. 
Vashi : Substance. 

Vidchamiikti Release only after death. 

Vzdhi: A vedic imperative. 

Vidya . Knowledge; various meditations described in 
the upamSads. 

Vigridnavada : An idealistic school of Buddhism. 

Vzhard : Modification. 

VikRepa i§akti : Power of niaya by which the manifold 
of experience is projected. 
Vihstadvaitd : Ramanuja’s school of Vedanta. 

V isphuhhgct iiydya : The analogy of fire and its sparks. 
Vivarlavadd : The theory that the world is an illusory 
appearance of the absolute. 
VyavaJtarika : Pertaining to phenomenal reality. 
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Absolute, the, m the philo- 
sophy of Bosanquet, 297 ; 
Bradley, 288—290 ; Fichte, 
307; Hegel, 281-283; Plo- 
tinus, 256; Royce, 292-293, 
Schellmg, 310-311, Spinoza, 
266-268, 276. 

Absolutism, Western, 314,315. 

Advaita, studied from four 
points of view, 323-326; 
pure and practical, 326-327. 

Arciradi gati, theory of, cri- 
ticised by Advaitms 140- 
142 , upheld by Bhaskara 
142-149. 

Asatkdrya Vuda, Bhaskara ’s 
criticism of, 19-20, 

Asmarathya, 96, 169, 199, 
217. 

Audulomi 96, 183, 184, 199, 
217. 

Avarana ^akti 62. 

Avidyd, theory of, 128 ; cri- 
ticised by Bhaskara 63- 68. 

Bddcxn 140, 141, 142, 156, 
199, 210. 

Bhdmati, Criticism of Bhedd- 
bheda m the, 227-230, 


Bhandarkar, R. G. 3 83. 

BharffprapaBca, The Philos- 
ophy of, 179-182. 

Bheddhlieda, U p a n i S hidic 
texts embo dy in g, 13; 
affirmed by and 

anumdna 14-16 ; kinship 
with in the Vedantic inter- 
pretations of Duessen, Thi- 
baut, Radhakrishnan and 
Pandit Sitanath Tattva- ' 
bhnSan, Bk II, Part I. 
Ch. VI.; Criticism of, in the 
Bhdimti 227-230 . I S ^ 
siddhi, etc., 230 ; by Dr. 
Mahendranath Sircar 231- 
235 ; by Ramanuja and 
Vedanta Desika, 236, 249j 
263, 330. 

Bhuma Vtdyd, 41. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard 277, 

Bosanquet 174, 275, 287 ; the 
philosophy of, and its kin- 
ship with Bheddbheda 293- 
306 

Bose, Dr. Sir J. C. 311. 

Bradley 76, 253, 278, 287, 
305, 306 ; the philosophy of, 
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287-292; criticised by Royce 
290-291. 

Brahman m B h a s k a r a’s 
system 8, 9, 28, 36-43, 44- 
45, 74, 170, 205-208, 295- 
297,301, theory of twoBrah- 
man’s according to Advaita 
35-36,75-78, 200,204. 207; 
repudiated by BhSskara 36- 
43,71,78-79, 1^3, 146-147. 
154, 202, 204- by Nimbiirka 
185—186, 190 ; 208, in the 
philosophy of Bhartrpra- 
paiica 180-181 ; of YSdava 
173-175 : of fSsktaism 194- 
198; of Ramanuja 201, 
202, 321. 

Buddhism 4 ; Bbaskara’s’^cri- 
ticism of Buddhistic theory 
of cause 24-27, 34 ; of cos- 
mology 53-55, of self 87, 
89, 93. 

Caird, Edward 254. 

Carid, John 173, 177, 280, 
282, 311 ; exposition of 
Spinoxa by, 266-267. 

CQirv&kciii theory of self ac- 
cording to, 87, 93, 243, 

Cause, AscitkS,rya V&tht 19- 
20 ; Brah'ina-P a r in Uina 
VUda of Bhiskara 17-19, 
27,45-47,55-56,206; Bud- 


dhistic theory 24-27, 53-54; 
Nimbaika’s view 186, 205- 
206 ; Pannama Vdda of 
^iinkhya, 22-23, 50-52; 
Riiniamija’s view 205 ; 
Vaiccsika view, 23-24, 
52-53 Vivarta Vdda 
20-22, ‘16, 50, 58-59, 205. 

Chmtamani, T. R. 192. 

Cohen, M. R., 282, 286. 

Creation, the problem of 319- 
320; according to Bhaskara, 
45-49. according to Bhartr- 
piapafu-a 181 ; Nimbarka 
186-187 : Yadava, 176, 
Ramanuja, 187, SUkiaistn 
195 ; Blotmus 257-8. 

Croce 281. 

Dcdiara Vidyd 42. 

Das, Dr. S. K. 292. 

Doussen 204, 205, 213-219, 
.221, 316. 

Dhyanayogaviidin, the theory 
of karma and gwA/ia ac- 
cording to 107-108. 

Dreams, BhSskara’s theory 
of 91-93, 207; according to 
other schools 92, 207. 

Dvivedin 3. 

Ehajiva Vdda 5, 31, 64, 76, 

Erdmann 281. 

Ethics of Bhiskara 97*122 
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of Bosanquet 299-300 ; of 
Fichte 308-309 : of Ploti- 
nus 260-261 , of Spinoza 
273, 274, 313. 

-Fichte 80, 306-310. 

Fiske 251. 

Freedom, the problem of 90- 
91, 101-103, 303-304, 308. 

Ghate, V. S. 183, 204, 209. 

dnana : Bk I, ch. VII passim. 

Gfldna-Karina-Samuccaya, 6 
8, 98, 110-122, 137, 162, 
171, 181, 217, 299. 

God, in the philosophy of 
Bosanquet 303-304 *, Brad- 
ley 289 , Hegel 284, 285 ; 
Plotinus, 257-258, Spinoza 
268-269, 276, 278-279 ; the 
Vedanta 326-327. See also 
under ‘*lsvara” 

'Gunn, J. A., 265, 270. 

Haeckel 313. 

Hallett, Prof. 275. 

Hegel 77. 78, 79, 225, 265, 
288, 291,306,310,311,312, 
the philosophy of, and its 
kinship with Bhedabheda 
280-287. 

Hiriyanna, Prof. 179, 230. 

Hogg, Dr. A. G. 283. 

Immanence 69. 

Inge, Dean 254, 255 ; exposi- 


tion of Plotinus by 255- 
263. 

Haidar, H. 280, 291, 292. 
'i'svara according to Bheda- 
hhedavada and inttya- 
vd,da 28-31 ; immanent 
causality of 32, 33 ; Bhis-: 
kara’s idea of 73-80, 101, 
102, 295-296; m Ramanuja’s 
philosophy, 201-202 ; in 
YSdava’s philosophy 174- 
175. See also under “God.’* 
Jainism, theory of soul ac- 
cording to, criticised by 
BhSskara 94. 

James, William 46, 292. 

Jiva, BhSskara’s theory of, 
84-96 ; based on the 
principle of self-diflfer- 
entiation through iipadhi 
84, 88, 91, 95-96, 207, 

296 ; bhinnabhinna re- 
lation 85 ; both atomic 
and monadic 86; eternal 
and immutable 87 ; self- 
conscious and other-con- 
scious 88 ; has gnatrtva, 
kartttva and bhoktrtva 88- 
89 ; has freedom of will 
90-91 ; Advaitin’s view 
of 84, 198, 200, 206, 207; 
BhartpprapaSca’s view of 
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181 ; Nimbarka’s view of 
188490, 207. Ramanuja’s 
view of, 84, 95. 198, 201, 
202, 207 : according to 
^uktaisni 197 ; Vi^iStad- 
vaitic criticism of Bhcda- 
hheda view of 244-245 ; 
YSdava’s theory of 177- 
178, 207; See also under 
“soul” 

JivaiiiniiJdi 5, G6, 200, 2CJ, 
209, 218 ; experience of 
difference m: MayavSdin’s 
explanation and BbaslcarS’s 
criticism 127-128, 136-138, 
160 ; denied by Nimbarka 
190 ; by Yadava 178. 

Joachim 267. 

Kariiur, Advaitm’s idea of 
98,100,109-110, 115; cri- 
ticised by Bhaskara, 1 11 - ■ 
114; BhSskara’s idea of 
114; Dhyananiyogavidin’s 
idea of 107-108 ; criticised 
by BhSskara 108-109; 
in 0, k I a i s in 196 ; 
MimSmsaka’s idea of 98, 
104-106, 117; RSmInuja’s 
idea of 98, 115-116; and 
its relation to gTlHiia, 104- 
109, 118-122; and freedom 
101-103, 


Ka&krtsna 96, 199, 205, 217; 

Kesava 192. ^ 

Kokdesvara Sastn 183, 277. 

Majumdar, Sndhar 183. 

Mallick, G. N. 192. 

Md>yav(ld(r 4, 7, 20, 57-59 ; 
theory of kai-iiia and gnaim 
according to 104, 109-110 ; 
Bhaskara’s criticism of 21- 
22, 50, 59-73,95,112-114, 
326; criticised by &aktmsm 
19^1 — 1 96. 

McKeon, Richard 265. 

McTaggart 2vS0, 282. 

Meditation as moans to vmkii 
41, 129 --134, 149, 302, 

Moclak 277. 

Mukhopadhyaya 193. 

Miikit 327-329, 332 ; accord- 
mg to BliSskara 99, 123 et 
seq, 148-152, 155-163, 209- 
211, 299, 302 ; criti- 

cised by Hiniinuja 248- 
249 ; kinship with Bosan- 
quet’s view : 302-305 ; 

Miyavldins theory of 99, 
104, 125, 142, 160, 209 
210 ; criticised by BhSskara 
126-128, 150-151, 154, 161; 
according to Bhartfpra- 
pafica, 181-182; according 
toNimbSrka 189-191, 211 ; 
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according to Yadava 171, 
178, 211 , according to 
Ramanuja 202, 203, 209 ; 
theistic ideal of 159-160- 
criticised by Bhaskara 161 ; 
according to Saktaism 198 ; 
according to Sankhya and 
VaiseSika 23, 153, 154-155; 
Dhyanamyoga-vada and 
ni8prapa7lcikarana myoga- 
vada criticised 132-134 ; 
kramamuMi and sadyo- 
mtikU 149, 162, 209, 210 ; 
gati in relation to 140-149 ; 
Meditation as the means for 
41, 129-134 ; persislance of 
the finite self m the state of 
150-154, 304-305. 

Mysticism of BhSskara com- 
pared with Western mys- 
ticism 163-165 ; of Plotinus 
262, 313. 

Nammalvar 248, 

Nd>iui-pva-vada 64. 

Negation 71, 282, 295. 

Neo-Platonism, the philosophy 
of, and Its affinity with 
Bhedmeda 253-264. 

Nimbarka, the philosophy of 
183-191 ; cosmology 186- 
187 ; theory of finite self 
187-189 ; MukH 190-191 . 


criticism of Dvaita and 
Advaita and of BhSskara’s 
theory of itj>adhts 185. 
Ntrguna Brahman, 5, 35, 79 
and passim. 

Oman, John 251, 253. 
Pdncaratra, Bhaskara ’s criti- 
cism of 35, 87, 95, 206, 211. 
Pantheism 251 , of Spinoza 
269 ; Western and Indian, 
compared 252-253, 312-316 
Parindma &aktt 8, 33, 74, 
80’ 94, 175, 205. 

Parindma Vdda 5, 33, 44 ; 
Bhaskara’s criticism of the 
Sankhya theory of 22 23. 
Personalism 74, 314. 

Picton, J. A. 278. 

Plato 253, 320. 

Plotinus 253, 313 : the philos- 
ophy of 253 264. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick 251, 
252, 265, 269, 274. 
Prasthdnaihraya 1. 
Prmgle-Pattison Prof. 305, 
Radhaknshnan, Dr. Sir S., 
Exposition of the Vedanta 
according to, and its kin- 
ship with Bheddbheda 
221-225. 

Ramanuja, ethical monism of 
74, 77, 125 : nature of finite 
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self 95, relation of finite and 
infinite 84 ; Brahman 201- 

202, 321, Mnkti 151, 202- 

203, 209. 

Rashdall, Dr. 174. 

Revelation 2, 9-10, 317. 
Royce, J. 175, 250, 287. 290, 
291, 292-293. 

Sad Vidya 28, 31, 45. 

Saguna lirahman. 5, 30, 35, 
36,’ 41, 43,77,79.141, 146, 
160, 161, 202, 305, 328- 
Saktaism, 187, 193-198. 
Sankhya, Bh5s]<ara’s criticism 
of the theory of cause accord- 
ing to 22-23 ; ontology 31 — 
32, 42 ; cosmology 50-52 ; 
theory of finite sell 94-95. 
SaptabJiangi ay ay a c r i- 
ticised 27. 

■Schelling, 310-312. 
Schopenheur, 218, 286. 
Shorley, Paul, on N e o- 
Platonisin 264. 

Sirkar, MahendranSth 225, 
287; his criticism of lihedQ- 
bhedce 231-234 

‘Soul (finite self) in the philos- 
ophy of Bosaayuot 29S- 
300, 304-306 ; Bradley 

289-290; Plotinus 259-262 ; 
Spinoza 270-271, 276. 


Spinoza 252, 253, 280, 282, 
313 , the philosophy of, and 
Its kinship with Bhedd- 
bhcda 265-279. 

&nUi, nature and validity of 
10-11, 44. 

Suryanar5yana §5stri, Prof. 
b.S. 227.' 

Tagore, Dr. Sir Rabindra- 
nath 225. 

TattvabhuHan, Pandit Sita- 
niilh 225. 

Thihaul 4, 184. 199, 200, 
204, 205 ; his e.Kposition of 
the Vedanta 219-221. 

Thilly, Frank, on ISIeo-PIa- 
tonism 264. 

Underhill, Miss 164. 

UpQdhis, lihSskara’s theory 
of 79-83, 85, 86, 88, 91, 
95, 96, 103, 121, 124, 135, 
162, 170, 296 ; Deussen’s 
view of 215 ; NimbSrka's 
criticism of 185 ; Visi^tHd- 
vaitic criticism of 242-247, 
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Vtdehainuktt 5, 6, 8- 
Vidvan, the condition of 136j 
138, 144, 145, 

V ikSepa Bahti 47, 62, 68. 

’V ivarta Vdda 5, 196, 200 
206. 

Vivekananda, 286 
Watson, 280. 

Wolf, Prof. A. 275, 


Woodroffe, Sir John 195, 
198. 

Yadavaprakasa, 3, 4, 85, 169 
et seq^ 224, 240, 245, 249, 
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